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The Man Who Sold His Head.* 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER. 

® REMARKABLE head I ” commented Dr. Lin- 
scott. “ I wish I had it.” 

“If it’s worth anything to you,” returned 
Eugene Freer, gloomily, “ you ought to have it, 
for it’s worth nothing to me.” 

Freer was discouraged. He was not a particu¬ 
larly smart man, and he had lacked regular employment for some 
time. When a man who is past middle age and who has been a 
clerk all his life loses his place there does not seem to be much 
hope for him. Employers want young men for positions that do 
not require the expert knowledge that comes with experience. So 
Freer was having a hard time making a living, and he could not 
see that his head was of any value. 

Dr. Linscott had a different opinion, however. Freer had come 
to him for a prescription for some slight ailment, and in entering 
had jarred an Indian wai>club from its place above the door. The 
fact that the club landed on his head did not disturb him in the 
least, so the Doctor’s interest was aroused. He discovered that 
the head was of unusual shape and apparently of unusual 
construction. The skull seemed to be about two inches thick, and 
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there were other peculiarities that would be appreciated only 
by a physician who was making a study of abnormal cranial 
development. 

“ Oh, it may be worth something to you,” said the Doctor, in 
reply to Freer’s complaint. “How much will you take for it?” 

Freer was startled. 

“What good would money do me when my head’s gone?” he asked. 

“ But I would expect to make payment in advance,” explained 
the Doctor. 

“You’d have to,” asserted Freer. “AC. O. D. transaction 
wouldn’t do at all.” 

“ I can readily appreciate that,” said the Doctor. 

“If I waited to deliver the head before taking the money it 
would be very awkward,” persisted Freer. “ And then there is 
the question of spending the money. A fellow wants to have his 
head about him when he goes into any financial transactions. 
Otherwise, he will be cheated, sure.” 

“Oh, I would expect to leave the head in your keeping,” 
returned the Doctor. 

“For how long?” asked Freer, doubtfully. 

“ As long as you had any use for it.” 

“ I wouldn’t like to make one of these call-loan deals of it,” 
explained Freer. “The uncertainty as to when it might be 
‘ called ’ would be really distressing.” 

“ Don’t worry about that,” urged the Doctor. « I admit that 
your head on your shoulders doesn’t amount to much, in which it 
is very much like many other heads in this world; but your head 
in my hands would be of considerable value to medical science. I 
would like to examine it at my leisure, inside and out; I would 
like to see exactly what force is required to crack the skull; I 
would like to investigate the cause of its peculiar shape — indeed, 
there are a number of experiments I would like to make with and 
on that head of yours, and then, too, I think it would make a val¬ 
uable addition to my collection of curious and abnormal skulls. 
But I have no desire to be unreasonable. I can quite understand 
your disinclination to have your skull put on a shelf as long as 
you have any personal use for it, so all I ask is that it shall come 
to me when you are dead.” 
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“May I take my own time about dying?” 

“ So far as I am concerned, you may.” 

“ That’s very liberal of you.” 

“ I think it is myself. Some people — in fact, most people — 
would not be willing to give their property into the keeping of 
another for an indefinite period, but I always was a generous and 
considerate man. If you sell me your head, you may have the 
use of it as long as you live, and I won’t even charge you rent 
for it.” 

“ Suppose you should die first ? ” 

“In that case, I will bequeath it to a professional friend in 
whom I have the utmost confidence.” 

“ I don’t think I would like to have my head figuring in a will 
contest in the prohate court,” said Freer. “The judge might 
insist upon appointing another custodian for it, or he might insist 
that it be deposited with the clerk of the court. You never can 
tell what a judge will do.” 

“We will see that the provisions of the bill of sale guard against 
that.” 

“ How much is the head worth to you ? ” 

“ Five hundred dollars.” 

“ Cash?” 

“ No; I can’t afford to pay that much down, but I’ll give you 
five dollars a week in addition to giving you all necessary medical 
attention free of charge, and I’ll pay you for a full month in 
advance now.” 

“ Pass over the twenty,” said Freer, reaching a sudden decision, 
“ and I’ll sign the bill of sale whenever it’s ready. Twenty dollars 
looks mighty big to me just now, and a fellow with five dollars a 
week can’t starve, anyhow.” 

The fact that he had money in his pocket made Freer reasonably 
contented when he left the Doctor’s office, but later he began to 
worry a little. It seemed to him that a fellow who had no head 
of his own was indeed an unfortunate and poverty-stricken wretch, 
and certainly no self-respecting man would consent to be indebted 
to another for so important a part of his personal structure. It 
completely wrecked his independence. He could do nothing by 
himself, but had to rely on the generosity of a comparative 
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stranger for practically everything. It was the Doctor’s property 
that enabled him to read. If he studied, he was improving the 
Doctor’s mental equipment. The work that he did was a sort of 
combination — he used his own hands, but they were directed by 
the Doctor’s brains, and he learned of the progress made through 
the Doctor’s eyes. Sometimes he wondered if the Doctor were not 
entitled to part of the money he made out of the occasional 
employment that he secured, but the Doctor’s assurance that he 
would not charge him rent for the head seemed to dispose of this 
question. Still, it was humiliating to have to make such personal 
use of another’s property. 

“ Anyway,” he argued to himself, “ it was a good bargain, for I 
also get medical attention free. Now, if I’m sick — ” He 
stopped with a sudden gasp. “ Great Scott I ” he exclaimed, 
“ wouldn’t I be a fool to let the owner of this head pour any drugs 
into me ? If he happened to get impatient for it, what kind of a 
chance would I stand ? ” 

With this idea in mind he took the first opportunity to inform 
the Doctor that he would not call upon him for any professional 
services. 

“ Haven’t you confidence in my professional skill ? ” asked the 
Doctor. 

“ I have too much confidence in it,” answered Freer. “ I have 
so much confidence in it that I don’t like to put temptation in 
your way. You might want the head, and I wouldn’t like to 
make it too easy for you to get it.” 

“ But it’s my head,” urged the Doctor, “ and I have a right to 
see that it receives proper care and attention. If you have any 
lung or heart trouble, it may be all right to go to another physi¬ 
cian, but if anything goes wrong with my head, you ought to 
bring it to me.” 

‘‘You can inspect it from time to time to see that it’s in good 
condition and receiving proper care,” suggested Freer, “ but really 
I’m a good deal interested in looking out for that head myself.” 

“ True,” admitted the Doctor, “ but your interest is divided — 
the head is not your sole care, as it is mine — and I certainly 
must caution you to be careful. If you want to break an arm or 
a leg or a rib, why it’s your business, but don’t let a brick or any- 
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thing fall on the head. As the custodian of my property, you 
must be unusually cautious. If it got smashed it would be value¬ 
less to me.” 

“ And to me,” remarked Freer. 

“ Of course, of course,” the Doctor conceded. “ I guess, on 
the whole, I can afford to content myself with an occasional 
examination.’ ’ 

For some time after this all ran so smoothly that Freer became 
reconciled to his bargain. He was now fortunate enough to have 
a little work to do, and he went once a week to the Doctor’s 
office to get his five dollars. This was paid without question 
or comment at first, but later the Doctor became irritable and 
unreasonable. Very likely this was due to the fact that his 
investment in the head was becoming considerable, and conse¬ 
quently the risk worried him. The day that Freer appealed with 
a black eye he was positively angry. 

“You’ve been abusing my head,” he exclaimed, “and I won’t 
stand it. You’ve no right to put it in jeopardy by fighting. 
Think of how my interests would have been harmed if the other 
fellow had taken a meat-cleaver to it.” 

“ And my interests, too,” suggested Freer. 

On another occasion the Doctor called across the street to 
Freer: “ Hi, there 1 bring iny head over here I ” which made 
people turn and look at Freer, to his great discomfort. And, to 
make matters worse, the Doctor at once began to upbraid him for 
passing under a scaffolding that held a number of carpenters. 
“Suppose one of them had dropped a hammer on my head!” 
exclaimed the Doctor. “ I tell you you’re not treating me right 
in this matter. It’s outrageous that you should expose my head 
to such danger.” 

A crowd naturally gathered. 

“I wish to thunder you had your old head!” retorted Freer, 
angrily. 

“Well, why don’t you give it to me?” demanded the Doctor. 
“ It’s because you’re too mean; you’re going to live to the end of 
the hundred payments just to be ugly. Science is nothing to you; 
the fact that the world waits anxiously for the knowledge that I 
will glean from that head makes no impression on you at all. You 
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lack consideration — all you can think of is money. But you’ve 
got to be careful, or I’ll go into court and have you fined for 
making improper use of my property.” 

As time passed the Doctor showed many signs of increasing 
impatience. Whenever and wherever he met Freer he peremp¬ 
torily ordered him to submit his head for examination — to the 
great amazement of strangers; and Freer often found other physi¬ 
cians with the Doctor when he called to get his payments. On 
these occasions the Doctor demonstrated his proprietary interest 
in the head in a way that was annoying. 

“ What do you think of my purchase ? ” he asked one day. 
“ Bring it over here, Freer.” And Freer had to submit to an 
examination and listen to a learned discussion, after which the 
Doctor produced a heavy plate and broke it over Freer’s head. 

“ You’ve no right to do that! ” cried Freer. 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” returned the Doctor. “ It was a risk, of 
course, hut I was willing to take it in order to demonstrate a 
point to these skeptics.” Then he took them all to an inner room 
where a row of skulls stood on a shelf. “ There are some very 
curious specimens there,” he explained, “ but,” and he placed his 
hand on the head that Freer was using, “I believe this to be more 
remarkable than any of them, and you will note that I have 
reserved a place of honor for it.” He pointed to a vacant space 
near the middle of the shelf. “ When this man,” he went on, 
indicating Freer, “is considerate enough to deliver the goods I 
shall be glad to have your assistance in the ensuing investigation. 
It will, I think, prove a delightful and instructive task.” 

Freer left, with a picture impressed on his mind that was dis¬ 
turbing ; he could see his own skull in the centre of that row, and 
he could also see those cold-blooded doctors deep in the study of 
it. That isn’t a pleasant sort of a vision for a man to have with 
him always. Added to the annoyance and humiliation of having 
no head of his own in life, it made his position almost unbearable! 
and, after some thought, he went to a police station. 

“I don’t see what we can do,” said the Captain, when the 
matter was explained to him. “ A man’s head is always worth 
what he can get for it, and, if he wants to sell it, it’s his own 
business. If some one else sold your head, it would be different 
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I don’t think we could permit a brokerage business in living 
beads, as a matter of public policy, but — ” 

“That’s it,” broke in Freer. “Public policy I Such a bargain 
as this must be against public policy, and consequently void.” 

“ Perhaps,” conceded the Captain, “ but you’d have to get a 
ruling of court on that. So far as I’m concerned, we can only get 
at the question through the gambling laws, and I doubt veiy much 
if that would be satisfactory. As I understand it, if you die 
before all the payments are made, the Doctor wins that much.” 

“ He gets the head without paying the full price,” said Freer, 
“and that’s what makes him so ugly. He thinks I ought to die.” 

“In that case,” asserted the Captain, “it’s a gamble, a game of 
chance.” 

“Can you raid it?” asked Freer, anxiously. 

“We can raid anything, but the trouble is that we’re compelled 
to seize all that pertains to the game in progress, and in this 
instance that would include the head.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Freer, “I don’t want any more 
people to have claims to that head.” 

“ And, anyway,” continued the Captain, “ we might not be able 
to make a case. It’s quite possible that this might be considered 
speculation rather than gambling. I guess the only thing for you 
to do is to buy back your head.” 

But what chance had Freer to buy back the head ? The Doctor 
would probably demand a premium, and where could he get the 
necessary money? Apparently the only thing of value he had 
was the head, and he could not hypothecate that while the title 
rested in another, even if any one else would be willing to accept 
it as security. 

“ And, besides,” argued Freer, “ that wouldn’t help matters any. 
If I can’t have title to the head myself, I might as well leave it 
with the Doctor. Another owner might be even more disagreeable 
than he is. No; there’s no hope for me. I’ll never have a head 
of my own again, and there’s mighty little satisfaction or pleasure 
in using another naan’s. If I happened to be married now, I won¬ 
der what my wife would say to a headless husband. It’s a most 
extraordinary predicament — and so complicated. Why, if I 
didn’t have to carry this other fellow’s head about with me, I 
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could go on exhibition at a dime museum as the headless man and 
easily get enough money to buy back what is necessary to make a 
complete man of myself.” 

Thus a year passed, during which Freer frequently speculated 
on the joy of being a whole person, for the doctor became more and 
more dictatorial. He even prepared a set of rules for Freer’s 
guidance, and his references to prospective experiments with his 
purchased skull were of a nature to produce a most disquieting 
effect. He also made sarcastic comments on the mercenary spirit 
that induced Freer to hang on for the full purchase price. Then, 
too, when discussing the subject with others in Freer’s presence, he 
gloated over his acquisition, and he pointed out the exact spot 
where he planned to pierce the skull at some later date. 

But relief came at last, in the form of a legacy to Freer. It 
wasn’t a large one, being only 110,000 out of a large estate left by 
a distant relative, but it was a fortune to Freer after his long and 
hard struggle. 

“ What are you going to do with it ? ” asked the lawyer who 
acquainted him with his good luck. 

“ Buy a head,” answered Freer. 

“ What kind of a head ? ” asked the lawyer, puzzled. 

“ A human head,” said Freer. 

“Whose?” 

“ Well, I used to own it, but it’s Dr. Linscott’s now. Still, I’ve 
always had a fondness for it, and I want to get it back.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the lawyer, solicitously, “ but were you ever 
in an asylum ? ” 

“Never.” 

“ I suppose it’s all right,” remarked the lawyer, dubiously, “ but 
this talk about buying a head when you already have one — ” 

“ Oh, hang it all I a fellow likes to own the head he usee, 
doesn’t he ? ” 

“ Of course. I never knew a man who didn’t own his head.” 

“ Well, you know one now,” exclaimed Freer, irritably. “ This 
isn’t my head.” 

“No?” 

“No. I have title only from the neck down.” 

“ Then who is it talking tome?” demanded the lawyer. 
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Here was a new problem, and a startling one. The head was 
doing all the talking. 

“ Confound it! ” cried Freer, “ don’t make this tangle any worse 
than it is now. I’ve had a year of it, and I’m nearly crazy.” 

“ I believe you,” said the lawyer, “ but unfortunately I have no 
discretion in the matter of paying over this money. However, I’ll 
give you a piece of advice: If you wish to retain your liberty, 
don’t say anything to others about the loss of your head.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” returned Freer. “I’ll have it back within 
twenty-four hours.” 

“ I hope so,” said the lawyer, but he was very much tempted to 
send for an insanity expert, just the same. 

The moment Freer had his money in bank he went to see 
Dr. Linscott. 

“ I want to buy back my head,” he announced. 

“itfy head,” corrected the Doctor. 

“ Well, your head, then.” 

“ Which one ? ” asked the Doctor. 

“ I’d like to buy the one I’m wearing, to use,” returned Freer, 
bitterly, “ and I’d like to buy the one you’re wearing to play foot¬ 
ball with. It would give me great joy to try to kick a goal from 
the field with it.” 

“ I don’t believe I care to part with either,” said the Doctor. 

“ Oh, come, now,” urged Freer, “ don’t be miserly and selfish 
about it. Only a mighty mean man will hang on to two heads 
when there’s a fellow in serious need of one of them. Just put 
a price on it.” 

“ Only the constituted authorities are privileged to put a price 
on a man’s head,” asserted the Doctor. “ And, besides, it would 
be such a loss to science. Why, the value of that head to science 
is incalculable.” 

“If you don’t sell,” threatened Freer, “I’ll spend my 810,000 
entirely on ocean travel.” 

“ Heavens! ” cried the Doctor, “ if you should be drowned, the 
head would be lost” 

“ Exactly so,” said Freer. 

“ Suppose I give you a life interest in the head,” suggested the 
Doctor. 
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“ I have that now.” 

“ But I mean, free from all interference and criticism — to do 
with exactly as you see fit” 

“Not at all satisfactory,” said Freer. “I must have absolute 
title to the head. Custodianship won’t answer, no matter how 
easy the terms may be. You can’t appreciate the situation, be¬ 
cause you’ve never been without a head, but I can’t be contented 
unless I own it absolutely.” 

The Doctor was troubled. He didn’t want to give up the head, 
and yet— 

“ My first ocean trip,” Freer remarked, “ will be from New York 
to San Francisco in a sailing vessel by way of Cape Horn.” 

“ Can’t we compromise this thing ? ” asked the Doctor. “ I’ll 
give you absolute title to the head, if you will bequeath it to me 
in your will and release me from all further payments.” 

“It will be wholly and entirely mine?” 

“ It will.” 

“ You will have nothing to say about it during the term of my 
ownership ? ” 

“Not a thing.” 

“ Then I agree.” 

The Doctor breathed a sigh of relief, and so did Freer. Fur¬ 
thermore, the latter was so pleased that, as soon as the necessary 
papers had been drawn up and signed, he went back to see the 
lawyer. 

“ I have my own head now,” he told him. 

“ It looks just like the other,” asserted the lawyer. 

“It is the other,” said Freer, “but you seemed so troubled 
about the matter when I was here before that I thought I would 
come back and tell you that it’s mine.” 

The lawyer puzzled over that problem for a long time, and he 
finally decided that it beat anything he ever found in a law book. 
But, if Freer’s sanity ever should be questioned in court and the 
decision should rest upon the testimony of that lawyer, it would 
be a sorry day for Freer. 



The Skyscraper in B Flat* 


BY FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK. 


MN Chicago it would not have been a skyscraper, 
* or ^ was oul y 8even stories high, but here it 
towered far above every building in the city. It 
jj was built by Hickson W. Bond on the corner of 
Platte Avenue and T Street, a locality which 
X J only a year ago had been an almost valueless 

suburb, given over to com and potato patches. But a real 
Western boom had since inspired the town, streets had been 
extended and paved, Platte Avenue had a car line, houses and 
stores were going up like mushrooms, and there was not nearly 
shop and office room enough for the demand. Consequently every 
one with a little capital was building. 

Bond found his title to his lot disputed, and he had scarcely 
broken ground when he was checked by an injunction. The 
Greenberger Brothers, who controlled half the real estate business 
of the town, had bought up the contending claim, and the matter 
was fought out in the courts. Bond won, almost to his surprise, 
for his adversaries had spent much money and were confident of 


With his surprise was mingled some apprehension. The Green¬ 
berger Brothers were hard men to outwit, and they did not easily 
forgive, any one who succeeded in doing it. They made their 
money like Hebrews and spent it like Christians, to their own 
ends. They had it in their power to embarrass him seriously, for 
he was operating a large business on a small capital, which had 
been sapped by recent litigation. 

He proceeded with his building, however, and was relieved to 
find that the Greenberger Brothers made no sign of hostility. He 
strained his credit, but the building was finished early in October, 
with a great flourish of trumpets from the city press, proud of its 
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new skyscraper. It was constructed, as usual, of steel girders 
covered with a thin shell of masonry, and was handsomely fitted 
up with marble and mosaic, with electric elevators, and mail 
chutes, and complicated heating apparatus. It was christened 
the Platte Building, and was almost filled with tenants as soon as 
its offices were opened for rent. The Central National Bank 
established itself upon the ground floor, and, at the prevailing 
rates of rent, Bond foresaw a golden harvest. He needed it badly, 
for he was skating, on thin ice. 

All went very well for a time. Bond’s rents began to come in, 
and he was elected a member of the Board of Trade. Then, no 
one seemed to know how, a report began to go about that the 
Platte Building was unsafe, that the building laws had not been 
enforced, and that the framework was insecure. Bond privately 
attributed these slanders to his late antagonists, but fortunately he 
was able to dispose of them by a signed statement from the 
Building Inspector. But such rumors always leave some poison 
behind. 

Late in the afternoon of the 18th of December, several of the 
occupants of the upper floors of the Platte Building noticed a faint 
tremor of the framework as if from the jar of heavy traffic outside. 
It was extremely slight, however, and at five or six o’clock almost 
every one left the building without having given the phenomenon 
a moment’s thought. 

Several business men returned to the building after dinner that 
evening, to deal with the unusual work incidental to the end of the 
year. These, when they arrived, found the watchman of the bank 
in animated conversation with two policemen in the outer hall. 
He had telephoned for help, under the impression that an attempt 
was being made to undermine the vault. 

The whole building was vibrating with a jarring tremor. The 
floors tingled unpleasantly under the boot soles, and a faint, tense 
humming sound seemed to come from every inch of the walls. It 
was quickly clear that it could be from no burglarious mine. The 
police searched all the adjoining ground. There was nothing to 
account for the disturbance, and none of the neighboring buildings 
appeared to be affected in the least. There was no heavy traffic 
on the street at that hour and there was no wind. 
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Some one suggested an earthquake, but an earthquake is not 
localized in a city block. Bond was called by telephone. He 
arrived half an hour later, and found a large and increasing crowd 
on the sidewalk, touching the walls experimentally to feel the 
tremor, and listening to the increasing, droning humming of the 
framework. He at once started up-stairs to investigate, in which 
adventure no one cared to follow him. The whole building was 
empty. The scores of office doors were shut and dark. The 
elevators had stopped at six o’clock. 

The cashier of the bank presently arrived in a state of much 
perturbation, and, after fussing about for some minutes, went to 
the vaults and came out laden with ledgers and tin boxes. Upon 
this suggestion, all the office occupants began to think of rescuing 
their books and papers. Cabs and express wagons were sum¬ 
moned, and the drivers were offered handsome rewards to go up to 
the higher floors where the owners of the endangered valuables 
dared not go. 

By this time the oscillation of the building was really alarming. 
It wavered exactly as a bridge does at the passage of a heavy train. 
The news had spread rapidly through the city and a mob of a 
thousand persons very soon filled the street. Among these were 
most of the tenants of the Platte Building offices, but few dared to 
go inside. 

Those heroes, however, who had ventured upstairs, were work¬ 
ing manfully. Excited by the shouts from below and by their 
own haste and danger, they fell into a perfect frenzy of rescue. 
Office doors were smashed recklessly open. A number of small 
safes came thundering ponderously down the circular stairway, 
and ledgers and boxes were dropped by dozens down the well. 
The men burst open locked desks, flung armfuls of documents and 
stationery out the windows, and turned on all the electric lights 
till the tall building glowed like a factory. 

Presently some one raised a ciy that the building was rocking, 
and the crowd, which now extended for several blocks, surged 
wildly back. It was true. Almost imperceptibly, but certainly, 
the dark top of the skyscraper was swaying against the starry sky. 
The workers inside the building came down-stairs at a run, and 
were cheered frantically as they emerged. The few police, taking 
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advantage of the crowd’s retreat, established regular fire lines, and 
warned every one from the adjacent buildings. It was not hard 
to keep the affrighted people back, however, and every face was 
upturned toward the enormous structure that was expected imme¬ 
diately to come crashing down. 

But it did not fall at once. The swaying motion increased, but 
very gradually, wliile the humming note of its vibrations rose to a 
sound of tremendous volume. Gently and slowly to and fro it 
rocked, and a shade further at each oscillation. In a few minutes 
the shell of masonry and stucco began to peel off and fall, in 
lumps at first, and afterwards in great sheets. Through the 
exposed iron skeleton streamed floods of electric light from the 
still burning lamps. The whole immense crowd fell silent, and 
there was no more noise or shouting. The magnitude and mys¬ 
tery of the event overawed them. 

Just inside the fire-lines stood Bond, his hands clenched in his 
coat pockets, impotently peering from under his hat brim at his 
tottering fortunes. They were all locked up in that unstable 
frame of steel. So far as any theory of the catastrophe was con¬ 
cerned, his mind was blank. Only he felt convinced that an 
enemy had done this, and, being Western bred, he was not dis¬ 
heartened ; — only wrathful and perplexed. 

Hour after hour passed. In spite of the midnight December 
cold the crowds grew, and still the skyscraper did not fall. It 
swung ponderously, far out to the right, pausing as if hesitating to 
topple over, and then far back to the left The slam of swinging 
doors resounded crashingly from every floor as it reeled. It seemed 
impossible that the fabric could endure longer, though it was a mere 
network of locked girders, almost as strong and elastic as a 
steel bar. 

All that night the firemen and police swarmed helplessly about 
the tottering building. Bond had offered a thousand, then five 
thousand dollars, for a successful scheme for steadying it. All 
street cars were stopped within four blocks. They sounded the 
earth in the neighborhood and found it solid. Men were even 
sent into the sewers with delicate instruments to detect any sub¬ 
terranean trembling, but none could be observed. All the disturb¬ 
ance was localized in the building. 
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When the gray dawn came up over the prairie the skyscraper 
was still standing, though it swayed now like a flagstaff in a 
high wind, and it was very evident that its collapse was at hand. 
All the glass was broken from the windows, a great part of the 
masonry had fallen, and it looked like the gutted ruins from a fire. 
As it reeled from side to side with a terrific rush and swing the 
creak of the drawing rivets could be heard through the humming 
of its tense framework. 

Bond’s only hope now was that it might not destroy too much 
other property in its fall. He had been furiously busy in helping 
to clear the adjoining buildings. He had been on his feet all night, 
but he did not feel either cold or fatigue. Only he decided at this 
stage to telephone to his wife, who must be in a state of extreme 
anxiety, for she had sent two or three messenger boys to find him 
during the night. 

The nearest telephone happened to be in the store of a piano- 
dealer in the next block. The proprietor, like most of his neigh¬ 
bors, had remained down town all night, and was just sitting down 
to a tray from a restaurant when Bond entered. 

As he opened the telephone cabinet something snapped loudly 
with musical ring in the shop. Bond, whose nerves were at con¬ 
cert pitch, jumped, and the proprietor swore. 

“ Another string gone ! ” ejaculated the dealer. “ Every blessed 
piano in this shop, I believe, has snapped its B-flat string since last 
evening. It’s the noise from that cursed building of yours.” 

Getting up, he fingered half a dozen keyboards till he found one 
still intact, and struck the B flat sharply. The note was exactly 
attuned to the vast hum from the shaking skyscraper. A moment 
later and this string also flew asunder. 

“ The Platte Building is tuned to B flat,” observed the musi¬ 
cian, dryly. “ Every piece of metal has its musical note, you know. 
If you struck this note inside your building it would set every 
frame vibrating. You haven’t had any brass bands playing there 
lately, have you ? ” 

Bond’s mind caught the idea like a flash. He recollected some 
elementary experiments in physics, and the laws of vibrations. He 
thought hard for a half minute, and then hurried back to the street, 
without having touched the telephone. 
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As he returned toward the skyscraper he glanced up, and his 
heart misgave him. The risk was too great. The enormous dis¬ 
mantled framework seemed to sway till it almost overhung the 
adjoining buildings. But, mustering his nerve, he went on, push¬ 
ing roughly through the packed crowd. The police, recognizing 
him, let him through the lines, but when they saw him approach 
the crumbling doorway, they ran after him, shouting. But by that 
time he was already upon the stair. 

Bond had not been used to much violent exercise lately, but he 
went up the eight flights of the circular stairway at a run, without 
noticing them. The jar and sway of the floors was like the sick¬ 
ening heave of an earthquake. Through the broken walls the 
light poured freely, mingling with the glow of electricity in the 
halls. The floors were littered with every sort of office supply — 
the doors were splintered and swinging. The building looked as 
if it had been shelled and afterwards looted. 

On the topmost floor the motion was so violent that he was 
obliged to lean against it to keep his balance. The wreckers had 
not ascended so high, and all the doors were still shut and locked 
along the hall. In fact, few of the rooms on this floor had even 
been rented, and it was used mostly for storage. 

At the extreme end of the hall a door bore the gilt sign: — 


UOTTHARD KLEIN, Vlol.ll* Maker. 
Musical Instkunknts Rkruii.t and Rkpairsd. 


The door was locked, but Bond burst it open with his shoul¬ 
der. There was a bright outer office, with several glass cases, 
badly damaged, containing beautiful violins. Beyond this a 
door stood ajar into a room, from which proceeded a clear, 
musical tone. 

Bond rushed towards it. The inner room was fitted up as a 
workshop, and was half open to the outer air by the fall of the 
masonry. On an elaborate joiner’s bench was clamped a bass 
viol, and upon it a peculiarly shaped bow ran regularly to and 
fro across two strings, with a monotonous iteration of sound. 
This bow was attached to a flexible steel rod that played from 
a purring electrio motor beside the instrument. 
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Bond scarcely knew what he had expected to find, but he 
was astonished. There was no one in the room. But he brought 
a hammer smashing down upon the whole musical apparatus, 
and the ceaseless B-flat drone was silent. Then after a glance 
about the place he went down-stairs again, sliding most of the 
way on the banister rail. 

For half an hour after he reached the sidewalk again there was 
no visible change in the condition of the skyscraper. It still reeled 
and tottered. Then, by minute degrees, the oscillations grew 
slower and weaker. In an hour and a half it was plain that the 
building was regaining its balance. It was then nearly eight 
o’clock. 

Bond thereupon looked up the address of Gotthard Klein in 
a city directory, and started to find him, with cold rage in his 
heart. The place turned out to be a pretty suburban cottage, 
with early smoke rising from the chimney. The door was opened 
by Mrs. Klein herself, a middle-aged, fresh-faced woman, with a 
faint German accent. 

“ Is Mr. Klein in ? I must see him,” demanded Bond, sternly. 
44 1 am the owner of the Platte Building, where he has his office. 
You know, of course, what has been going on there?” he added, 
at the woman’s look of bewilderment. 

“No,” she said, doubtfully. “I have no time to read the 
papers. Gotthard is here, yes, — but so sick! He will not know 
you. The doctor says it is pneumonia. He should not have 
worked yesterday. He had to come home and go to bed at three 
o’clock. I have not closed an eye this night.” 

She led Bond in, and gently opened a door into an adjoining 
bedroom. There lay the violin-builder, flushed with fever, his 
eyes shut, but muttering incoherent German words. Sobered by 
this sight, Bond stepped back and softly closed the door again. 

“Your husband builds violins. Does he do anything else?” 
he asked. 

44 He makes also guitars, sometimes, and mandolins. And he 
invents, oh ! wonderful things. He is working now on a violin to 
play itself, like the machines to play pianos. But I ought not to 
tell you of this. It is not finished.” 

44 Hum I ” said Bond, meditating. 44 Do you know that he went 
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away yesterday and left the electric power turned on and his 
invention running ? ” 

“No — heavens I Will he have to pay for all this time ? Is it 
running yet ? ” she ejaculated, horrified in all her thrifty soul. 

“ No,” said Bond. “ I turned it off.” 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOW JACK LONDON “ARRIVED." 

Boston Globs, June s, mol'. 

Jack London, the fascinating short-story 
writer and brilliant war correspondent, now 
at the front. Is but twenty-eight years old. 
Three years ago he was unheard of by the 
reading world. To-day he la read every¬ 
where, Is sought by publishers, and the pages 
of the magazines, from The Century down, 
are open to him. 

The story of his early privations and hard¬ 
ships,—his boyhood on a California ranch, 
his years before the mast In the waters of the 
Golden Gate, his struggle for learning, and 
the daring trip to the Klondike, from which 
he returned with more knowledge than nug¬ 
gets—Is known to most of his readers now. 
The story of how he “arrived,” how he first 
set foot upon the stepping-stone to success, 
be tells In The Editor, the New York maga¬ 
zine for literary workers. Incidentally giving 
the latter class some excellent advice. Here 
are a few of his terse, pregnant sentences: — 
Work I Don't wait for some good Samari¬ 
tan to tell you, but dig It out yourself. 

Fiction pays best of all. 

Don't write too much. Don't dash off a 
6000-word story before breakfast. 

Avoid the unhappy ending, the harsh, the 
brutal, the tragic, the horrible —If you care 
to see In print the things you write. 

Keep a notebook. Travel with It, eat with 
It, sleep with It. Slap into It every stray 
thought that flutters up Into your brain. 

This valuable advice Is appended to the 
story of his own struggle for recognition. 
Every one likes to know bow the successful, 
succeed. 

“As soon as a fellow sells two or three 
things to the magazines,” says Jack London, 
“his friends all ask him how he managed to 
do It," and then he goes on, In his own racy 
way, to tell bow It happened to him. 

He bad many liabilities and no assets, no 
Income and several mouths to feed. He 
lived In California, far from the great pub¬ 
lishing centers, and did not know what an 
editor looked like. But he sat down and 
wrote. Day by day his pile of manuscripts 
mounted up. He had vague Ideas, obtained 
from a Sunday supplement, that a minimum 
rate of #10 a thousand words was paid, and 
figured on earning $600 a month, without 
overstocking the market. 

One morning the postman brought him. 
Instead of the usual long, thick manuscript 
envelope, a short, thin one. He couldn't 
open It right away. It seemed a sacred 
thing. It contained the written words of an 
editor of a big magazine. When, modest as 
ever, he had figured In his mind what the 
offer for this 4000-word story would be at the 
minimum rate — $40, of course —he opened 
the letter. Five dollars I 
Not having died right then and there, Mr. 
London Is convinced that he may yet qualify 


as an oldest Inhabitant. Five dollars I 
When ? The editor did not state. 

But, by and by, In the course of Its wan 
derings, one of his stories reached an editor 
who could see the genius of Jack London, 
and had the patience to penetrate beneath 
the husk of wordy Introduction and discover 
the golden grain —the capital 8tory, with a 
capital S, and —rarest quality of all—the 
business sagacity to offer an unknown writer 
more for a good story than he would pay for 
a commonplace one from a famous author. 

Here Is the Incident that proved the turn¬ 
ing point In Jack London’s literary career, 
as he so graphically tells It: 

“Nothing remained but to get out and 
shovel coal. I had done It before, and 
earned more money at It. I resolved to do 
It again, and I certainly should have done It, 
had It not been for The Black Cat. 

“Yes, The Black Cat. The postman 
brought me an offer from It for a 4000-word 
story which was more lengthy than strcngthy, 
If I would grant permission to cut It down 
half. Grant permission ? I told them they 
could cut It down two-halves If they’d only 
send the money along, which they did, by 
return mall. As for the $6 previously men 
tloned, I finally received It, after publication 
and a great deal of embarrassment and 
trouble. I forgot my coal-shoveling resolu 
tlon, and continued to whang away at the 
typewriter.” 

And the rate he received for bis first Black 
Cat story was nearly SO times what the flve- 
dollar-edltor paid I 

Nor Is Jack London the only writer who 
has been lifted from obscurity to prominence 
by the lucky Black Cat, which, as the New 
York Press has truly said, has done more 
for short-story writers and short-story 
readers than any other publication. 

Each of Its famous prize competitions has 
brought new writers to the front. In Its 
most recent, the $3100 prize was won by a 
young Texan who bad never before written 
a story, and the second, $1300, went to a 
lawyer’s wife In an obscure Missouri town. 

It has Just Inaugurated another contest In 
which $10,600 will be paid to writers In sums 
of from $100 to $1900. This will, no doubt, 
add many new names to the list of those who 
have “ arrived ” through Its recognition. 

The conditions are announced In the cur¬ 
rent Issue of The Black Cat, and will also be 
mailed free to any one by the Shorts lory 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. Even 
those who cannot write a winning story 
themselves may earn $10 by giving a timely 
tip to some friend who can. 

But all should bear In mind that It will be 
entirely useless for any one to send a story 
to The Black Cat without first reading and 
complying with all the published conditions. | 
Here Is a chance for the reader to dig dollars 
out of bis brain, for what life docs not at, 
least contain one tale worth telling ? 
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The Psychologist's Masterpiece.* 

BY J. ROWE WEBSTER. 

O keep late hours when at college is the privi¬ 
lege of those who work, as well as of those who 
roister, and it should not, therefore, seem 
strange when I remark that it was half-past 
two in the morning before I closed my books. 
To my disgust, I was nervously wide awake — 
a fact which would make it necessary for me to take a walk in the 
open air before turning in, if I wished to get any sleep before 
the examination on the morrow. There was absolutely no help for 
it, and, a few moments afterward, the night had received me into 
its keeping. A lonely pedestrian, I walked up the middle of the 
straight town road that went past the dormitory where I had my 
room. 

The air was as nipping and eager as it was on that wonderful 
night at Elsinore when the Ghost appeared to Hamlet. I had not 
been out five minutes before I found a zest in the walk, which I 
had looked forward to as such an irksome duty, and, as my tired 
eyes became braced to activity by that peculiarly clean sensation 
of intense cold, I looked about me. The snow and the moon to¬ 
gether made the night like some glorious transfiguration of noon¬ 
day. 

•Copyright, 1904, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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I peered ahead of me, along the broad, straight highway. At 
first it seemed to be clear for its entire length, but, as I continued 
to gaze in order to fix upon some tree or post by the roadside, 
which should serve as a goal before I turned back to the dormi¬ 
tory, I became aware of a black figure in the distance — evi¬ 
dently some other lonely night-wanderer, who, like myself, might 
have been sitting up over his books in preparation for the test 
next day. I hurried my pace and, as the other was coming on at 
a fair gait, we rapidly approached each other. 

To my surprise, as the other man came near and went past 
me, I noted the following facts, as best I could in the moonlight: 
lie was not young, but was an elderly individual with bushy gray 
whiskers and gray hair, which fluffed out from under the rim 
of a silk hat, pulled down hard below the normal hat-line. On 
his feet were rubber boots, that came up as far as the knee, and 
his hands, as he passed me at a slow dog-trot, were thrust into the 
side-pockets of a square-cut jacket, which in front was closely 
buttoned about his spare body, and which at the sides was held 
in snug by the pressure of his elbows. His whole appearance 
was so unusual that, after he had passed me, I stopped and 
watched him turn down a side street, to disappear behind the 
neighboring corner house. His figure was slender, his step light, 
and his coming and going had been practically noiseless. I had 
not been able to get much of a view of his face, for he had con¬ 
tinually kept his eves upon the ground. He had not once altered 
his pace, and had turned the corner with a methodical air which 
suggested that his mode of taking exercise was not an unusual 
one. Altogether, there had been something of deep pathos about 
his entire bearing. It was as if a lonely old gentleman in his 
declining years had watched the college athletes taking their daily 
sprint up and down the street before his window's, had realized 
that his own physical education had been neglected, and had 
made up his mind to solace himself with a regular, nocturnal 
trot round the neighborhood — at a time when few would see him, 
and when nobody would be in a humor to laugh at him. 

I finished my walk, slept well, and on the next day wrote a 
good examination. Then, in the afternoon, as my head felt tired, 
I took a rest by doing something which I had long been meaning 
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to do — I made a call on a classmate of my father who lived in 
town, and to whom I had from my father a letter of introduction. 
This letter, to my shame be it spoken, was grimy with the dust of 
my desk, in which it had been reposing for the better part of 
three years. 

Dr. Burton was at home, and glad to see me in spite of my gross 
delinquency, which he had human nature enough perfectly to 
understand. After a fashion, his ready comprehension was to me 
a matter of regret, for I had expected to see a crusty old fogy, 
whereas I now found in Dr. Burton a highly entertaining talker, 
well abreast of the times, and I was sorry not to have made his 
acquaintance before. It was the old story — “ Young men think 
that old men are fools; but old men know that young men are.” 

Before I had talked with the Doctor long, I remembered my 
little experience of the night before and, hoping that he might 
enlighten me with regard to the habits of a fellow-townsman, I 
told him about the elderly gentleman who had been running 
about the streets, so long after curfew time, accoutred in silk 
hat and rubber boots. 

The Doctor’s cheery countenance grew sad, as he folded his 
hands across his gently swelling paunch. 

“ Poor Dexter ! ” — he said — “ Poor Dexter I — it’s too bad 
— altogether too bad.” 

He was silent a few moments, and then, quite simply, he took 
out his handkerchief and wiped his eyes. The unaffected action 
somehow made my own eves moisten. 

“I beg your pardon,” I remarked, “I didn’t think that he 
might possibly be intimately known to you.” 

“No more he is — no more he is! — that is to say, he hasn’t 
been lately. But thirty years ago he was one of my best friends.” 

Again Dr. Burton was silent, as he tapped his two fore-fingers 
together in a fit of abstraction. Suddenly he asked — “Would 
you like to hear the story ? ” 

“ I certainly would.” 

“Well, sir, the man you saw last night was Dexter Belknap, 
who has always been known here in town, though not among you 
young chaps of today, as Professor Belknap. Thirty years ago 
he held the chair of philosophy here in college. He lectured well, 
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and was liked by the students, but he had not held the position 
long before the faculty began to look down upon him, because his 
especial hobby was to pursue private investigations in psychology 
— a department of study then considered unworthy of a serious 
man’s attention. Many and many a time, however, Belknap 
would come in here of an evening, and hold me spell-bound as he 
told the results of other investigators as well as of his own theories 
and experiments. * Some day ’ — he would say — ‘ Some day the 
college here will give psychology the attention which it deserves.’ 
And now, of course, his prophecy has been fulfilled — but with¬ 
out his knowledge, poor fellow! That is part of the tragedy. 

“ As I was about to say, Belknap was especially interested in 
two classes of mental phenomena — dreams and the memory. 
And one night, during the course of our conversation, he said that 
his latest efforts had been spent on certain relationships between 
the two. Among other points, he called my attention to the fact 
that we not infrequently have dreams which are surprisingly 
vivid, while we arc dreaming them, but which we find it impos¬ 
sible to remember after we awake. If you dream much, you prob¬ 
ably have had the experience yourself. You think that you will 
remember an interesting dream, and, with that in view, as you 
come to your senses, you try to seize hold of a few vivid incidents 
in it as a handle to all the rest — only to find, a few moments 
later, that the whole thing is in fragments, and that the handle 
is broken off as well. 

“Belknap had much to say that was reasonable enough con¬ 
cerning the reasons for such lapses of memory, but when he 
declared that, as a result of his special inquiry, it would be pos¬ 
sible to write a story which should bo vividly interesting, but 
which should, at the same time, throw the reader into such a 
state of mind that he would not be able to tell what the story 
was about after finishing it — when Belknap made that ridiculous 
assertion — I laughed at him. But he repeated his statement, 
and even maintained that, just as one repeatedly dreams the same 
dream, and remembers that it is the same while he is dreaming 
it, only to wake up and find he has forgotten it, as he always 
has forgotten it before, so it would be possible to write a story 
impossible to remember even though repeatedly perused. 
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“I stumped him to write such a yarn, and he left that night 
promising to make the attempt. Nay, he was fairly wild to 
make it. 

“On the day after that call of his — he had come to bid me 
good-bye — I went off on a trip to Germany for a special course 
of study, and did not get back for nearly a year. Meanwhile, I 
had forgotten all about our conversation. Belknap was no corre¬ 
spondent, and hadn’t written to me even once. But I was hardly 
back again when one of my patients, old John Pettigrew, asked 
me whether I had read Belknap’s story. I said no, and asked 
Pettigrew when and where it had been published — for Belknap 
occasionally had things published by the magazines. Petti¬ 
grew replied that it was still in manuscript — he had read it one 
day in Belknap’s study. 

“ ‘ What was it like?’ I asked. 

“‘Well, now, Doctor,’ he said, ‘that’s where you have me. 
You know my memory isn’t so good as it used to be, and I’m sorry 
to say that I can’t remember a word of it. All I know is that I 
enjoyed reading it immensely. It was mighty fine.’ 

“ As Pettigrew said this, I suddenly remembered what Belknap 
had asserted that night before I left, and how I had stumped him 
to put his theory into practice, and immediately I began to wonder 
whether old John Pettigrew’s lapse of memory were merely a 
matter of chance, or whether he actually had been hoodwinked 
by a thought-juggler. 

“ Since Belknap himself was away on a summer vacation, at 
a place within calling distance of the lady to whom he had been 
for over a year engaged, I sought my sister in the hope of 
answering my query, and asked her whether she had seen any 
story, still in manuscript, written bv our friend the professor. 

“ ‘ Why, yes,’ she answered, ‘ Dexter did write a story, and sent 
it the rounds of the club.’ (By that meaning a little book-club 
which we belonged to at the time.) 

“ ‘ Was it a good story ? ’ 

“‘Oh, capital! capital! so absorbing that it nearly took mv 
breath away. Dexter surpassed himself, I tell you. I never have 
read anything like it — it was wonderful.’ 

“ ‘ What was it all about ? ’ 
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“ ‘ Oh, I can’t stop to tell you now. You will see it in a week 
or two, when it has gone the rounds of the club. It is to come to 
you then — Dexter wrote to that effect on the cover.’ 

“ 1 But can’t you give me some inkling of what it was about ? ’ 
“My sister paused in her work — she was cutting a dress — 
and thought a moment. Then she said: 

‘“Well, that certainly is strange! You will have to wait for 
the thing itself — I have completely forgotten it! ’ ” 

Dr. Burton paused and communed with himself, as if loath to 
proceed. Then he went on: — 

“ With some impatience, I awaited the delivery of the manu¬ 
script into my hands. When it had come, I sat down to it at ten 
o’clock in the evening, and read continuously for five hours. I 
was spell-bound. I have read good stories in my day, but really 
this tale of Belknap’s went far beyond anything I have ever read.” 
“ And did the author make good his claims ? ” 

“He most certainly did. To my overwhelming chagrin, I 
found, after reading the story through, that I could not remem¬ 
ber one word of w'hat I had been reading. When I realized that 
such was the case, I picked it up and read it again — yes, sir, into 
the very day — into breakfast time. It had the same interest 
and the same result. Beyond the fact that I knew it was brim¬ 
ming over with life and death, and love and struggle, and self- 
sacrifice and mystery, I could remember nothing. All my efforts 
to recollect specific points were in vain. The mere cold generali¬ 
zation with regard to its superlative excellence alone remained. 

“ My sense of discomfiture was so strong — for I have always 
prided myself on my tenacious memory — that I did not say a 
word to anybody. I alone, you see, realized that there was any¬ 
thing unusual about the matter. Though each member of our 
little book-club had read the story with great interest, and had 
forgotten it, their minds did not dwell with any curious wonder 
on their own forgetfulness. With me it was a matter of rebellious 
amazement. Not a single paragraph, nay, not a single sentence, 
would stick by me, no matter how often I read or re-read it. 
The story seemed to throw me into a dreamy kind of stupor as 
often as my thoughts concerned themselves with it. Not a para¬ 
graph, not a sentence, when read by itself, had any sense at all. 
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Only when I began at the beginning and read several continuous 
paragraphs was any impression made upon the mind — a vivid 
impression, yet immediately forgotten, inasmuch as whenever I 
consciously paused in my reading, I not only forgot what I had 
perused, but could not even make sense of what came afterwards. 
It was the strangest experience in the world. 

“Finally I wrote to Belknap, acknowledged that I had been 
utterly baffled, and advised him to submit the story to a publish¬ 
ing house. He did so, but not to a rich enough, or wide-awake 
enough firm. They offered him ten thousand dollars, which he 
refused to take, because he considered his work worth more to the 
trade, if it was worth anything at all. Twenty-five thousand 
was the price which he asked. The story was accordingly sent 
back to him. The publishing house did not seem to realize that 
what they had struck was a great bonanza, if it was anything, and 
not ore of a low grade. However, he would be able to sell it else¬ 
where for his own price — I was sure of that. 

“ I was more than glad that Belknap had produced such a mas¬ 
terpiece, for I had happened to hear, on good authority, that he 
was not to be kept in his position at college any longer, and, as he 
was a poor man and a proud one, and was waiting for such an 
addition to his income as should allow him to be comfortably 
married, fame and cash would come in most opportunely — as 
they usually do. What a gloating triumph it would be, even for 
a man not disposed to gloat, to prove to a sceptical, sneering fac¬ 
ulty that one’s researches in psychology were not necessarily 
the frivolous meanderings of a trickle of weak thought! 

“ When I next saw Belknap, however, I was shocked. 

“ ‘ What’s the matter, Dexter ? ’ I asked. 

“He moaned and shook his head. 

“ ‘ I am a ruined man ! ’ he said, ‘ an irreparably ruined man ! ’ 

“ 1 Why, my dear boy! ’ I cried, 1 never mind the loss of vour 
position. When your story is published, you will be rich — for 
you — and famous enough for anybody. Think of it! The col¬ 
lege will have to take you back on your own terms in order to get 
back its self-respect! ’ 

“ Still he shook his head. 1 1 have lost my story,’ he moaned. 
‘ It was thrown into the fire by a careless housemaid! ’ 
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“ To me the matter seemed trifling. ‘ Re-write it,’ I cried. 

“ ‘ Dear Jack, you don’t seem to understand! I have com¬ 
pletely forgotten it myself, and, what is worse, I have completely 
forgotten the principles on which it was constructed. It required 
the most concentrated, the most delicate work of the brain to 
think my theory out. I did not commit it to paper, as that 
seemed unnecessary when the problem was once achieved. But 
to learn that I was discharged from the college which I had tried 
to serve so faithfully — that shock! — why, it was as if you had 
thrown a stone at a delicate engine made entirely of glass. Not 
only has my memory played me the trick which I have played 
on all of you — the juggler deceived by his own juggling — but 
also that part of my brain, that working engine, with which I com¬ 
posed both my story and my theory, has been irretrievably in¬ 
jured. I can neither write that story again, nor another like it! ’ 

“ Belknap’s gesture of despair was pitiful to witness. Fame — 
fortune — happiness in love — completeness of mind — all gone 
at one stroke! He grew rapidly worse — there does seem to be 
such a thing, you know, as paralysis of the will itself — and the 
only thing that has kept him going so long has been the midnight 
exercise he has taken these thirty years.” 

“ And the lady to whom he was engaged ? ” I asked. 

“Married him, and has supported him ever since — she is a 
plucky woman! ” 

“ And is there no hope of his recovery?” 

For a moment, Dr. Burton did not answer. Then again he 
murmured — “Poor Dexter! — he sent for me this morning 
about half-past ten. When I reached the bedside, he was uncon¬ 
scious. Suddenly, however, he raised himself up and clutched 
my arm. His face was radiant. 

“ ‘ Bring me paper and ink — bring me paper and ink! ’ he 
called, in an ecstasy of delight — ‘ I remember it all now — I can 

write it again! ’ — and then-” 

“ And then, what ? ” 

“ He died,” said Dr. Burton. 
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The Pale Miss Knight.* 

BY ELIZABETH WEST. 

URING one of the years that I was at the art 
school, I found it necessary to earn some money 
to tide me over the next year of study and, 
through a friend of a friend, obtained a posi¬ 
tion as a public school teacher in a little New 
Hampshire town. The business of engaging me 
to teach the summer term was done by letter. I had never even 
heard of the place, and knew no one there. But I followed the 
written directions and found a beautiful little village nestled at 
the foot of the mountains, some distance from the railroad, reached 
by a stage ride of several miles. I was to board in the family of 
one of the trustees, a Mr. Simmons, the letter said. 

It was rather peculiar the way that arrangement came about. 
It seemed that when my letter accepting the position was read in 
the school committee meeting, Mr. Simmons had said immediately 
that he would like to take me as a boarder, as his wife had been 
thinking for a long time that she would like some young person 
about the house for company. Of course I didn’t know that until 
afterwards, but I could see plainly enough the moment I entered 
the house and saw Mrs. Simmons, that it wasn’t the kind of house 
nor the sort of woman that took boarders as a rule. 

* Copyright, 1904, by The ShortBtory Phishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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I was wild to get out ray water-colore the minute I saw the 
house, a perfect bower of climbing roses with a grove behind of 
the grandest pine trees stretching out towards the hills. When I 
thought of how the wind would murmur through those pines all 
summer I felt thankful from the depths of my heart that my lot 
bad been cast in so pleasant a place. 

I said as much to Mrs. Simmons when she came to my room to 
see if I found everything in order, quite as if I were a friend 
instead of a paying guest, but she didn’t seem to like the way I 
expressed my gratitude. She was a short, frail-looking woman 
with big, sad, blue eyes and sweet, almost childish, features. 
When I told her how much I liked the dainty pink room with the 
tall pines outside, she made some answer in a low tone, but the 
voice was indistinct and choked and when I turned to see what 
the matter was, I saw that her eyes were full of tears. She 
turned away hastily, as if to hide her face, while I felt so awkward 
to find that I must have expressed my thanks so clumsily that I 
resolved to use less impulsiveness when I spoke to her again. 

Perhaps it was my very reluctance to talk freely afterwards 
that made her anxious to have things pleasant for me, for she 
really put herself out all the afternoon to entertain me. We 
walked about the garden and then down the road alxrat an eighth 
of a mile to the schoolhouse where I was to begin my experiment 
in teaching the next morning. 

The school building stood on the main road of the village but 
at some distance from the neighboring houses. It was shaded on 
three sides by elms and maples that must have been growing 
many years. 

Mre. Simmons worked hard helping me take down a lot of ever¬ 
green boughs from over the clock and pictures; she told me the 
school hadn’t been opened since the winter term, as the farmers 
were all so busy during the spring; these bouglis were the decora¬ 
tions at the closing day. If she had laughed once, or even smiled, 
or lost for a second her doubtful, grieved look I should have spent 
a pleasant afternoon, but, as it was, every time I caught her sad, 
melancholy glance I felt as if a cloud were settling down upon me 
and I longed to get out into the open air and sunshine. 

Just before we came away from the schoolhouse she suggested 
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that we get a broom to sweep up the pine needles that had fallen 
upon the floor, saying that the janitor had told her that he had 
finished his work there when he handed over the key for me, that 
I might find that if the needles were left upon the floor, the pupils 
would track them around, or perhaps use them for playthings when 
the excitements of. opening studies began to wane. As she spoke 
she started towards one of two doors at the back of the room, 
to look for the broom, I surmised. I walked toward the other 
door, thinking that I should save time by searching there while 
she looked in the other closet. I had barely turned the knob 
when she startled me by crying out in a voice of unmistakable 
terror, “ Not there 1 not there! ” My hand fell away from the knob 
but I had already turned it, and the door flew open, disclosing 
merely another smaller schoolroom having its entry and entrance 
at the back of the building. Considering her ciy of alarm I fully 
expected to have some kind of wild animal spring out. As it was, 
the room seemed ordinary enough; I turned to her for an explan¬ 
ation of her outcry. She was* standing with her hack towards me 
and made no reply. Then I asked if this smaller schoolroom also 
were not used; she answered in a lifeless tone, without turning 
her face, that the room had not been used for some years, but that 
she believed it was needed again this summer on account of a 
larger number of primary pupils. I found the broom and swept 
up the debris on the floor. She didn’t offer to help me, but 
remained at the window looking out into the shadowy yard. 

Again her sad silence settled down upon me, and as we walked 
away from the schoolhouse it became so oppressive that I cast 
wildly about for some remark which should be so commonplace 
that the answer would not affect her as my questions had hitherto. 
We were travelling the dusty road, when I noticed a path in the 
bordering fields, together with a place where some boards made 
a footpath across a meadow brook. That seemed usual enough. 
I said: “ Couldn't we have gone home through the fields ? Isn’t 
it shorter than coming this way ? ” 

For a scarcely perceptible period she hesitated. Then, in a 
little breathless voice, answered, M Yes, but I’m afraid of snakes,” 
and when I looked at her she did look so frightened at the mere 
mention of them that I said no more on the subject of the shorter 
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way. We walked on again in silence. Privately, however, I 
determined to try that path the very next morning, and when, 
upon nearing the house, I discovered that the footpath could be 
reached from their very grove by going across the road, I was so 
delighted that only the extraordinary way in which Mrs. Simmons 
had acted during the afternoon kept me from exclaiming aloud. 

That evening at supper Mr. Simmons proved to be a very 
talkative, sociable man, and his wife brightened up in his presence 
so that we were having quite a merry time when the wheels of a 
carriage were heard outside, and Mr. Simmons came back from 
the door with a note which he handed to his wife. With a nod 
to me, she read, then, turning, said apologetically, “ The other 
teacher, a Miss Knight,” referring to the note, “is thrown upon 
our hospitality for a few days. The doctor has pronounced 
measles at the Dunl>ars', where she was to be accommodated, and 
there is no time to-night to find another place for her. Would 
you mind taking her in with you for a day or two? Your room 
is so small that I hate to ask it, but I have no other that could be 
prepared at such short notice.” 

I did mind taking in a strange person to sleep with me, par¬ 
ticularly after the unusually nervous state in which Mrs. Simmons 
had been all the afternoon, but, on the same account, I couldn’t 
l»e horrid enough to object, and so I said a hesitating “ Yes,” and 
in a few minutes Miss Knight came in to tea. Then I was sure 
that I never would have consented to take her to room with me 
had I seen her beforehand. She seemed at once a moet charming 
and most peculiar person — charming in her person, peculiar in 
manners. I remember thinking instantly that her name belied 
her oddly. She might better have inherited Day, for she was 
tall, slim, fair, with quantities of yellow hair and a beautiful fair 
complexion, almost too fair, for in the lamplight it was an 
unearthly jailor. Perhaps, though, it was caused by fatigue. 
At any rate she seemed too tired to eat, answered in monosyl¬ 
lables when questioned about her journey, and sat staring across 
the table at a picture over the mantel, instead of rising when she 
had finished a pretence of a meal. Then, as she finally rose to 
leave the room, she stepped to look yet more closely at the picture, 
which had seemed to me a poor amateurish-looking water-color, 
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and began to speak of the beauty of the surrounding country. 
For five minutes or more she talked more rapturously of woods, 
fields, flowers, and out-of-door life than I had ever before heard 
one even lecture from a platform. Her face lighted, her whole 
figure became energetic, she spoke rapidly, fluently, even gestured 
to illustrate her points. I saw Mr. Simmons glance at his wife as 
she stood with half-parted lips, and a puzzled, concerned, and not 
altogether pleased expression flashed across his pleasant counte¬ 
nance. But my unexpected room-mate finished as suddenly as she 
had begun, and when I led the way to the room we were to share, 
she spoke not one word on the way. Her silence seemed so inex¬ 
plicable after so unexpected an outburst that I seized the first 
opportunity to go down-stairs, intending to finish the evening with 
a book in the sitting-room where Mr. Simmons sat reading the 
newspaper while his wife read a magazine. 

I was on tiptoe with a desire to make some remark about my 
odd situation and once I caught Mr. Simmons looking at me over 
the top of the paper. I was sure his lips opened as if to speak, 
but after a covert glance at his wife he lowered his eyes and went 
on reading, without making any remark. Then, after a few 
minutes more, when I noticed that although Mrs. Simmons 
appeared to be reading her magazine, she had not once turned a 
page, but sat holding it in hands so unsteady that the book 
trembled, I naturally concluded that there had been some discus¬ 
sion which my entrance had interrupted. The newspaper and 
book were subterfuges to cover a serious matter. Ordinarily, I 
would have retired immediately from so tense an atmosphere, but 
the thought of that strange, pale, silent girl in my room annoyed 
me so that I determined at all odds to wait until she had gone to 
bed before returning. 

My hopes were disappointed. When I entered the room Miss 
Knight was all dressed for sleep, but she was not in bed. She 
stood at the mirror combing her hair. 

I had meant to speak no word to her until she had addressed 
some kind of remark to me, but at the sight of her wonderful 
yellow hair, as it streamed uncoiled nearly to the floor, I was 
astonished into an exclamation of admiration. That ejaculation 
proved to be a key, for she began to talk about her hair, how it 
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had grown rapidly since an illness many years before, how she 
cared for it, how its color had been admired ever since she 
could remember, concluding with, “ No child in the place ever had 
hair like Mrs. Simmons’ little girl.” 

“ Mrs. Simmons’ little girl! ” cried I, M where is she ? ” 

“ The one who was to sit on the other side of you at the table,” 
answered she, seeming not to notice my astonishment. “ Between 
you and her father. Did she not make room for me? Was there 
not a place prepared ? ” 

I confess that that answer made a little chill run up and down 
my back. She talked so naturally of a child when I was positive 
that no one was at the side of the table to which she referred. 
Indeed, I had noticed the extra plate when first we sat down to 
supi>er, and wondered that Mrs. Simmons was preparing to lay 
another when Miss Knight had cut short her preparations by slip¬ 
ping into the chair already placed. Now I remembered that Mrs. 
Simmons had made an ineffectual movement as if to prevent her, 
then nervously clasping and unclasping her hands had hurriedly 
left the room to reappear with some dish or other that she placed 
upon the table with hands that trembled visibly. I had laid her 
agitation to her evident nervous condition, but now — now—what 
was I to think? For a full moment I could not collect my 
thoughts for another question ; meanwhile my strange companion 
turned and went on combing her hair. 

When I could think rationally I decided to wait until morning, 
when I would take the first opportunity to ask or look for the 
child, though I couldn’t understand any of it, and gradually, as I 
threw off the queer feeling that had overcome me, I made up my 
mind that very likely Miss Knight was tired, and since she was a 
teacher and was used to seeing children about, she had imagined 
that there was one there. 

All the time I was preparing for bed she went on combing her 
hair. It was truly an unusual sight to see the light flash on 
the long strands as they fell away from the comb, whirling about 
her, making a wonderful golden rim about her pale face and falling 
like a golden veil around her fragile figure. I could have enjoyed 
the sight had it not been for our puzzling conversation and a 
peculiar manner that she had—of not seeming to see what her 
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eyes rested upon. I had noticed it when she was talking in the 
dining-room; so now she looked into the glass, yet she seemed not 
to see her image; there was a queer, impersonal expression on her 
face ; such a one as a person has who is straining every faculty to 
help out a recollection. 

1 supposed that I was unstrung from the prospect of new and 
untried work on the morrow. Anyway, that was the way I 
explained my nervousness, for she combed that yellow hair, and 
combed, and combed, until long after I was in bed and lay watch¬ 
ing her, until it seemed as if I could not bear it another minute 
without screaming. But just at the minute when I was afraid I 
should have to put my head under the clothes or cry out, she 
braided it loosely with three or four nervous twitches, blew out 
the lamp with one whiff and threw hereelf lightly upon the bed 
beside me. I was so relieved that with a thankful sigh and a 
brief good night I turned over and prepared to sleep. 

I couldn’t tell afterwards whether I had slept any time or not, 
although it couldn’t have been long enough for me to get into 
a deep sleep — I have always been a heavy sleeper and hard 
to awaken — when I was startled by the sensation that there 
was some one moving in the room. Involuntarily I sat up and 
strained my eyes into the darkness. In a second I heard the key 
turn in the lock and then the key gently withdrawn. My heart 
stood still. The next second I made out a tall, white figure 
coming from the door, and the same nervous throwing of her body 
upon the bed showed me it was Miss Knight. 

44 Did you lock the door ? ” I asked. 

No answer. 

44 Perhaps she walks in her sleep,” thought I. 

Louder, 44 Did you lock the door, Miss Knight ? ” 

A pause. Then, 44 Yes,” in a low tone. 

44 Why?” 

No- answer. 

It was so much easier to question her in the dark than when 
she stared with that impersonal look that I persisted. Besides 
I was annoyed and did not stop to think how inhospitable I must 
appear. 

44 Why have you locked the door ? ” 
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No answer. 

Mrs. Simmons’ unaccountable manner of the afternoon, the 
unusual manner of my room-mate, the puzzling conversation about 
the child, all ran through my mind — in fact, all the stories that I 
had ever heard or read about unbalanced minds took possession 
of my faculties — but I managed to steady my voice enough to say 
calmly, “ Tell me, do you fear anything in this house ? ” 

Then she laughed, a low, light ripple, that robbed the words 
which followed of any sinister meaning: “ I feel at home — in my 
own house; but she might come in; I must not be touched; 
I must give no occasion.” 

The laugh had reassured me so, together with the light tone 
that accompanied it, that I felt ashamed of my brusque question¬ 
ing. With a muttered “Pardon me,” I turned again for sleep. 
Then the thought of what was meant by some one’s coming in 
and not being touched startled me anew. But there seemed no 
way to open the question; she had laughed at my fears, and so, 
after an hour or so of restless tossing, during which time she did 
not offer to speak, although I felt her awake, I gradually fell 
asleep. 

When I woke again it was broad daylight. Miss Knight was 
combing her hair. On first waking it seemed to me that she had 
been combing her hair all night, and yet not she, but a little girl 
who went in and out of the locked door. My eyes flew to the 
door; there was the key; I could almost believe that I had 
dreamed of its being withdrawn at all. 

I intended to make an inquiry about Mrs. Simmons’ little girl 
the next remark after my good morning to our hostess, and I car¬ 
ried out my intention, but as soon as the words were out of my 
mouth, an accident happened that took up our attention so com¬ 
pletely that I did not notice until several hours afterwards that I 
had received no reply. 

Mrs. Simmons was just setting the coffee-pot down and her 
hand must have slipped, for the pot tipped forward, upsetting its 
entire contents upon the snowy cloth. We all jumped to our feet 
to escape a scalding, but Mrs. Simmons, who cried out, as if in 
pain, and then fainted, falling full length upon the floor. 

While we were clearing up the table as best we could, Mr. 
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Simmons carried his wife into an adjoining room, putting aside 
our proffers of help, and, by the time we had eaten what breakfast 
we could get from the table, he reappeared to tell us that no 
doubt his wife would recover before noon, that he would see that 
we had a lunch sent to us at school, as the noon recess was short 
and it would be too far to come home on a warm day. 

Miss Knight took naturally to the shorter walk through the 
fields to the schoolhouse, even going ahead, quite shaming my 
shadow of Mrs. Simmons’ fear of snakes. I had expected to get 
her to give me some suggestions about opening school, but she 
monopolized the time making acquaintance with every flower and 
bird on the way, even stopping long enough at the brook to follow 
its meanderings a few steps. 

She gathered her little flock in the small room that had been 
unused so long, and, at intervals during my busy day, I wondered 
at the Bilence that prevailed in the adjoining room. However, 
there was so much for me to do in a hundred ways that the long 
afternoon session had ended and the pupils had made a noisy 
exit a full hour before I thought of my teaching companion. 

Then, as I sat at the old-fashioned desk, enjoying the quiet 
that stole in through the open windows from the still June 
sunset, she interrupted my reverie by appearing suddenly, a 
pale figure, lighting up the dusky rectangle made by the opened 
door between the schoolrooms, with the question, “ Have you seen 
her hat?” 

“ Whose hat ? ” I asked. 

“ Mrs. Simmons’ little girl’s.” 

w I haven’t seen Mrs. Simmons’ little girl yet,” I answered 
shortly, “ let alone her hat.” 

“She must have lost it on the way home,” replied Miss Knight, 
closing the door again as suddenly and as silently as she had 
opened it. 

I was annoyed at her persistency. This was now the third 
time within twenty-four houra that she had spoken of something 
that I didn’t understand. 

“I don’t believe Mrs. Simmons has any little girl,” I said 
half aloud. 

The last word was not out of my mouth when, “ Please, I can’t 
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find my hat, and I’ve looked everywhere,” came a tiny, childish 
voice at my right hand. 

There stood a perfect little miniature of a girl, soft light curls 
clustering short about a tiny troubled face, as she raised an appeal¬ 
ing little bare arm in the school manner. 

“ You must have lost it on the way home,” echoed I, without 
any conscious effort 

“ I’ve looked everywhere.” The troubled voice trailed off into 
the gathering shadows of the trees outside as she backed out of 
the door and a sudden rush of cool air closed it in front of her. 

“ She’s too little to go home alone at this hour; I’ll go along 
with her and help her look for her hat” thought I, hastening to 
lock my desk and preparing to follow her. I became conscious 
of what seemed the sudden fall of night and stepped to the door 
to call Miss Knight. Her room was empty and dark, with drawn 
curtains and closed entrance. 

“ She must have gone out the back door while I was speaking 
with the child.” I hurriedly locked my door and started in the 
direction of the brookside path. No child was in sight; neither 
was Miss Knight. With the idea of overtaking one, or perhaps 
both, at the brook crossing, I made my way along the path, and, 
as I came in sight of the brook, was delighted to see, half buried 
in the long grass, a child’s straw hat, with long pink streamers 
entangled in the grass stems. I stooped to pick up the hat. My 
fingers grasped only the sharp edges of the coarse sedges. 

As if the rough contact jarred a dull mind to consciousness, 
cleared a dimmed sight, the picture of the child as she had stood 
in the schoolroom door flashed across my mind’s eye, and I remem¬ 
bered that as she stood facing me I could see plainly a long braid 
of yellow hair, tied with a pink ribbon, hanging at her back. 

I screamed; I ran; I am sura that had any person met me 
lietween that brook and the Simmonses’, the townspeople would 
have had ample reason for dispensing with my services as a 
teacher. 

As it was, I had the good fortune in my mad flight to meet 
Mr. Simmons, or rather, he was waiting for me in the grove of 
pines. I caught him with shaking fingers, and gasped out my 
story. He led me to a seat among the trees, and, when I 
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had become somewhat calm, he explained or tried to explain 
matters. 

He said that he had waited to intercept me in order to caution 
me about questioning Mrs. Simmons about their little girl, for, as 
it seemed, they had had a child, and when, many years before, his 
wife had been a teacher of the younger pupils there in the small 
schoolroom, her own little girl, a child of five years, was one of 
the pupils; that yesterday had been a sad anniversary for them, 
for on that day, twenty years ago, the little girl had strangely 
disappeared. She had started home from school in advance of 
her mother, taking the field path. She was passionately fond 
of flowers, and had laughingly said that she was going to gather 
enough wild flowers that afternoon to fill all the vases in the 
world. Her mother, coming afterwards, found the child’s hat by 
the brook, and, thinking that she had dropped it in her play, went 
on to the house carrying it. The child was not there. They had 
searched far and near, beginning with the neighborhood, through 
the town, county, and even into distant States, but she was 
not to be found. She had disappeared, completely and forever, 
that June day. 

It had been many years before the fruitless search was entirely 
given up; then his wife had had a fever and upon her recovery 
had never mentioned the child’s name. He knew, however, that 
she still remembered, because the child’s place had always been 
laid at the table, and until I had stepped the day before into her 
little room, no one had entered it. He begged me, now that he 
had explained about the child, not to question his wife about so 
harrowing a memory; that, added to the painful recollections of 
the day. Mis. Simmons had been nearly prostrated by the unex¬ 
pected entrance of Miss Knight, who resembled their little girl so 
much in feature and hair that her presence in the house had been 
a shock to both of them. 

Wonderingly I assured him that I never should have known 
there ever had been a child in the house had it not been for Miss 
Knight, and I recounted to him her queer behavior of the previous 
night. He shook his head and went into the house to find and 
question her. She was not there. She did not come to supper. 
She did not come during the evening. 
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We waited and watched. Finally, messages were sent about 
the town. One sent to the Dunbars’ brought back the answer 
that the new primary teacher, a Miss Lane, was there, having 
arrived that night, being delayed a day on account of illness at 
home; that there was no case of measles at the Dunbars’; that 
they had sent no teacher to us the night before. They had 
supposed that the grammar teacher would have charge of the 
smaller pupils for that day. 

We sat until long after midnight talking over the peculiar 
events of the last twenty-four hours —and ended where we began. 
Mrs. Simmons showed me a beautiful picture of her little girl, 
Lavinia, and it was the identical child that had spoken to me in 
my schoolroom. She showed me the hat. It was the one I had 
failed to grasp at the brookside. 

We discussed the unusual resemblance between Miss Knight 
and the lost child and it transpired that little Lavinia Simmons 
had l)een, oddty enough, fond of having her hair combed ; that 
sometimes it was the only way that she could be quieted when 
tired or ill. 

I moved into another room in the house and finished my ten 
weeks of teaching, but every day I went home from school before 
sundown and I could not bring myself to take the field path. 

Our self-invited guest that anniversary night? We could find 
no trace of her. The man who drove her to the Simmonses’ house 
that night could not l)e identified. The note she brought could 
not be found. But it was discovered that she had done no ordi¬ 
nary school work that day. She had kept the children quiet and 
interested by talking to them of woods, fields, and flowers, and 
she had told them many stories — among them being that of the 
strange disappearance of little Lavinia Simmons. 







The Hypnotic Signs. 


BY EDGAR DAYTON PRICE. 

IDICULOUS!” I exclaimed. 

“ Perfectly feasible,” my seatmate assured me. 
“ To make pieces of tin convey autosugges¬ 
tions?— pish! ” 

“ The easiest tiling in the world,” reiterated 
my seatmate. 

The train was crawling along drearily through a mist that 
dimmed the landscape. I had wearied of the comic papers 
and the novel 1 had bought of the train boy, and liad gone 
to the smoker to meditate and consume more cigars than was 
good for me. At a local station a short, stocky man and a gold- 
spectacled, whiskered individual got on, and the man with the 
spectacles sat down in my seat, breaking in on my meditations, 
while the stocky man sat down across the aisle and puffed absently 
at a clay pipe. 

“My name is Boggs—Amos Boggs, M. I)., Ph. D.” said the 
intruder. 

“ Glad to know you, Doctor Boggs,” I said, glad of the 
interruption. 

“ Travelling man ? ” he inquired, inquisitively. 

“No, thank you,” said I. 

“ I’m glad to know that,” said the doctor, heartily. “Bad lot, 
travelling men, bad lot, clear through. Well, their day is passing, 
thanks to a little discovery of mine,” he said, “ I’ve originated a 
substitute for travelling men in the form of hypnotic signs which 
may be sent by mail and which will bring the orders every time. 
Bits of tin, they are, loaded with a hypnotic message.” 

“ Ridiculous ! ” said I. 

“ Perfectly feasible,” said the doctor, composedly, and proceeded 
to enlighten me about the hypnotic signs, after taking a pinch of 
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snuff from a box which he produced from a pocket in his coat¬ 
tails. 

“ I have always been interested in hypnotism,” he said, settling 
his spectacles more firmly on his nose. “I can hypnotize a little 
myself, and have used the art beneficially in my practice. The 
subject of influencing the human mind through inert agencies has 
been a matter of study and experiment with me for years, but I 
lacked the medium to convey the command to the plastic brain — 
the sensitive surface that should take the message and give it 
forth to the unwitting recipient. 

“ I had a theory that for years I had no chance to work out. 
It was that the medium lay in the human brain itself, in that part 
called the cerebellum or little brain, the organ of the sensory 
impressions. What I wanted was such a brain from a live, healthy 
man, which was naturally difficult to procure. Chance helped me 
one day, when there was a wreck on the railroad near me, and I 
was called professionally, hying on the ties in the midst of the 
debris was the thing I had waited so long for — a splendid 
cerebellum freshly separated from its owner. You can imagine my 
joy and my impatience to prove the lurking theory, which, if it 
proved true, would send my name down the ages with those of 
Pasteur and Jenner as epoch-makers. 

“Tremblingly I made an etherious emulsion of that precious 
brain,” said the doctor. “ Casting about for a vehicle to use it on, 
I found a piece of bright tin — the very thing. Then I was ready 
for a test, and placing the hypnotic sign before me, I concentrated 
ray will and mentally printed a simple command on the little plate, 
which I then enclosed in an envelope, and, taking the precaution 
to have my housekeeper address it, sent it to the druggist who 
habitually put up my prescriptions. 

“ The command was for my friend to come up to my house and 
have a drink — not a complex message. Judge of my delight 
when the druggist appeared the next day, hypnotic sign in hand. 

“‘Here’s a funny thing. Doc,’ he said, ‘this bit of tin without a 
mark or scratch on it came in the mail this morning. The 
thought occurred to me that you — say, Doc, what’s the matter 
with having a little something hot?’ 

“ There it was, come down to the office and have a little some- 
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thing hot — ray very command,” said the doctor, beaming through 
his spectacles. “ What a confirmation of my hopes! I mixed 
my friend a good warm toddy and took one myself, and then told 
him of my wonderful discovery. 

414 Bosh! ’ he said, promptly, 4 It’s a mere coincidence. If I 
wasn’t in the habit of dropping in here and punishing your stock 
of Bourbon, I might think there was something in it.’ 

44 Sure enough, he was a frequent caller and we usually imbibed. 
4 Perliajjs it was a coincidence,’ I admitted, 4 suppose you take one 
of the plates and send a message to some one.’ 

44 4 Anything to oblige,’ he said, and took the slip of tin and 
promised to follow directions. 4 I’m going to collect a bad debt 
with it,’ he said, chuckling. I heard nothing from him for a day 
or two and then he came to see me. 

44 4 1 almost believe that there’s something in that discovery of 
yours, Doc,’ he said, 4 1 — ’ 

44 4 It worked,’ I said, 4 it worked !' 

44 4 Yes, and no,’ said the druggist. ‘As you instructed me, I 
took the piece of tin home with me and concentrated a message 
on it to a colored man who had owed me $2.85 for five years. It 
seemed like rank foolishness, but I sent it off by mail with the 
command, 44 Come, Peter, pay up,” mentally printed all over it, 
never expecting to see it again. But— ’ 

44 4 Peter came,’ I interrupted. 

44 4 Yes, he did,’ said my friend. 4 Peter was scared and indig¬ 
nant. 44 Yo’ druggist man,” he said, 44 wha’ fo’ yo’ send me dis 
yere piece ob tin fo’ a hoodoo, wid yo’ skull-an’-crossbones on de 
back ob de envelope? If Ah takes sick an’ dies. Ah’ll see dat 
yo’ hangs for hit, suah! Ah ’lows it’s dat $2.85 Ah owes yo’. 
Heah’s yo’ money an’ take dat hoodoo off right quick! ” 

‘‘‘Sure enough, there was a poison label stuck to the flap of 
the envelope; my clerk put it on, probably. I’m afraid it was 
the fear of a hoodoo, and not your hypnotic scheme, that fetched 
Peter to the centre, Doc.’ 

44 1’m a tenacious man,” said Doctor Boggs, glancing across the 
aisle at the stocky party, who appeared to be in a doze. 44 In 
spite of the doubt thrown on my discovery by my friend the 
druggist and his hoodoo theory, I knew it was the hypnotic sug- 
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gestion, and that alone, that had brought the darky to terms. Here 
were two cases which had worked per programme, the third should 
be highly conclusive. I made up my mind that an utter stranger 
was best to work with, and went down to the hotel and found my 
man in the person of a varnish drummer, a smart, alert fellow, 
to whom I outlined my discovery carefully. He was interested 
in a flash. 

“‘What a cinch to the varnish business,’ he murmured. ‘Nice 
little tin signs loaded with a corking strong hint to order goods, 
and no arguments ; order comes back by return of mail! Got any 
of those tins about you ? 1 ’ll try them on my customers in this 

town. How do you load ’em ? ’ 

“This was the kind of cooperation I was looking for, and I 
gave the varnish man three sensitized plates and instructed him 
in their use. He scarcely ate his supper, he was so eager, and at 
once went to his room and, locking the door, sat down to the task 
of hypnotizing the signs. Unluckily, the house was full of trav¬ 
elling men, and a lot of them wanted my man for a game of 
poker, and went up to his room and pounded on the door. 
Pounding on a door is not conducive to concentration, and the 
varnish man, irritated, besought them to go away. 

“ ‘ Clear out! Go climb a tree! ’ I heard him sing out above 
the din as the tattoo continued. ‘ I’m busy and can’t come. Go 
stand on your heads or jump into the river! Stop that infernal 
pounding! ’ They kept the hubbub going until he gave up in 
despair and let the hypnotic experiment go for the time being, 
and I went home. 

“ Now, my friend, you characterized my discovery as ridiculous,” 
said the doctor, gleaming at me through his spectacles, and again 
taking snuff. “ You shall see how ridiculous it was, in the outcome 
of this final experiment, for my emulsion was about gone. The 
varnish salesman was out bright and early the next morning 
among his customers, and the result of his first visit was a hurry 
call for me from a furniture factory, where the secretary, who did 
the buying, had been taken mysteriously ill. 

“ What’s the trouble ? ” I asked, in amazement, for the secretary 
was on the floor with the whole office force sitting on him, while 
he wriggled and besought them to let him up. 
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“ * He’s crazy and wants to jump into the river,’ they chorused. 
‘ A varnish salesman was in to see him a few minutes ago, and 
handed him a tin business card; he looked at it and started for the 
river on a run, peeling his clothes off as he went.’ 

“ ‘ That’s right,’ said the secretary, wriggling again, ‘ I want to 
jump into the river.’ 

44 I turned sick as I recalled the remarks the varnish man had 
made the night before to the fellows hammering on his door. 
Here was hypnotic suggestion with a vengeance. I barred the 
way to the door, and snapped my lingers again and again under 
the secretary’s nose. 4 You ’re all right, wake up!’ I said, sharply. 
He pulled himself together, gazed at me stupidly, and then sud¬ 
denly ejaculated, 4 Well, I ’ll be — ’ 

44 What he would be I had no opportunity to learn, for a frantic 
messenger came bursting in to summon me to the big organ factory, 
where the president and treasurer were acting strangely. I went 
on a run, meeting on my way the varnish man, who was heading 
for the depot at a lively gait. There was a crowd gathering at 
the organ factory, watching with curiosity the actions of the two 
men, as the president, an elderly man, gravely stood on his head 
as fast as kindly hands could reverse him to liis natural attitude, 
and the secretary made the most grotesque efforts to climb a small 
sapling in front of the office. Each man held fast to a piece of 
tin, which told me the story. 

44 f had had the conclusive evidence that emulsion of cerebellum 
would carry auto-6uggestions,” said Doctor Boggs, wiping his 
brow, while a wild light gleamed in his eyes. 44 1 had a terrible 
time stopping the president from standing on his head and the 
treasurer from shinning up the sapling, for, you see, the original 
commands had not come from me, but from the varnish salesman, 
who was miles away. Therein lay a drawback to the discovery, 
for it was a question of wills, and if the varnish man’s will had 
been the stronger, they would have stood on their heads and climbed 
trees until the end of time. Luckily, my will prevailed.” 

“Wonderful!” I commented, for the doctor’s story was done, 
and he was apparently waiting for something from me. 44 Have 
you taken any steps to put your discovery on a commercial basis ? ’’ 

“Have you a strong will ? ” asked the doctor irrelevantly. 
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“ Moderately strong,” I said. 

“Then I want your cerebellum!” roared the doctor, rising and 
making a clutch at my neck. In an instant the stocky man across 
the aisle was on him, and a pair of handcuffs were snapped on his 
wrists, and, foaming at the mouth, he was borne to the baggage 
car ahead, where his maniacal howls could he heard for some time. 

“Mad!” I ejaculated, “Mad? Who would have thought it? 
And I was just going to give him an order for hypnotic signs.” 



A Rule That Worked Both Ways. H 


BY OOTAVIA ZOL LI COFFER BOND. 

T each flight ascended in the New Orleans hotel 
her low spirits sank another degree. The all-per¬ 
vading air of luxury was rasping to nerves still 
smarting from the triple blow of fate by which 
Mrs. Ad£le Lanier had been bereft at once of 
husband, home and fortune. Only an impera¬ 
tive summons could have dragged her from the obscure side street 
lodging to air the cheapest of mourning in view of exquisitely 
gowned Northern women and interestingly typical Southern men 
who now thronged the St. Charles on the eve of the Mnrdi Oras. 

I3ut her husband's old Creole friend, Madame, was ever dicta¬ 
torial, and in this instance the “ something to your advantage ” 
cleverly inserted in the perfumed note piqued curiosity, excited 
hope, and lent force to the closing command, “ Come to the roof- 
garden this afternoon at 4.30 without fail.” 

There, at the appointed moment, the poorly dressed young 
widow faced a bewildering array of feminine loveliness loitering, 
to music that came from somewhere, amid the palms and sweet 
olives which crowned the top floor. Threading her way among 
tropical foliage, past parties of fortunate men and women sipping 
cool beverages with the leisure of the sheltered class, she reached 
the remote and roomy wicker-chair in which Madame lolled at 
ease. Almost before she was seated, a bald business proposition 
was thrust upon her inexperience with the abruptness peculiar 
to the elderly Creole. Would Adtde consent to live in Madame’s 
house in the “Carden District” which all the world knows is a 
superb specimen of old regime architecture. “ Come, yes or no, 
without quibble,” was demanded. She was asked, moreover, to 
consider that it was “ the old family residence, completely fur- 
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nished, rent free, observe,” as long as she chose to occupy it — on 
certain conditions. She must bind herself to remain in the house 
not less than twelve months from the day of taking possession, and 
Madame’s recluse brother, Professor Paul Xavier, must be 
allowed to retain his room and his laboratory, with board and 
lodging free of charge. Without doubt it was liberal? declared 
Madame, with a rising inflection; and boarders, if desired, might 
easily be secured to fill the roomy mansion, was tentatively sug¬ 
gested, while Mrs. Lanier gasped for breath, trying to assure her¬ 
self that the good luck was real and not a dream. Meanwhile, the 
elder woman continued to offer needless arguments, urging that 
Prof. Xavier, who devoted his time and his large income solelv 
to scientific pursuits, was quiet and gave no trouble. He was 
eccentric (that could not be denied), but on the other hand he 
was not the sort of person to excite reasonable scruples in an 
unmarried hostess, though she were a mere chit of a widow with 
great eves and marvelous skin (punctuating with fan taps that 
were half caress, half rebuke). He was quite forty, was Paul, 
and looked all of fifty in his scholarly skull cap and loose alpaca 
coat, and gave not the second thought to a woman. As to loca¬ 
tion— but all locations suffer by time; and for its nearness to 
the cemetery, a sensible person should not care that (with a snap 
of the jewelled fingers). 

Mrs. Lanier neither heard the inducements nor heeded the 
drawbacks. From the beginning of her misfortunes, two years 
ago, her mind had stood ready made up to release herself from 
distressing poverty by whatever honest work came to hand, with¬ 
out waiting for a spectacular deliverance. And now that the 
opportunity was offered for her to do the one thing she thoroughly 
knew how, in making an agreeable home for others to enjoy, her 
acceptance was as prompt as utter surprise would permit. She 
was quite ready, when pen and ink had been brought, to sign the 
legally drafted contract which Madame’s business foresight had 
provided. 

By the time Mrs. Lanier had risen from the interview the elas¬ 
ticity of youth, relieved of anxious tension, had asserted itself in 
the return of the depressed lip lines to normal curves, while hope 
shone again in every feature. With head lifted from the passing 
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storm, she looked with new, appropriating interest on the gay 
crowd, as who should say, “ These, or such as these, are my future 
patrons.” No vain boast, inasmuch as, through the kind aid of 
the hotel clerk, the old mansion in the “ Garden District ” was, 
within a fortnight, filled with the overflow of guests from the St. 
Charles. 

“ It all happened like something in a book. It is really too good 
to be true,” confided the newly ensconced landlady to sundry rela¬ 
tives and friends, who merely stared at her in reply with lifted 
brows, not caring to express the surprise they certainly felt that 
“ even poor, unsophisticated Del should be so easily roped in by 
that cunning old Madame, who has not been able to hold a tenant 
for her house longer than a week at a time these ten years past. 
It was left for the Lanier kin to bluntly tell her she was thought 
bv every one to have taken leave of her senses when she bound 
herself to live twelve months in a house that was notoriously 
haunted, a House in which the original owner had witnessed from 
a window the drowning of his two sons, and in which his successor 
had been decapitated on his own back j>orch, not to mention the 
young girl who had been frightened to death by suddenly facing 
an intruder in the grounds at dusk. 

“ However,” said the “ in-laws,” with the ingenious cruelty 
which is their gift, “ when a widow is crazy to ‘ set out,’ and sees 
a chance to do so bv taking boarders, nothing will stop her. As 
to the boarders, though,” was suavely supplemented, “ they vail 
not be apt to stay.” 

And the boarders did not stay, notwithstanding their openly 
expressed delight with the place from the moment of sounding 
the quaint brass gong at the gate which admitted them to the riot 
of April roses in progress around the sun dial within the high 
enclosure. True, they were equally enraptured with the antique 
mahogany in the thick-walled apartments, and appreciated, to the 
verge of bad form, the distinctly Southern flavor of the six o’clock 
dinners and late breakfasts it la creole, some going so far in 
approval as to ask on the very first day if Mrs. Lanier would let 
them stay on all summer, “ so sure to be cool here with this deli¬ 
cious gulf breeze coming through the wide casements;” or could 
she be induced to “ make room for dear cousin Serena — a most 
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delightful person,’’ etc., etc. Yet the lapse of twenty-four hours 
generally made a difference, in all save full enjoyment of the 
French cookery and ample justice done the large claret pitchers 
that Hanked the savory dishes. On the second day, complaint was 
usually made that something was wrong with the bedroom lock. 
The door, it was claimed, was liable to swing open at the most 
unexpected times. At the third breakfast, the same guest, pale 
and wan, would ask if others in the house had heard peculiar 
rustling noises late in the night, or had been disturbed by some 
one entering the room without taking the trouble to open the door. 
Another day, at latest, ami the guest was gone. Though the 
vacancies were filled immediately, with equal promptness the 
new comers left. Bv the end of April the house was deserted 
except for the recluse scientist and one other gentleman — a well- 
known New.Yorker of means who had come to stay ‘‘only one 
quiet week away from the crowd,” and had remained a month, 
with no present indication of a wish to depart. 

It was at breakfast on the first day of Ma.v that Mrs. Lanier 
informed her two remaining lnmrders that she had notified 
Madame of her intention to give up the house at once. 

“You see how it is,” she said, brokenly. “ I blame no one for 
leaving. What I have myself experienced in this dreadful house 
is enough to turn the hair gray.” In an agony of long-suppressed 
confession she continued. “I have tried hard, go hard to stay; 
there is nothing for me elsewhere; but when, time after time, one 
sees a headless old man at midnight roaming the halls and walking 
straight out of the closed window to the cemetery, or is wakened 
suddenly by a woman draped in white bending over one’s pillow, 
it is impossible to be brave.” 

In singular silence the two men heard. Prof. Paul Xavier ate 
fast, his eyes fastened on his plate, while the eves of the other 
were fixed on him. Once or twice the New Yorker’s lips parted 
quickly, as if about to speak, then closed firmly, as though deter¬ 
mined to be silent. With evident, effort he kept his seat until the 
scientist left the table, when he also rose and followed to the 
laboratory. The ominously heavy tread which closely tracked 
Prof. Paul only reached his inattentive ears as an echo after the 
door was closed behind both men, and the stooped little student 
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was confronted in his own apartment by the tall, scvere-looking 
man from New York, who looked at him a full minute without 
speaking, then, through set teeth, slowly measured out the words: 
“ This deviltry has to stop. I’ve watched your game.” 

The answer was as surprising as it was ready: “ What a pity 
that Monsieur should he premature. Another day, and the 
experiments had l»een completed, the result an open secret.” 

“ You admit your guilt, then,” cried his accuser. “ You 
acknowledge yourself the author of the mysterious sights and 
sounds which have vacated this house of its tenants?” 

“ But, yes, since Monsieur has made the discovery,” was the 
unabashed reply. 

“ IIow dare you! ” angrily retorted the New Yorker, in whom 
intense feeling was getting the better of self-command. “ How 
dare you, with your diabolical, charlatan tricks to ruin the busi¬ 
ness of an estimable, a loveable woman, and drive her from her 
only refuge again into the cold, pitiless world.” 

“ I assure you, Monsieur,” replied Professor Paul, “ it is the 
furthest from mv wish to drive the dear lady from this house. I 
would have her here always remain. To that end I work day and 
night. Allow me to demonstrate. It will not take one half hour, 
bv aid of the electric transformer and the radium specimens, to 
convince a gentleman of Monsieur’s intelligence that it is a 
natural, a legitimate operation, the materializing of spirits. Well 
has it lately been said that ‘ the day when people evinced their 
intellectuality by scouting at ghosts is gone. In this epoch of 
wireless telegraphy, X-rays and radium, unbelief is almost pre¬ 
sumptuous. There is opening a world of knowledge concerning 
the life of the spirit as full of wonders as the world of nature 
which the last century has opened to men’s minds.’ Believing 
this, Monsieur, and availing myself of modern appliances, I have 
solved a great problem. I have succeeded in rendering apparent 
to the natural eye the ordinarily invisible spiritual bodies which 
arc everywhere about us.” 

Waxing fluent in the familiar terms of science, the usually 
silent student proceeded to explain, saying: 

“It is a recent scientific axiom that all matter is capable of 
resolving itself into ether. Therefore, the supj>osition is reason- 
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able that all etherialized matter may, under special conditions, 
resume its original form. Experimenting along this line, Mon¬ 
sieur, I have at last been able to identify, as the rarified ele¬ 
ments of human bodies, certain hitherto unknown rays which 
reach the earth from interplanetary space, and which are so 
constituted as to pass freely through air, ether and all solid bodies 
except radium. By the aid of the latter substance, these rays have 
been concentrated by me, and revealed to the eye in their primal 
forms which, as I have already indicated, are the spirit shapes 
of human beings who have passed through death. Monsieur has 
not been under this roof four weeks without being able to testify 
that he himself has seen the dead walk. To prove the theory 
to the satisfaction of the most incredulous it only remains to 
make the rule work both ways. Without doubt that is possible. 
Since substances as imponderable as helium may be reduced to 
visible form, the reverse must also be true. One more day, and 
I should have been prepared to state positively that living flesh 
forms, electrically charged with radium, will swiftly pass into 
helium. If these solid bodies of ours can thus be made to pass 
quickly into impalpable elements, then the old, old question as to 
the possibility of the spontaneous combustion of the human body 
is settled in the affirmative. The rule will have worked both 
ways. I have only to ascertain the exact tension required to ren¬ 
der one’s body transmutable, before announcing the discovery to 
the world. It is a discovery to bring wealth and fame to the 
discoverer, and enable him to give his hand in marriage to the 
one woman on earth who has enchained this heart,” cried tho 
wizened little man, slapping the left alpaca lapel with five yellow, 
shrivelled fingers, “for, let me whisper to Monsieur, there is one 
other discovery greater yet than all,” he continued, distorting his 
wrinkled face with amazing leers. 

“On the 18th of last month I learned that love and electricity, 
these two forces, shall eventually subdue creation. And now I 
am free to lead to the altar the adorable Ad^le Lanier.” 

“Not with my consent, you fool,” ejaculated his impatient 
auditor. “ This morning’s mail will bring to Mrs. Lanier’s hand 
a declaration from me which I trust will make your intentions 
superfluous. I had not the courage to speak, yet you have the 
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effrontery to count her acceptance of you as a foregone con¬ 
clusion ! ” 

“Sir!” hissed Prof. Paul, “it is an unfair advantage that 
Monsieur has taken. I, too, shall write. The morning’s mail will 
bring to her the offer also of my heart and hand with all the 
wealth and fame that shall be mine from the result of the rule 
that works both wavs. Unlike Monsieur, I shall not be so rude 
as to ask the written or spoken reply. A rose, placed bv her fair 
hand upon my plate at luncheon, shall suffice to assure me that 
my suit is acceptable.” 

“ Failing the rose?” cynically suggested his rival 

“Impossible, Monsieur! Put stay. Failing the rose, I pledge 
myself to no longer trouble the lady or Monsieur or any one else 
in this disappointing world.” 


When the two boarders entered the dining room at noon the 
young widow Lanier sat, blushing furiously, at the head of a table 
whereon flowers were conspicuously absent. The creole sank 
dejectedly into his usual seat on her left, staring blankly at his 
plate. Then, with a sudden impulse of hope, lifting it gingerly, 
to find underneath only the cloth. While he was so engaged, the 
hostess extended her right hand, which had been hidden in her 
lap, and dropped from slightly trembling fingers a long-stemmed 
white rose upon the plate of his rival, opposite. Livid with emo¬ 
tion, the disappointed suitor bounded from his seat, and tore out 
of the room, thus removing the only hindrance to a charming 
tableau h deux, which followed immediately upon his exit. 

Presently the gong clanged furiously at the gate. Hostess and 
guest had scarcely regained composure before Madame burst in 
upon them. “What folly is this?” she cried, fluttering Addle’s 
note derisively. “ Apparitions, noises, bah ! ” 

Meanwhile, Professor Xavier had returned. As he advanced 
into the room he trailed after him two long, insulated wires, and 
pressed to his head the open mouth of a small glass jar in which 
glowed a minute, strange substance. 

Madame's tirade was in full swing when, glancing at her 
brother, her incomplete sentence ended in a wild shriek. All 
three gazed on the scientist, appalled at the spectacle he pre- 
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sented. First headless, then trunkless, armless, formless, he was 
fast disappearing from view. Before they could collect their 
senses and rush to the rescue, he had vanished altogether, in an 
incredible manner, leaving no trace behind, unless it were the 
slightly scorched mark on the rug where he had stood. 

Completely unnerved by the shock, Madame w T as long ill, and 
had not the spirit, when she finally recovered, to contest the will, 
dated April 18 th, by which her brother had bequeathed to Ad£le 
Lanier his entire estate. Not another scrap of writing was found 
in the vanished scientists’ laboratory. With himself he had 
chosen to let perish all knowledge of the rule that worked both 
ways. 




The Black Cat Prize Story Contest. 


Here are the winners in the short-story competition which closed 
October 12, 1904. 

( Miss Susan K.Glaspell, Davenport, Iowa. 

1st Prize $1,.*»00 ' Edwin Carlile Litsey, Lebanon, Kv. 

( Adeline Knapp, Mill Valley, Calif. 

( Stanley R. Osborn, Omaha, Nebr. 

2d Prize $1,200 j Bradley Gilman, Boston, Mass. 

( Mr. W. H. Osborne, Newark, N. .T. 


3d 

Prize 

$700 

4th 

Prize 

$300 

5th 

Prize 

$300 

6th 

Prize 

$200 

7th 

Prize 

$200 

Nth 

Prize 

$200 

9th 

Prize 

$200 

10th 

Prize 

*200 


11th ) 

to >$8,000 
80th ) 

20 Prizes of 
$150.00 each 


31st 

to 

60th 


$3,000 


30 Prizes of 
$100.00 each 


l Jack London, Oakland, Calif. 

| Mr. W. L. Lockwood, Saratoga, N. Y. 

Frank Lillie Pollock, Toronto, Canada. 

Don Mark Lemon, San Francisco, Calif. 
Birdsall Jackson, Wantagh, N. Y. 

Miss Mary B. Mullett, Clinton, Iowa. 

Frank X. Finnegan, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Mcllvaine, Cambridge, Md. 

Mr. I. C. Davidson, Carthage, Ill. 

' Mr. C. B. Loomis, Fanwood, N. J. 

Mr. W. T. Arndt, Loudon Times. 

Mr. Chapin Howard, Grafton, Vt. 

Miss Catherine Carr, St. Charles, Ill. 

II. J. Hoyt, Mifflintown, Pa. 

Don Mark Lemon, San Francisco, Calif. 
Florence Sevier Thompson, Merrill, Wise. 
Mr. Hays Blackman. Sedalia, Mo. 

Mr. A. W. North, Woodland, Calif. 

Mrs. I. F. Mather, Germantown, N. Y. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Chenerv, Jamestown, N. D. 
Miss Frances Grover, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Clifford Howard, Washington, D. C. 
Pauline C. Bouve, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Frank P. Peufield, Houston, Texas. 
Ward Wilson, Coronado, Calif. 

Miss Catherine Young Glen, Elizabeth. X. .1. 
Miss Anna McClure Snoll, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin P. Carrigan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. W. George Gribble, Cambridge, Ma*s. 

’ John M. Oskison, New York, N. Y. 

Edmund S. Middleton, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Miss Susan K. Glaspell, Davenport, Iowa. 
Miss Grace S. Shephard, Brunswick, Maine. 
Lucretia D. Clapp, Burlington, Iowa. 

Arthur Stanley Riggs, New York, N. Y. 
Ethel Claire Randall, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Florence Olmstead, Savannah, Ga. 

Fred S. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. John Cain, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Anne de B. Scotland, Denver, Colo. 

W. T. Fernandez, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George Seibel, Pittsburg, Pa. 

George R. Chester, Connersville, Ind. 

Caroline Ticknor, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Mrs. H. M. Papworth, Sanford, Florida. 

Crete Warren, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Chapin Howard, Grafton, Yt. 

Miss Anne Pilsbury, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Jane Pratt, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mr. A. W. North, Woodland, Calif. 

Don Mark Lemon, San Francisco, Calif. 

Don Mark Lemon, San Francisco, Calif. 
Clifford Howard, Washington, D. C. 

Richard Barker Shelton, Hampton, N. II. 

Miss Violet Melville, Guatemala, C. A. 
Elizabeth Lambert Wood, Portland, Oregon. 
James O. Fagan, Waltham, Mass. 

Mr. B. R. Carlisle, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ethel Watts Mumford, New York, N. Y. 


To the 1,000 for piizes $1,500 was added for the following 
writers, for stories which failed to win prizes, but were deemed 
available: — 

Philip L. Allen, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary 
Foote Arnold, Terre Haute, Ind.; Don Mark 
Lemon, San Francisco, Calif.; Miss Jessie Beals, 
Boston, Mass.; Robert Cooke Bicknell, Chatta¬ 
nooga, Tenn. ; Shannon Birch, Hanover, Kans.; 
Lieut. F. V. S. Chamberlain, Fort Logan, Colo.; 
Walter Church, Yellville, Ark. ; Miss J. I,. 
Glover, McPhersonville.S.C.; Miss Irene Hardy, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; Frances Henry, Chicago, Ill.; 
Stanley Edwards Johnson, Boston, Mass. ; Miss 
Camilla J. Knight, Gloucester, Mass. ; Will 
Lisenbee, Cherokee, Kans. ; Winona Wilcox 
Payne, Cleveland, Ohio.; Joseph Noel, Oak¬ 
land, Calif. ; Henry Oyen, Chicago, Ill.; Mary 
A. Sheehan, Philadelphia, Pa.; Geo. W. Sum¬ 
mers, Parkersburg, W. Ya. ; Frank H. Sweet, 
Waynesboro, Va. 

No previous contest brought so many fascinating stories of the 
sort which The Black Cat was the first to call into life and 
which won for this magazine the title, “ The story-telling hit of 
the age,” and never before were so many tales of equal merit 
received. This latter fact made necessary a division of some of 
the prizes, which contingency was provided for in the conditions 
governing the contest. Therefore, the second prize of $1,000 was 
increased to $1,200 and the third prize of $500 was increased to 
$700. Writers whose stories failed to gain prizes, but were found 
available for purchase, received $1,500, thus bringing the total to 
$12,500 cash. Manuscripts were received from every part of the 
globe. Thirty-one states of the Union, Canada, England, and 
Central America are represented in the winning list. The State 
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of California, which carries off nearly #2,500, leads both in num¬ 
ber of manuscripts submitted and winnings. Both sexes share 
almost equally in the honors, the sum of #12,500 going to forty- 
three men and thirty-two women. The prizes were paid by certi¬ 
fied checks on The International Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

Now a word as to the manner and method of making the awards 
and the complaints of certain contestants whose stories were re¬ 
jected. Ever since the first number of The Black Cat was issued 
ten years ago its founder and publisher has passed final judgment 
on the stories submitted for its pages. In the contest just closed 
he personally read, between July 1st and November 30th, more 
than seven thousand manuscripts. Of the remaining stories sub¬ 
mitted he examined many hundred which had been passed up to 
him by competent, experienced assistants, each of whom is per¬ 
manently employed by the magazine and thoroughly familiar with 
its requirements and rules. To guard against the slipping through 
of a “ Black Cat story,” a cash reward was paid to each assistant 
reader, in addition to his salary, for every story passed up by him 
to the publisher and found worthy of a prize. The imperative 
instructions were, “If it’s worth reading pass it up.” As a further 
precaution against a slip of head or hand, a reward of #25 per 
story was paid to the second reader who passed up a manuscript 
marked unavailable by a first reader and found by the publisher 
to l>e worthy of a prize. 

Every manuscript was judged solely upon its merits as a story, 
the name or fame of a writer receiving no consideration whatever. 
Hundreds of stories from leading authors, educators, public men 
and women, whose names might add lustre to The Roll of Honor, 
were returned simply because they did not meet the requirements. 
The publisher of The Black Cat holds that he is the best judge 
of what is available for his publication. He knows that when he 
founded his periodical he founded something entirely outside of 
conventional lines — something which strongly appealed to intelli¬ 
gent, discriminating people. And while he is willing to accept 
the verdict of these lie cannot accept the verdict of contestants, 
nor will he enlist the services of a committee of distinguished 
judges who cannot possibly devote the time and labor which are 
absolutely necessary to reaching a fair, honest result. Solely 
upon the excellence of its stories the future of The Black Cat 
depends and no one can possibly be so deeply interested in that 
future as its publisher. If in exercising what the world over is 
recognized as a buyer’s right — that he who pays is entitled to 
his choice—a mistake occurs and a really good story is rejected 
the loss certainly falls upon The Black Cat and not upon the 
contributor whose offering will in these days find a ready market 
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provided it is what he claims for it. While the field is open to 
all, the man who writes “prize stories ” only should never enter a 
Black Cat contest because there his work must compete with 
that of thousands of clever, successful writers and be judged, not 
by the man he beholds in the mirror, but by the man who pays. 

A unique bit of fiction received from several would-be prize 
winnere whose manuscripts were returned consists of the charge 
that these contests are “ingenious schemes for securing subscrip¬ 
tions.” The fact is, The Black Cat cannot be issued profitably 
for subscription purposes. Any one familiar with the printing 
and publishing business of to-day knows this. Not one-tenth of 
its circulation consists of subscriptions. Every number is offered 
on its individual meiits by from 12,000 to 18,000 dealers. Every 
number is complete in itself and may be bought or not bought 
without missing anything in preceding or succeeding issues. That 
the magazine is bought on these lines month after month by from 
125,000 to 160,000 people is the best tribute to its worth. The 
condition that a subscription must accompany each manuscript 
submitted in competition is a necessary check upon the indiscrimi¬ 
nate offering of indifferent and worthless manuscripts in such 
quantities as would render the proper conduct of the contest 
impossible. Because no other publication on earth has paid such 
generous prizes for short stories as The Black Cat has j>aid 
during the past ten years it is deluged with manuscripts. Even 
under its present rule from five to forty-five manuscripts have 
been received from a single writer in one contest, and the reading 
and handling of the manuscripts has required the entire time of 
a trained force for fully four months. The publisher will gladly 
pay $5,000 to any one who will suggest an acceptable plan, 
free from the subscription condition, whereby the total offering 
of manuscripts will not exceed past limits and equally satisfac¬ 
tory results will be achieved as to number and quality of prize 
stories. The cost of a contest such as that just closed is from 
$25,000 to $30,000 and the profit on the subscriptions received in 
connection therewith does not cover three per cent, of this outlay. 
As a matter of fact, the publication of The Black Cat, begun 
largely as a labor of love, has become more and more so year 
after year owing to the constant increase in the cost of production. 

That in spite of the most painstaking search for the cleverest 
short stories money can buy it has become necessary at times to 
print tales far below The Black Cat’s standard — this is the 
publisher’s only regret. He hopes to see the day when every 
story in its pages will be the equal of the best story ever told. 

Boston, Mass., 

December, 1904. 



The Under-Water Man.* 

BY PHILIP LORING ALLEN. 

T was the remembrance of the good times of mv 
own boyhood days that made me liorrow a pole 
and fish-line from one of the row of ragged 
urchins along the pier. 

Fish must be plenty in the East River, I 
thought, when 1 saw my float bob under almost 
as soon as it touched the water. “ Pull up careful, mister,” sung 
out my instructor, and I lifted the pole with projier deliberation. 
“ Lost him,” said the boy, for the hook emerged without a fish. 
“ But there’s something stuck on it,” he added. “ Better take 
it off.” 

Then he stopped and gasped, and I gasped, too, as I took the 
hook in my hand. On it hung a gold ring with my angle worm 
still faintly wriggling inside it. It was a ]>eculiar ring, a diamond 
as big as a bean with the prongs of the setting shaped like the 
fingers of a tiny monkey’s paw. I had baited that hook with my 
own hands. I knew it had not touched l>ottom, for great ships 
came to that pier to take cargoes. My tackle had picked that ring 
out of the free flowing water, as if a man were to stand on tiptoe 
in Broadway, reach up, and pick a half dollar out of the air. 

I could see that the sergeant at the police station did not lielieve 
my story, though I had the boy to back it up. Yet it was hard to 
find anything criminal in it, since I had brought my find at once 
to the authorities. The sergeant and the captain had the ring on 
the desk and were turning over a bundle of photographs of jewelry. 
At last the captain snorted. 

“ Do you know where this ring came from ? ” he asked. 

“From the East River,” I answered. 

“ It’s one of the Barnotti jewels,” he almost shouted. 

• Copyright. IMS. toy Ttoe Shortstorv Publishing Company. AII rights reserve.!. 

• Copyright seeure.l In Great Britain. 
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Like everybody else I had nearly forgotten the jewel robbery 
that had been the sensation of two years before. An under-steward 
of a German liner had managed to make off with Madame Bar- 
notti’s jewel case. After three days’ work, the detectives caught 
the thief, and he confessed. He had lowered the casket by a fish 
line to the bottom of the river, and tied the other end of the line 
under the st'ringpiece of a pier, where no one was likely to see it. 
Returning the next night to make off with his booty, he found a 
stone where he had tied the jewel case, and the end of the line 
was frayed and ravelled as if a puppy had chewed it. 

“ That was in the North River,” said the police captain, after be 
had run over the story to me. “ This is the first piece of the 
jewelry that has been seen. How did it swim five miles around 
the Battery and turn up two years later at the other side of the 
island ? ” 

When the Associated Press sent the story over the country, peo¬ 
ple must have been starved for something to talk about, for they 
took it up instantly, ami wouldn’t let it drop. There were funny 
paragraphs about the thing in every newspaper, and sometimes a 
cartoon showing a demijohn as the bait I must have used for 
catching rings in the East River. There were no sea-serpent 
stories from summer resorts that year, but people who took imagi¬ 
nations with them on their vacations kept seeing strange things 
under water, sometimes shapeless black creatures prowling about 
dark sea places, sometimes regulation mermaids with long hair and 
scaly tails. I couldn’t guess how many columns were written to 
explain why, if some intelligent sea monster had stolen the Barnotti 
jewels, he should take it into his head to give any of them back. I 
had letters from every corner of the country where there was water 
enough for a mermaid to swim. I learned nothing from them, 
though once or twice I made trips up and down the coast and inter¬ 
viewed people. 

So things went on until September. Then, one day, I found a 
note in my mail that seemed really to mean something. 

“ When I read of your remarkable experience with the ring last 
Junc/' it said, “ I remembered your name. An explanation that 
seemed to me too strange and fantastic to be true kept recurring to 
my mind. I did not let myself believe it, but now, unless I have 
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been grossly imposed upon, my imaginings are about to be con¬ 
firmed. If you are still curious I shall be glad if you will aid me 
in probing this thing. You must start at once, as Thursday sees 
my hypothesis shattered or confirmed. The train you must take 
reaches here at 10.15, and I will meet it if I can coimt on your 
coming.” 

This bore a Providence postmark, and was signed with the name 
of Josiah D. Randley. 

The man who met me on the Providence station platform was 
tall and lean, with a face that was sharp, but tired looking. We 
picked each other out of the crowd in a moment, and he bundled 
me off to his own rooms. 

“ We must be off in a very few minutes,” he said, “ and I don’t 
know that you can spend the time better than by looking over 
these. I can explain later, on the way.” 

He pulled out the drawer of his table, and handed me two 
envelopes. I remembered once having received a letter that had 
fallen into the river in a mail bag, and was not found for a week. 
These were like it. They had had a long soaking, and it was in 
salt water, as I knew when I touched my tongue to one of them. 
The gum from the flaps behind had been washed away long ago, 
and tarred string, absurdly heavy, was knotted around to keep the 
envelopes from falling apart. The addresses were in pencil, well 
enough written, but blotched. The paper had been of very fine 
quality. I opened the first letter and the pencilled writing was 
clear enough. This was what I read: 

Mk. Randlbt : — 

Remember Tom Cone ? You can save his life. You know how to 
save drowning men. Re ready to do It at the place I caught the sculpln. 

It will be the night of the full moon. Come before sunrise. No more 
here. Wrong parties must not understand this. This paper came from 
the wreck. 

Tom Comb. 

" The wreck! ” I exclaimed, and then noticed that the upper 
comer of the sheet was stamped with an anchor and the name 
“ Eldebarda.” “ It must be full two years,” I said, “ since the 
Eldebarda went down.” 

“ From the wreck,” repeated Mr. Randley, “ and the Eldebarda 

lies now — I looked it up-in thirty-four feet of water off 

Thatcher’s Island.” 
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I pulled open the second envelope. “ It’s word for word the 
same,” said my host. “ If you’ve seen enough of the first, it’s 
time for us to start.” 

It was the night of the full moon, as the letter had fixed, but 
clouds were scurrying so that most of the time it was nearly dark. 
A buggy was waiting for us, ami we drove off into the night. 

“Well,” said Mr. Handley after a few minutes, “I suppose 
there are things about that letter you would like to know. I’ll 
tell you all I can.” 

“ To lx*gin with,” I said, “ who is Tom Cone ? ” 

“ I teach school at a village some miles back in the country 
here,” he said, “and Tom Cone was one of my pupils. He was 
the poorest scholar and the best swimmer that any poor school¬ 
master ever had to handle. Four years and three months ago, 
he disappeared.” 

“How disappeared-? ” I asked. 

“ Everyone supposed he was drowned. I ought to lx? surest of 
all, for I saw him go down, lie didn’t go down the usual three 
times, hut once, with his hands in the air, waving to me on the 
bank. I’ve never been able to forget the look of his face and his 
hands as he went down in the middle of the river.” 

“ I’ve never seen a man drown,” I said, for want of a better 
remark, “ and from" what other people have told me, I never 
want to.” 

The schoolmaster made a queer sort of sound in his throat, 
almost a chuckle. 

“ As to that,” he said, “ the look Tom Cone gave me was as un¬ 
like that you picture on a drowning man’s face as yours tonight. 
I can’t get away from the idea that he was smiling. And there 
was a gesture he made with his arm. I thought it a signal for help, 
as a man might make caught bv a terrible cramp. But even when 
I was groping under water, hoping to save poor Tom, and after¬ 
wards when we had the boats out and were dragging the bed of the 
stream, I kept seeing that gesture, and when it flashed before me 
again, I couldn’t believe that Tom wanted help when he made it. 
I had seen him make just such a gesture once before.” 

“ When ? ” I asked. 

“It’s almost too absurd to put into words,” said the schoolmas- 
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ter. “ Tom was the sort of boy who was too fond of the healthy 
wildness of the woods and the rivers ever to bo in danger of the 
waywardness that we call wildness. Just once in the time I knew 
him did he do anything to shake that opinion 1 had of him. The 
incident was trivial enough. I passed down the street on a winter 
evening and saw' him w'ith his hand on the swinging door of a 
bar-room that was the scandal of the town. The same moment he 
saw me, he waved his hand, and slowly pushed open the door 
and walked in. Why should he give that same wave of the hand 
and have the same look on his face if he was drowning l ” 

“ Expressions are uncertain things to go by,” I said. “ What 
does Ife mean about the sculpin ? ” 

“lie caught it w’ith his hands in fifteen feet of water,” said the 
schoolmaster. “ How many swimmers could do such a tiling ( He 
knew I would remember. It was on an outing we took ono sum¬ 
mer. On holidays w’e never behaved much like master and pupil. 
1 w’as very fond of the boy. You remember Wordsworth, ‘ a pair 
of friends though I was young, and Matthew' seventy-tw'o,’ — not 
that I am a septuagenarian,” he added. 

“ You saw' him drowning,” I said, for a strange thought w*as 
coming over me, “and now, four years later, he w r ants you to 
come and restore a drowning man. As a boy I remember a little 
lake with rock walls around it, where no one would go at night 
because they used to say that calls for help came from the water. 
A fisherman had drowned there years before. If Tom Cone is liv¬ 
ing-” 

“ There’s something to be said against it,” said the school¬ 
master quietly. 

“ But you don’t account for the letters.” 

“ If Tom Cone as a spirit could handle the ordinary material, 
pencil and paper, he could have used mv own writing desk instead 
of stealing paper from a rotting wreck.” 

“ True enough,” I said, “ and you haven’t told me how the 
letters came to you.” 

“ They were left high and dry by the receding tide. One was 
picked up on a sandy beach near Saybrook. The other was on a 
flat rock at Block Island. The rock was barely out of water at low 
tide. Bathers saw something white on it, and going over to exam- 
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ine it, found this letter, held in place by a stone. They seem to 
have been scattered about in the hope that some one would be for¬ 
warded. There’s no telling how many others miscarried.” 

For a long while we drove on without a word. There was only 
light enough from the moon behind to show where the clouds 
looked ugliest. It had begun to rain while we were talking, and 
the drops came down faster and faster. We splashed on, along 
a sandy road that stood the storm well enough. But an hour after 
midnight we saw we were in for something more than an autumn 
drizzle. The ditches were rivers, and the wind and rain would 
have blinded us even if there had been light enough to see. There 
was no chance of keeping the road — every five minutes we found 
our buggy tilted half over with the hub against a stone fence. When 
at last we could make out a farm house and barn through the dark 
and the sheets of rain, we tried no further, but took shelter and 
waited, drenched and shivering. 

“ What time is sunrise ? ” I asked, after a while. I knew he 
was thinking of the same thing. 

“ At 5.32,” he said. “ If the storm lets us start in another hour 
we might still make it I was planning an easy jog and time to 
spare at the other end.” 

But the storm did not relent with the hour. It was after three 
before the worst of it had passed, and streaks of moonlight gave us 
an idea of the road. Sand and mud from the wheels showered on 
us, gullies gave us jouncings, and low T -hanging trees slashed our 
faces in dark lanes, but Mr. Randley never stopped urging the 
horse, and the poor beast staggered through mire and flood. 

As it began to grow light, I turned to the schoolmaster. 

“ Three miles,” he said, without waiting for me to speak, “ and 
four minutes-” 

It took a full half hour for those three miles. The schoolmaster’s 
face was set, and every moment he moistened his lips. 

“ You haven’t told me all you know about this,” I said. 

“No,” he admitted, “not everything. Whatever we find at the 
cove, I’ll tell you the rest there.” 

We tied the horse to a sapling, climbed a fence into a field full 
of rocks on a hilltop from which we looked over the sea, and started 
down on a narrow, crooked path. We stepped out at last on a strip 
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of the whitest sandy beach. It was not ten yards long, and on 
either side the rocks rose so high that it seemed as if they threat¬ 
ened to close together overhead. The inlet from the ocean was 
narrow, but the water before us, with the last raindrops falling on 
it, was deep and of the clearest green. On the sand almost at our 
feet lay humped up the body of a man. I heard the schoolmaster 
catch his breath. 

“ He tried it alone,” he said to himself very low, and I did not 
understand what he meant “ Think of the desperation that made 
him try it alone.” 

The man lay on his face with fingers dug deep into the sand 
and feet just at the water’s edge. I took the body by the shoulders 
and tried to drag it farther up the beach, but by myself I could 
not budge it The schoolmaster silently came to help me, and 
together we managed to lift it to a flat rock. 

Yes, it was a man, and yet its proportions were those of some 
missha])ed sea monster. It seemed all body. The arms were pipe- 
stems, the legs weak and shriveled, but, under a torn sailor jacket, 
the enormous chest bulged like a great cask. Knots of muscle 
stood out, even in death, beneath the collar bones. Long wild hair 
was matted over the shoulders with bits of kelp and sea moss 
tangled in it. The cheeks and the chin, which bore the straggling 
beginnings of a beard, were of the hue of a man at the crisis of a 
jaundice, nearer to green than yellow. The skin was rough, oily 
and scaly. 

I looked at my companion. lie only nodded his head slowly. 

“ You didn’t tell me of Tom Cone’s deformity,” I said. 

“ He w T as as shapely a lad when I knew him as any you ever 
saw,” he answered solemnly. 

Then we began a closer examination. About the waist was a 
wide canvas belt, bearing the name of a ship. I unfastened it and 
saw that from it hung more than a dozen leather and cloth pouches 
which jingled. I fumbled at the strings of the first one, and 
opened it on the glitter of jewels. At random I picked out one of 
the pieces and started. It was an ear pendant, a diamond clasped 
in the fingers of a tiny monkey’s paw in gold. 

“For the love of God,” I cried, “unless this is some night¬ 
mare, tell me what more you know of it.” 
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“ I can only tell you,” he answered in a strange voice, “ what 
came back to me when I read of your experience last June. Tom 
Cone, L told you, was no scholar. I ought to say he was no scholar 
except in things that concerned his own strength and his health. 
Then his interest awakened. He learned of his own body and its 
workings faster than I could teach him. It was the first time in 
his schooling that he had been interested enough to ask a question. 
But I’ve never forgotten the set of conundrums he put one day 
when he joined me on the way home from school. ‘ I always sup¬ 
posed u fish breathed water,’ he blurted out He looked so serious 
that 1 joked him about it, and asked him if it were a jiersonal mat¬ 
ter. But he followed up his question. ‘ If a fish really breathes 
the air that’s dissolved in the water, why can’t we breathe it ?’ he 
asked. I gave him plenty of reasons of course. I told him we had 
warm blood, and needed more air in a minute than we could get 
from hundreds or thousands of gallons of water. If nothing else, 
our lungs did not have passages for handling such quantities. The 
mu sides of the chest and diaphragm were not jwwerful enough to 
force water in and out, as they did air. But he persisted: ‘ If we 
could breathe water fast enough, couldn't we live that way i ’ And 
I believe I said I supposed so. 

“ lie was in school two years after that without saying anything 
that implied his questions came from anything but a momentary 
fancy. Then came the day when he told me he was going away, 
and asked me to come with him for a final outing. Just before we 
reached the old swimming hole, he stopjied and threw back his 
coat. ‘ Feel,’ he said. I put my hand on his chest, and it was 
stony hard. I could scarcely believe it was flesh. ‘ I knew that 
dumb-bells and elastic pulleys took up a great deal of your time, 
and that your coats never buttoned around you,’ I said, ‘ but this 
is something any athlete in the world would envy. You’ve accom¬ 
plished a marvel! ’ 

“ Tom smiled a peculiar smile, and began a performance that I 
made nothing of then. lie opened his mouth and began to take 
deep breaths. At first they were slow and regular, but they came 
faster and faster, until his great, powerful chest fluttered like the 
breast of a frightened bird. There was no trick about it He was 
taking full, deep breaths and expelling them faster than I could 
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count, as fast as a man’s teeth chatter in midwinter. The rush of 
the air in and out was so violent that the sound it made was a sort 
of deep whistling. 

“ We went on to the pool together, but before I was out of my 
shoes, Tom had dived from the bank, and was swimming out. 
When he got to midstream, as I told you, he waved his hand with 
that strange gesture and went down. There’s nothing more that I 
haven’t told you. I went down, and did my best to save him, but 
he fought me off. He was writhing with pain, it seemed, but all 
the while was groping his way down stream. One thing more — 
when I touched him at the bottom of the river I felt that same 
amazing flutter of his chest.” 

The schoolmaster walked over to Tom Cone’s body and rested 
his weight for a moment on the ril>s. “ Water, and nothing but 
water, in all but the uppermost cells of the lungs,” he said, “ It is 
not so in a drowned man.” 

“ Ilis weight — ” 1 exclaimed, “that accounts for it” 

Well, between us w T e were not long in piecing out the whole story. 
Tom Cone had proved his own theory only too well. We had won¬ 
dered at first at his weak, pitiful limbs. But we saw soon enough 
what they meant lie had doubtless dwelt on the delights of a free 
life under the waves, the life of a modern Triton, lie had thought 
of lazy strokes through cool waters, or playful tussles with break¬ 
ers. But none of these were for him. Swim ( The calls of active 
muscles that he once answered by deep draughts of pure air, would 
have meant his death. The scant supply of life-giving oxygen 
which his heaving chest could draw from the water about him kept 
him alive, but no more. Five active minutes, and he would have 
stifled. lie, the prince of swimmers, could only creep. So he 
crawled over the ocean ooze, skulked about sunken ships, anil 
prowled in the dark waters about the cities. The prizes of a hun¬ 
dred sea losses were his. The wealth of India was in his hands, 
and yet the mere struggle to keep breath in his body had tortured 
him, deformed him, blasted him. His half-distorted mind had 
seen some hope in the grotesque message of the Barnotti ring. 
With reason giving way, he had toiled over his appeals for help to 
his old friend. 

As he waited at sunrise in the clear water of the cove, he could 
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not know that any of his pleas had been heeded, but he knew that 
his was only a mockery of life, and no risk was too great to run in 
the effort to shake it off. 1 f none were there to help him, he could at 
any rate wait no longer, but would hazard all alone. With youth 
and vigor, he had withstood the shock of a metamorphosis to which 
only the age of fable could tell of a parallel, but life had gone out 
when, desperate and alone, he had sought to claim for himself again 
the air and the sun. 





Doctor Million.' 


BY DON MARK DEMON. 

HIS time last year I weighed two hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. I always thought that if 
I weighed but one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds I would be in heaven. Now I weigh 
only eighty-nine pounds! Some stout ladies, I 
know, would be delighted to learn how I lost 
so much weight in a year’s time. Now, these are just the ladies 
I wish to warn. lie called himself Doctor Million. He is a tall, 
slender, dark man, and wears a beard and moustache. He parts 
his hair in the middle, and puts oil on it. If he should come to 
your city, beware of him! True, he made me lose nearly two 
hundred pounds weight in a year! — but the way he did it was 
dreadful. Dreadful! I don’t mean that I suffered much — I 
can’t say that and be honest, and I would rather be honest than 
be slender. I mean, the medicine he used to make me lose flesh 
was dreadful. Dreadful to a high-spirited lady! 

Of course, I didn’t know at first — indeed, I didn’t know until 
last month — what he gave me to reduce my weight. But I know 

now, and if ever I meet Doctor Million again-. He called 

himself Doctor Million, I think, because he hoped to doctor the 
millions — I believe his true name is Doctor Harvey. He was 
always very polite, but the means he took to reduce my weight 
was disgraceful! Outrageous! 

A lady friend of mine — Mrs. Wilson — gave me his card. 
He had reduced her weight eighty pounds in two months, and she 
was very enthusiastic over him. I think she was a bit in love with 
him. 

I’m not saying — but it looked that way. She gave me his 
card, and when I« kind of questioned her about him — that is, if 
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he was a gentleman, and all that — I didn’t want to be doctored by 
a quack, of course — she wouldn’t let me rest until I had dressed 
up in my black silk and went with her to his offices. 

He had fine offices. He must have made lots of money — almost 
a million, I do believe — while he was in San Francisco. There 
are so many stout ladies in ’Frisco. I think I must have waited 
two whole hours before I coftld get to see him, there were so many 
patients waiting before me. 

It kind of did me good to see some of the other ladies. One 
of them in particular was so very stout that I felt almost ashamed 
of thinking of reducing my weight. 1 looked real slim beside her. 
But mv friend held on to my hand, and just wouldn’t let me go, 
and I stayed. I was a bit curious myself to see what kind of a 
man Doctor Million was like. 

At last my turn came, and when I met the doctor I was real 
pleased with him. He was very affable and gentlemanly, and 
assured me that he could reduce my weight a hundred pounds in 
five months, without hurting my constitution the least bit. 

I hemmed and hawed a while, but of course I fell in with my 
friend’s plans at last — as I had intended to do all along if the 
doctor pleased me — and I became one of his regular patients. 

When I had paid down my first fee — it was pretty dear, but 
he agreed to return it if I didn’t lose weight within a week — I got 
a box of pills from him to take. But first, while I was in his 
private office, he gave me a capsule to swallow. It was larger than 
a four-grain quinine capsule, and it had no taste whatever. Fgh ! 
but when I think of it now, I almost wish I weighed what I used 
to, and had Doctor Million here! 

Well, I went on just as usual, eating quite hearty, for I always 
was a quite hearty enter all my life; but within a week I began to 
notice that I was getting slenderer. I had to gather my skirt a 
bit at the back to keep it from sagging, and within two weeks 
actually I wa9 ashamed to appear in public in my usual clothes. 
I was getting slenderer and slenderer every hour. Why, lit the 
end of that two weeks T must have weighed not over two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

I was almost frightened to think of it, but Doctor Million 
assured me that it was all right. He tried to explain to me, like a 
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doctor does, how I was growing slenderer; but of course I 
couldn’t understand his scientific words. I just nodded my head 
and looked wise, and said, “Ah, yes!” and he thought I under¬ 
stood. 

The doctor had an amusing picture over his mantel. I laughed 
at it myself, but one stout lady said that it was an outrage. I 
think she was just putting on. The picture was called, “ Eighteen 
Feet of Embonpoint; or, Before and After.” It represented six 
very stout ladies, standing side bv side. Behind the picture was 
some kind of wires, and every little bit the first picture would 
change, and there in its place would be a picture of the same 
ladies, only none of them could have weighed over one hundred 
and thirty pounds. 

The doctor gave me a card with the pictures on it. It is just 
like this: 
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I used to look at this picture and think how nice it would be 
when I weighed only about one hundred and thirty pounds; but 
now I know that all slender ladies are not happy. 

Well, in a month I was so slender that I had to have all my 
clothes made over, and I kept growing slenderer and slenderer. 
I was always hungry, however, and ate all I liked, but it seemed 
the more I ate the hungrier and slenderer I got. 

I know that there are lots of stout ladies who would give a great 
deal to be growing slenderer every day like I grew, and some 
who, after they learn what cured me of being too stout, would 
swallow one of those pills like I swallowed in Doctor Million’s 
private office, if they could only get one. But, ugh! when I think 
of taking that pill and Doctor Million looking on in his gentle¬ 
manly way, I feel dreadful ashamed of myself and dreadful angry 
at him. 
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The strangest thing about it was, Doctor Million gave every 
one of his patients a little box of green pills, and said that when¬ 
ever any one of us wished to stop where we were — that is, not 
get any slenderer — all we had to do was to take those green pills 
according to directions. 

I knew of only one lady who took the pills, and truly enough she 
stopped right away growing slenderer, and stood still for over two 
weeks. Then she began to grow stout again, and now she is much 
stouter than before she went to Doctor Million. 

That is why I am afraid to touch those green pills. I dislike 
to be as slender as I am, considering I am quite a tall woman, but 
I should dislike more to grow as stout as I used to be. So I have 
put those green pills away in my bureau, and every little while I 
look at them and wonder if I could dare take them. 

I once asked Doctor Million what it was that he gave his pa¬ 
tients to make tlvein so slender. But he only laughed atid said 
that that would be to give away his great secret, which had cost 
him over a million of dollars, and of course he couldn’t do that. 
But he told me not to worry, as it was a natural remedy for stout¬ 
ness, and as old as Egypt, and that if I wished to grow stout again, 
all I had to do was to take those green pills. But I daren’t. 

Well, things went on, as my friends said, from thin to thinner, 
and when I had paid Doctor Million as much as five hundred dol¬ 
lars, he said that I was cured, and after that I must come to see 
him only as a friend, and no longer a patient. And, indeed, I was 
quite fond of him, and did go to see him quite often, and he always 
seemed to have as many patients as he could possibly attend to; 
but, finally, one day, a lady in the office got me out into the hall¬ 
way, and asked me if I knew what it was that Doctor Million gave 
us ladies to make us slender. 

Of course, I didn’t know, and I said as much, whereupon she 
whispered something in my ear that made me almost slap her face, 
so vexed and mortified was T. But she persisted that it was true 
— every word of it. Why, she herself had weighed nearly three 
hundred but seven months before, while now she weighed scarcely 
eighty pounds, so slender she had grown. 

Of course I thought she had taken some offense at Doctor Mil¬ 
lion, or was sent in by some other doctor to frighten away his pa- 
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tients, and I was real rude to her. But since then I have learned 
that she was just an honest, high-spirited lady like myself, trying 
to warn trusting folks away from the toils of an evil doctor. 

Now, you will want to know what this lady said to me, and the 
day after she got me into the hall I went again to call on Doctor 
Million to ask him to his face if it was true; but he was gone. 

I never was so much astonished in all mv life; gone for good, 
the janitor of the building told us. Why, I believe I would have 
trusted Doctor Million with my eyes. However, he was gone and 
there was no use crying over spilt milk; and, besides, I was as 
slender as I ever wish to be, weighing only about ninety pounds 
with my clothing on. 

The day after the doctor was gone, a number of we ladies who 
had been his patients all met together at my house, and we talked 
the matter over, and all agreed that it must be so. Doctor Mil¬ 
lion— it is enough, I think, to make a proud-spirited woman blush 
with shame — had given every one of us, in those big capsules we 
swallowed in his private office, a little snake, and the snake had 
grown and grown and grown in our stomachs and eaten up every¬ 
thing we had put in our mouths, until there simply wasn’t any¬ 
thing left for our bodies to live on, and of course we had all be¬ 
come as slender as shadows. And those green pills were to kill 
the snake when we had been eaten — as it were — out of house 
and home, and didn’t want to grow any slenderer. 

Mercy! I have heard of men having the snakes, but I never 
dreamt that I should some day have them myself, and I can 
hardly keep my hands off that little box of green pills. But I 
know if I should take those pills and the snake in my stomach be 
killed, I should weigh two hundred and seventy-five pounds within 
a year, and I do so want to stay slender. 

Eighty-nine pounds for a fairly tall woman, as women go, is 
too slender, I think, and my husband says that it’s too thin, too, 
and I am mortally afraid that he will learn about those green pills 
and put them in my food without me knowing anything about it. 



The Man Who Did Things Twice.* 

BY DON MARK LEMON. 

F commanding figure and soldierly bearing, with 
deep-set gray eyes, hollow, cadaverous cheeks, 
and moustache and hair ail intense blue black, 
his singular personality alone had anywhere and 
at all times attracted special attention to the 
man; but coupled with this distinguished per- 
soneity, and singling him out as remarkable in the highest degree, 
was the fact that he lived in duplicate. 

Thus — if on Monday he arose early, breakfasted on coffee, 
toast, and eggs, afterwards retired to his rooms to occupy himself 
until noon at his desk ; then, after partuking of lunch, quit his 
rooms to nimble about the city, giving alms to the old blind 
orgamvoman, going up and down particular streets and through 
particular quartern, thence liack to his hotel, to his dinner, to his 
desk after dinner, and finally to lied — on Tuesday he would go 
through precisely the same regime; arising early, breakfasting on 
coffen, toast, and eggs; afterwards retiring to his desk, thence to 
lunch, to his rambles up and down those particular streets and 
through those particular quarters that lie liad visited on Monday, 
giving alms to the old blind orgamvoman ; thence luick to his 
hotel, to dinner, to his desk and papers; finally to lied. 

On Wednesday he perhaps would spend the day quite differ¬ 
ently, arising late, going out on horseliack for the entire day, 
attending the theatre at night, and to l>ed at midnight or later; 
but howsoever he spent Wednesday, Thursday — or the day 
following — was sure to lie a repetition down to the smallest 
detail. 

Frida}’ would see commenced a new series of action for Saturday 
to duplicate. 
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lie whs the echo — as it were — of himself, and a consummate 
eclio at that, for time and time again he had been watched to see 
whether he would not make some mistake or fail in his series of 
duplication, but whenever it was possible for an act to be dupli¬ 
cated he never laid l»een known to fail in its duplication; and, 
indeed, he had grown so shrewd in the matter that he never did 
on one day what could not reasonably be duplicated upon the next 

if that succeeding day w;is to be a duplication of the preceding 
one, and not the beginning of a new series of action. 

That this man should deliberately go about living as if his soul 
were a stereosco|»e, and life, to lie appreciated, must be like the 
stereoscopic picture, double, was generally considered an astonishing 
thing; and, besides, it seemed such a reprehensible waste of energy, 
time, and money. 

To fall from his horse upon a Wednesday at a particular cross¬ 
ing, bruising his body and spraining his wrist, was bad enough; 
but to repeat the accident at that particular crossing upon the 
following day was a pure waste of energy. To lose a half-hour on 
Friday by coming dowm to the depot too early was perhaps an 
error of calculation; but to repeat the action on the following 
Saturday was a waste of time. To visit his tailor on Monday ami 
order a new suit of clothing was nothing reprehensible ; but to 
drop in on the following day at precisely the same minute and 
order a similar suit of clothing could be nothing less than a waste 
of money. 

It was this trait of duplicating all his expenditures that had first 
attracted attention to the man's singular diameter. And, indeed, one 
who coolly and voluntarily paid all his bills twice over was certain, 
sooner or later, to have minute notice taken of himself and his 
comings ami goings. 

Not only was Henry Iloliart's character remarkable, but it had 
an element of danger as well. Any enemy could have committed 
a series of duplicate crimes or misdemeanors about the city of 
Weston and The Man Who Did Tilings Twice would have come 
under instant suspicion as the guilty party. But evidently Henry 
Holiart was without enemies; one might add, without friends. 
His was the licst known face, but he the least known man, in the 
cultured little city of Weston. Not that his diameter was such 
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as to repel the advance of friendship, but simply that he drew 
around perhaps a gentle and kindly nature, an almost impenetrable 
cloak of reserve. 

It may have been that the man's mind was divided, one half 
acting normally and consistently, whilst the other half drove him 
each alternate day to imitate his conduct of the preceding day, as 
a little impish boy imitates the actions of one going before him in 
the street. Or perhaps he was merely eccentric. But there 
seemed something more than eccentricity in his conduct when, 
upon a certain Saturday, he delil)erately returned and allowed a 
vicious dog to bite him in the manner that it had bit him some 
twenty-four hours before. Such conduct could arise from nothing 
less than methodical madness. 

Living his own life in his own reserved way, cultured and 
studious, troubling no one, offending none; doubly liberal in his 
expenditures and never pressed for means, steadfast in his chosen 
eccentricity — if such it were—and in his face and manner no 
questioning doubt of himself, perhaps in time Henry Holxirt had 
been accepted like any other man, the curious had ceased to be 
curious, and his mysterious character, without any further or deeper 
scrutiny, had become one of the mysteries of human life, had not 
the man been suddenly struck down as by an invisible hand and 
the appalling mystery of his death heightened tenfold the mystery 
of his life. 

On a Tuesday morning, at fifteen minutes of ten o’clock, an 
attendant was summoned by the call-bell to room Sixty-Three of 
the Sumner House, and upon obeying the call found Henry 
Hobart struggling in the throes of a strange and unnatural 
death. 

The Man Who Did Things Twice, half-dressed, standing in the 
centre of his outer room, was battling with the invisible air about 
him for breath, or, as the attendant put it later, “Like he was 
fightin’ with something that weren’t there.” 

The hotel was aroused, Doctor Thiel was liastily summoned from 
his office on the next floor, and everything was done that science 
could suggest or despair persuade, yet in less than ten minutes 
Henry Hobart lay dead on the floor, within his stilled brain hidden 
the profound mystery of his life, and still echoing in the death 
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room his one strangled cry ere death sealed his blue li|>s — 
To-morrow ! 

It was a strange case, a questionable case, a frightful case, but 
beyond all it proved a battling case, for the police came, removed 
the body to the morgue, intimating death by poison or other foul 
play, and examined the rooms and overhauled the possessions of 
the dead man, but who the deceased was, who his kindred or what 
his former residence, or the cause of his death, they could not 
discover. The scholarly tomes that filled his shelves bore no 
signatures or bookmarks, and private papers of any kind there 
were none. The autopsy made the same day — afternoon — upon 
the body of the deceased failed to discover any poison, and Doctor 
Thiel's belief that the man had been strangled seemed without 
support, as no foreign substance or growth of any kind was found 
in the windpipe or air passages. 

Nevertheless, Doctor Thiel was firm and blunt: “The man was 
strangled,” he maintained. “ Make the best of that, gentlemen, 
and then go to your dinners.” 

One thing only seemed certain, one thing only was undisputed, 
— The Man Who Did Things Twice, w r ith severed windpipe and 
autopsy-marred lx>dy, would not duplicate his own death upon the 
morrow. He had come to his death on a Tuesday, a Tuesday with 
which — had he lived — he would have begun a new course of 
action to be duplicated on Wednesday. But he had died, and 
now for once The Man Who Did Things Twice would fail in his 
eccentricity. Perhaps for that his spirit would lie troubled. 

Next morning, while the attendant who had been first on the 
death scene of the previous day w*as holding forth at length on 
the tragedy with certain servant-cronies, the call-bell suddenly 
rang and the hand of the call dial spun around and pointed to 
number Sixty-Three. 

The man hastened to obey the summons, not noticing that the 
hands of the hall clock pointed to fifteen minutes of ten, nor delay¬ 
ing to recollect what guest occupied room Sixty-Three. The 
tragedy of the preceding day had been the event of his life, and 
he had not as yet descended to the trifles of his daily routine. 

As he tapped briskly at the door of room Sixty-Three and put 
his hand upon the knob to enter, it suddenly came over him that 
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he had done precisely such a thing before. That at about that 
time of some other morning he had been summoned by the call- 
bell to room Sixty-Three — had knocked, turned the knob, en¬ 
tered — and-a loud cry, a shout thick with horror, broke from 

the man’s lips, and he reeled hick into the hallway. 

There before him, in the centre of the fateful room, half-dressed, 
battling with the invisible air, with blue lips and protruding eyes, 
stood The Man Who Did Tilings Twice. 

The ominous, ghostly hush that followed the frightened attend¬ 
ant’s cry was quickly broken by the hurry of many feet, and soon 
again the hotel was aroused and again Doctor Thiel bent over the 
prostrate and dying Henry Hobart. 

Outside and distantly could be heard the clang of the Hre-liells, 
but in the room of death all was sudden silence, all were hushed 
by the frightful, ghostly thought that the scene before them had 
been enacted before—the dying man with his discolored face and 
struggling hands, the physician bending over him, the alarmed, 
pitying faces of the gathered guests, and the frightened servants 
huddled in the background. And the man must die—die as he 
had died! 

They looked on, and waited. Then the end came, and Doctor 
Thiel, arising, said, “He is dead!” He had uttered those words 
once before and under like conditions. And the guests and the 
servants spoke together in horrified whispers, as they had done 
before; then the assembly broke up and the hallway was cleared, 
as before! 

There was something immeasurably painful about it all, to live 
a thing over in that frightful way, to be, as it were, mere puppets 
at a show, and one day to lie to another day as a reflection in 
a mirror. 

For a time those who had witnessed ls>th tragedies seemed to 
live in a kind of trance, and moved about and whispered together 
like beings in a dream; but finally the natural reasserted itself, 
and then curiosity seized them. 

What was the meaning of it? Henry Hobart had died and his 
body had been mutilated by the surgeon’s knife. How, then, had 
he died a second time and his body shown no marks of the knife? 
Had they been deceived by a ghost? No: there in room Sixty- 
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Three lay the dead man — flesh and blood — and seven blocks 
away, resting on a marble slab, with the water dripping continu¬ 
ally on it, lay the other body of Henry Hobart — The Man Who 
Did Things Twice. 

A sudden doubt came into the mind of Doctor Thiel, a misgiv¬ 
ing that frightened him. Was that other body — that autopsy- 
marred body — still resting quietly on its slab at the morgue? 
Or — 

Hastily quitting the hotel, he hurried towards the morgue, and 
suddenly came up against an insurmountable blank wall of 
mystery. The morgue was a heap of charred ruin and smolder¬ 
ing, steaming ashes, and if the autopsy-marred body of Henry 
Hobart had lieen lying on its slab during the period of the fire, 
then it had been totally consumed, and that other body up at the 
hotel was that of a second Henry Hobart; but, if the autopsy- 
marred body of Henry Hobart had not been lying quietly on its 
slab during the raging of the tire, then, in God’s name, who and 
what was he who had died up at the Sumner House that 
morning ? 
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BY DON MARK LEMON. 

WAS living in Pima County, Arizona, in 1885. 
Joe Hillard was living there then. He is dead 
now, jMHtr fellow, ami only God and three fools 
know how he died. I was one of the three 
fools — perhaps the least guilty — certainly 
not blameless. 

Everybody liked Hillard, lie was a handsome, athletic fellow, 
wearing his hair long and flowing, in ideal cowboy fashion, brave 
and kind-hearted, brainy as any two men I have ever known, with 
a memory whose power was but little short of prodigious. He 
came originally from New Hampshire, I believe, but his personal 
history antecedent to 1881 was veiled in mystery. He himself 
never spoke of his youth, ami no one in Arizona seemed to know 
anything about him prior to the summer he arrived in the Terri¬ 
tory, nor to this day can I more than conjecture why he should 
have come out to a new land like Arizona — brilliant fellow that 
he was—and have spent his time roughing it in the hills, instead 
of remaining at home and cultivating his remarkable talents. And 
as for that conjecture, I leave it to the reader to discover. 

In March, ’82, in partnership with Hillard and four other men 
— all good prospectors and courageous fellows — I opened up a 
mine in the hills north-east of Tucson. We had no stamps — only 
two arrastres — but the ore was rich, and we were making the 
ground pay, when one night the Apaches came along and stole 
our burros, leaving us without nny power with which to crush 
the ore, and crippling us entirely as far as quartz mining went 

We believed that the little band of Apaches was led by a white 
renegade, the most villainous being that had ever dragged a help¬ 
less captive over the cnctus spikes at the heels of an infuriated 
mustang, and the night after Tom Hazen was shot through the 
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back of the head, as he came walking quietly into camp, we hid 
our provisions in a rendezvous in the hills, and set about making 
preparations to exterminate our enemies. We proposed to kill 
the Apaches like reptiles, but we would hang their white leader 
like a murderer. 

We had never seen this renegade. Xo white man in Arizona 
had ever seen him face to face, save the dead that lay out on the 
hot alkali lands, or up in the hills, with their sealed lips baked by 
the sun or eaten away by ants. Yet, though he seemed as invisible 
as the Angel of Death, he was a terrible reality. Ik* was the mov¬ 
ing spirit l>ehind “Apache Kid,” when that noted Indian was 
striking like a rattlesnake through all Arizona, and many an ash- 
heap no bigger than a mole-hill cried out to heaven for vengeance 
upon him — ash-heaps that once were human beings! 

The friendly Pima Indians, to whom were due all knowledge 
of tin’s white renegade, had reported that his face was ghastly 
white, despite the fact that for years he had lived under the open 
sky in one of the hottest climates of the West, and that his fea¬ 
tures, while not. ugly, were cruel as death. 

We proposed to make of ourselves a party of vengeance, take 
this man prisoner, and execute him. Ilillard was made our leader, 
for he was the best man amongst us, and we all knew it. We were 
alike courageous, but Ilillard was infinitely shrewd in his bravery; 
we were all physically powerful, but Ilillard handled his strength 
like a trained athlete. 

In three days we had run to earth two of the Apaches, and 
killed them. I lost the little finger of my right hand in that affair. 

This taste of retribution was so encouraging that Ilillard, with 
something of his old-time spirit, made a jest about his hair. I 
.have once before spoken of nillard’s hair. It was long and ex¬ 
ceedingly luxurious, falling about his shoulders, straight down 
over his ears, in great profusion. lie doubly tempted death to go 
among the Apaches with such an adornment, those red devils cov¬ 
eting his scalp from the first, yet nothing could prevail upon him 
to cut his hair short, or even to trim it down a little, and I believed 
in those days that he was proud of it as an addition to his personal 
beauty, which was very considerable; but, God help me, I know 
better now 1 
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On the fifth morning after we had taken to our rendezvous — I 
think it was a Saturday — Dick Montrose went off at about eleven 
o’clock, intending to search a little ravine which, up to that time, 
had received no attention, for it seemed not likely that an enemy 
would conceal himself in such an exposed place. And, besides, 
the Apaches — in fact, all Indians — when man-hunting or being 
man-hunted, take to the highest places, the hills and the bluffs, 
endeavoring to look down upon the enemy, and thus have him at 
a great disadvantage. 

Dick had promised to return within a couple of hours, but 
when twice that length of time had elapsed without our friend 
reappearing, we liegan to grow a bit worried. Hillard all the while 
had lieen pacing up and down uneasily, and a little later he sud¬ 
denly put his hand to his head and exclaimed with deep emotion: 
“ My (lod, I can sec Dick sitting down somewhere, looking at 
me i ” 

I got up without a word and followed Hillard as he led the way, 
rifle in hand, over the path that our companion had lately taken. 
In about fifteen minutes we reached the west side of the ravine. 
Here we paused and carefully scanned the basin, but saw nothing 
of our friend. Then Hillard called my attention to something 
upon the east side of the caffon and about on a level with our eyes. 
From the distance it looked like the figure of a man. 

It took us some twenty minutes to reach that east side of the 
canon, and come up to the object which lately had caught our eyes. 
It was Dick, sitting on a rock, smiling. 

“ Well, Dick,” I asked, “ what luck ? ” 

There was no reply, and, as I took a step nearer to Montrose, 
a shook of horror struck me like the discharge from a powerful 
electric battery. For the smile upon those lips was a ghastly illu¬ 
sion. Dick Montrose was dead ! 

We took the body back to camp — Hillard and I — and there 
gave it humane burial. Hillard, poor fellow, being of a nervous, 
intuitive temjierament, was profoundly affected by our friend’s 
murder, and I watched him closely, realizing that he was in dan¬ 
ger of losing control of his reason. 

Late that night I fell off into an uneasy sleep, to awaken in less 
than an hour from wretched dreams. 
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Reaching over my hand, I felt for Hillard, who always slept 
next to me. He was gone! Immediately I arose and looked 
about the camp for him, but he was nowhere to be found. I 
aroused my two companions, but the night was so dark we had to 
await the coming of day before beginning search. 

At about live o’clock we found Hillard’s footprints leading over 
a small alkali-flat to the north. The footprints led directly on for 
about two hundred yards, where, suddenly, in the center of the 
open flat, they turned about and pointed towards us. Hillard, 
from that point, had walked on backwards! 

Yes, the poor fellow must have lost his reason entirely thence' 
forth to have gone backwards in walking, and there was some¬ 
thing uncanny in following these strange footprints, heightened 
by the uncertainty of what we should find at their end. 

Vainly endeavoring to silence our fears, we hastened on, and for 
another two hundred yards followed the scarcely perceptible foot¬ 
prints, to come flush at last with the o]>ening of a small cave. 

As no footprints led from this chamber, we judged that poor 
Hillard was still within its shelter, and we were about to enter 
and make search for him, when we were arrested bv a sound, and 
driven to conceal ourselves behind a large boulder, from one sido 
of which we could command a view of the cave, yet remain hidden. 

Some one within the cleft was laughing. It was the laughter 
either of a madman or a fiend, and we waited and watched with 
chilled blood. In another moment a face appeared at the opening 
of the cave and looked about. It wan ghastly white — such a face 
as might belong to a being whom the sun’s rays had never touched ; 
colorless as the white growth of a plant that one finds hidden 
beneath a board in a damp place out of the sun’s reach. The eyes 
were like those of a new-born animal, without lashes, pale, weak, 
and ineffectual. 

“ Look ! ” I whispered to my companions. “ It’s the renegade 
leader of the Apaches ! ” 

Stealthily the man came from the cave and made directly 
towards us, his feet twisted about until his toes pointed sideways 
from his body. As he came around the boulder which concealed 
us from view, we leapt forward and grappled him fast Hobart 
bad brought along his lariat, and this he wound about our prison- 
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er’s body, pinioning his arras to bis side, while I restrained the 
man from crying out by firmly grasping his throat lie made no 
struggle — only looked at us with his horrible eyes. 

“ Are you that devil,” Ilobart questioned, “ who killed two 
of our camp ? ” 

As the creature nodded and laughed, I believe I should have 
shot him on the spot had I not suddenly noticed that he was 
dressed in ]>oor Hillard’s clothes. I called the attention of my 
companions to this fact, and we instantly came to the conclusion 
that Hillard, too, had been made away with. 

Leaving Ilobart on guard, Rabe and I cautiously entered the 
cave. There we found Hillard’s silver watch lying in the dirt! 

Returning, we asked our prisoner whether he was the white man 
who had led the Apaches to related massacre of the settlers. He 
nodded and laughed. We asked him if he had murdered Hillard, 
whose clothing he wore. He nodded and laughed. We asked him 
if he were the devil himself. He nodded and laughed. 

Were we in a trap? Had the renegade surrendered himself 
that his Apache followers might close about us unperceived, while 
our attention was distracted by a prisoner, and murder what 
remained of our little band ? I looked down at the twisted, ghastly 
being lying upon the ground before me, his long hair matted about 
his ears and shoulders; then came Hobart’s stern command. 

Jiang him l 

Hang him ! It. was Rabe speaking. 

“ No,” I said. “ Not until we find Hillard's body.” 

Our prisoner laughed softly; as he did so, showing his teeth, 
which were chalky white, and as brittle as if never used. 

“ This thing,” said Ilobart, spurning with his foot the form 
on the ground, “ is either a madman who in his saner moments 
leads the Apaches to massacres, or he is the devil himself.” Then 
he addressed the prisoner: ‘‘You have the clothes of one of our 
party upon you. That man is missing. Now, either direct us to 
him, or explain how you came by his property —or else you die! ” 

We waited that the renegade might speak, but he only nodded 
his head and laughed. 

Tom Ha7.cn had been shot dead from behind; Dick Montrose 
had been murdered and mutilated; and now poor Hillard waq 
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missing. 1 thought of these things, and as Hobart and Rabe began 
dragging the prisoner to a near-by tree, I remained silent. 

A few minutes later and the man was paying for his evident 
crimes with his life. My companions had taken the matter into 
their own hands, and I turned my face away. 

Yet still I questioned myself, Were we in some kind of a trap? 
And as I went with my friends from that ghastly swinging tiling, 
a dreadful feeling of impending evil came over me. 

Again we searched the cave for |>oor Hillard, or his body, but 
found only his knife, lying near where we had found his watch. 
Giving over further search of the place, we came out and looked 
at the burden of the mesquit. 

A wind had come up, and the body, though dead, swayed to and 
fro and twisted about on the lariat, and as we looked — sickened 
bv the sight, though our act had seemed one of justice — the long, 
matted hair of the dead man — hair strangely like Hillard’s — 
suddenly slipped from the head that it covered and fell to the 
ground beneath, and slowly that late ghastly-white face of the dead 
man began turning out of our view, as the head and body were 
turned about by the wind, and silently, awfully—O God ! shall 
I never forget it i — the face of poor Hillard came into our vision 
— black, strangled, horrible, looking down upon us from the head 
of that being whom we had hanged ! 

Poor, unhappy Hillard ! Like Janus, he had been bom with 
two faces: one in the front of his head —the face of a brave, intel¬ 
lectual man — the face we had long known; another in the back of 
his head, which, concealed throughout his life by a heavy covering 
of false hair, had become colorless, ghastly, unhuman. 

Shocked by Dick’s death, he had wandered away from camp, 
and while mentally unbalanced, had removed his false hair and 
concealed from us the face we knew so well, exposing in its stead 
what we took to be the face of the renegade leader of the Apaches. 

Thus by the hands of his friends died Joseph Hillard: thus 
horribly ! 
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BY DON MARK LEMON. 

QUIMBY, spinster, was a thorn in the 
the body-social of Watervale, for Judith 
y, spinster, owned the only church in that 
illage—she had inherited the edifice from 
her, who had got it by foreclosure — and 
he proprietor of the church-building she 
had taken it upon herself to dictate the views of the clergy who 
should hold forth from its pulpit. 

Judith Quimby, spinster, was a Baptist, and so also were the 
divines engaged to wake spiritual thunder in the pulpit of her 
church. Watervale likewise was Baptist, but Judith Quimby’s 
eagle nose was a sensitive spiritual thermometer, which she thrust 
into the deptlis of each of her clergyman’s wells of faith, and if 
that thermometer registered the slightest variation of a degree 
from the temi>erature of her own wells of faith, then Judith 
Quimby, spinster, arose, accused the unhappy clergyman of heresy, 
showed him to the door of her favor, and drove him forth 
peremptorily. In a year she had dismissed four men of God. 

It would seem that the good people of Watervale might have 
taken into their own hands their spiritual peitce and welfare, 
engaged that particular divine who most pleased them, and have 
set him to preaching from an improvised pulpit in a bam, if need 
lje; but ah! what is an ordained minister, what even a religion, 
without a spired, cupolaed church ? No! their clergyman must 
preach from a regular pulpit in a regular church edifice, and 
Watervale being too needy to erect a house of woreltip of its own, 
needs suffer all the inconvenience and vexation visited upon it 
by the eccentricities of the owner of the one church in the village 
Judith Quimby, spinster. 
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The month of August, embracing five Sundays, passed, and 
during this no inconsiderable period Watervale remained wholly 
without public religious edification, whereat the villagers began to 
murmur, but Judith Quimby set her thin lips and stood firm. 
The Lord, in good time, would send a minister of true orthodoxy, 
she assured her townspeople, and better that He should forget 
their needs than tliat the village should be corrupted by heresy. 
Better no prophet than a false one. 

The first week in September came and went, and it began to 
look as if Miss Quimby herself would have to fill her empty 
pulpit, when her deacon, Timothy Watts, Esq., received a letter 
bearing the postmark of a city in Michigan. 

Breaking the envelope, he perused the following amazing 
communication : 

Mk. Timothy Watts, Watervale. 

Kerereiul Sir :— 

Learning tliat you are the Oeaeon of the Baptist Churrli of 
Watervale, we take the liberty of Introducing ourselves to you. 

We are known as The Clergyman, Chureh ami Choir Supply Com¬ 
pany, ami are Incorporated under the laws Of the State of Michigan. 

We are prepared to supply the public wllli clergymen of every denom¬ 
ination, and all shades of the same. Our correspondent has Informed 
us that your village Is at present In need of a Baptist clergyman. May 
we have your permission to submit samples ? It will cost you nothing 
for examination, and our terms for the goods, delivered, will be as 
follows: One hundred dollars a year, payable quarterly In advance. 

The clergyman chosen by your constituency will preach one timely, 
original sentiou each week, with opening prayer and lienedietton, and 
lie kept In working order at our expense. 

Ouly line-looking clergymen In slock, and we rail particular atten¬ 
tion to the fact tliat all sermons can lie examined before delivery, and 
edited to suit the tastes of the congregation. 

We furnish choirs, too, In all languages and at the must reasonable 
prices. 

We ntso are prepared to furnish portable or non portable churches, 
at the shortest notice. 

All religions constantly in stock, and new forms and rituals 
constantly added. 

In case you should wish to conslderour proposition further, we will 
be pleased to mall you our handsome illustrated catalogue, or, better 
still, have our agent call In person upon you. 

Trusting to receive an early order, and guaranteeing you the 
highest satisfaction, 

We subscribe ourselves. 

Tint Clergyman, Church, and Ciioir Supply Company. 

“Well, I swan,” exclaimed Deacon Walts, removing Ills glasses 
and rubbing the indentation that they had made in the bridge of 
his nose ; “ this beats me ! ” 
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Again the man of peace perused the typewritten communication, 
then, folding it carefully, placed it in his pocket and went over to 
Judith Quimby, spinster, for further light. 

Two hours later Deacon Watts posted a letter directed to The 
Clergyman, Church and Choir Supply Company. Judith Quimby 
had commanded that unique company to send down an agent to 
Watervale with samples of Baptist clergymen and the terms for a 
choir of two male and two female voices: “ For while we are 
about it, deacon,” snapped Miss Judith, “we might as well see if 
we can get a choir that can praise the Lord, without scratching 
each others’ eyes out at the same time ! ” 

The following Tuesday an agent of the C. C. and C. S. Co. 
arrived and with the aid of her deacon, Judith Quimby finally 
arranged with him for a clergyman and a choir of four voices 
which she thought would prove quite satisfactory. She then 
posted a notice to the effect that her church would open on the 
following Sunday, with clergyman and choir engaged at her own 
expense, and invited every one to attend. 

Sunday came, and with it came the congregation to listen to 
the new clergyman and the new choir. What manner of man 
would the former be? And the choir? Really, Judith Quimby 
must lie at ruinous expense to bear the whole cost out of her 
private means. 

At precisely ten o’clock Deacon Watts stepped forward and 
opened the door leading from the vestibule to the church, and the 
congregation entered the house of worship. The new clergyman 
and the choir were there before them, the divine standing in his 
pulpit, the choir seated on his right. 

A murmur of surprise and pleasure broken from the congrega¬ 
tion. What a noble clergyman ! young, handsome, saintly ; every¬ 
thing a pastor should be! And the choir — what a fine-looking 
group! One could almost see their jierfect voices in their 
intelligent, spiritual faces. 

The congregation was now seated and, lifting his outstretched 
hands, the new clergyman opened the morning’s worship with 
prayer and then immediately chose his text and delivered his 
sermon. The little flock held its breath in admiration: never 
liefore had it heard such a sermon as this — a masterly searching 
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out of the vanities of these latter times, delivered in a rich, sonor¬ 
ous voice, and with true Baptist fervency. Verily, a summer of 
spiritual glory had descended upon the village of Watervale! 

“ Tl\e choir will now sing the forty-seventh hymn,” directed the 
new clergyman, and at once the choir arose with open hymn-books 
and, taking the most graceful attitude, rendered the song in con¬ 
summate style; then, decently, soberly, Christianly, without star¬ 
ing at face or bonnet among the congregation, sat down. 

Judith Quimby was triumphant — her townspeople elated, 
amazed, curious. 

The new clergyman now arose and, speaking in a more familiar 
tone than heretofore, introduced himself to his flock as the Rever¬ 
end Richard Bonifield, and trusted that only the highest esteem 
and affection would ever exist between himself and his congrega¬ 
tion. Then, lifting his hands, he spoke the benediction, and 
immediately afterwards the congregation arose and made its exit 
to the vocal music of the choir. 

In the vestibule Judith Quimby was instantly surrounded, to be 
congratulated by every one upon her choice of a new clergyman, 
and thanked for her noble services and, with a questioning inflec¬ 
tion, her great expense. Miss Judith bowed condescendingly, but 
still her townspeople lingered. 

“ Really, dear,” burst out little Mrs. Pinchin, dying with curi¬ 
osity, “but we cannot go until we have shaken hands with the new 
minister, and thanked the choir for their beautiful singing.” 

Judith Quimby swept out her arms, making a little open space, 
the better to address her audience, nnd began: “ It is impossible, 
friends, that you meet the new minister or thank the choir. 
Impossible! I repeat. The Reverend Richard Bonifield, and his 
charming choir, are not frail flesh and blood, as we are; they see 
not as we see, hear not as we hear, feel not as we feel; your flatr 
teries cannot touch them, nor your heresies corrupt; they are 
above the follies and illusions of this little world. In fact, my 
friends, you have to-day listened to a sermon and to religious 
singing rendered by servants of a new and incorruptible church. 
At last have Christian souls found the perfect choir and the per¬ 
fect minister! The Reverend Richard Bonifield and his choir are 
not men and women, but steel and wax figures — worked by our 
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deacon — and within each of these figures is a phonograph, the 
records of which have been and will in the future be edited by me, 
so that hereafter we shall have the true faith delivered in the true 
way. Friends, I wish you a very good morning this blessed 
Sabbath day, and 1 assure you that you will always be welcome to 
this incorruptible church which I have established in your midst. 
One word more — hereafter there will be no collection, except 
that for foreign missions. 
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BY DON MARK LEMON. 



|ASTl’S JOHNSON, colored, was the pride and 
solicitude of the little village of New Canaan, 
Connecticut. The Baptists stood willing to 
immerse him, the Methodists were eager to 
sprinkle him, the Episcopalians hoped sooner or 
later to receive him into the fold, while the 
Congregationalists would have been proud to have pointed to him 
as a disciple who shunned the primrose path of dalliance and 
walked in the strait and narrow way. And since his skin had 
grown a shade lighter he was claimed by the Christian Scientists, 
for Kastus had prayed to become as his white brethren and, such 
'is the power of mind over matter, his cuticle had suffered a change. 
But this latter happy state may have been due to a more frequent 
application of soap and water. 

Then the day came when Rastus was able to read. A good 
lady of the village had taught him his letters, and when at last he 
applied that knowledge so advantageously as to peruse the New 
Canaan Chronicle , the first copy of which — warm from the press 
— always fell to liim as a mark of special honor, the village all but 
arose and set the town bells a-ringing in celebration of the joyous 
occasion. 

But alas! with knowledge comes sorrow, as the psalmist says, 
and this ability to read proved the undoing of Rastus. It was 
three o’clock on a Saturday afternoon when the old colored man 
suddenly stared at a particular paragraph in the paper which he 
had to that moment been leisurely and proudly perusing, then, 
letting the paper fall to the floor of the country store where he was 
seated, he began to groan, his black and erstwhile saintly physiog¬ 
nomy depicting the utmost pain and alarm. 
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The bystanders hurried to his assistance and did everything in 
their power to relieve him, but Rastus was not to be comforted. 

“ Oh, good Lawd, de chicken, de chicken 1 ” groaned the 
sufferer. 

“ Where is the pain ; do tell ? ” pleaded Mrs. Samanthy Baxter, 
who was in the store at the time buying some calico with which to 
make handkerchiefs for foreign mission work. 

Placing his hand in the region of his stomach, Rastus again 
groaned, “ OIl, good Lawd, de cliicken, de chicken! ” 

Mrs. Baxter sought by every Christian means in her power to 
soothe the sufferer. Indeed, she went so far as to beg him to 
recollect that his suffering was merely an error of the mind, for 
mind is everything, and that he could overcome it by the sheer 
force of will, but Rastus evidently had inside information contrary 
to that doctrine, and kept rubbing his stomach and groaning, “ De 
chicken, de chicken! ” 

“ What chicken, Mr. Johnson? Speak, poor soul!” 

“ l)e Thurston chicken ! Oh, de good Lawd! ” 

“I knew it!” cried Mrs. Baxter. “Some wretch has poisoned' 
one of Mr. Thurston’s chickens, and now our unhappy colored 
brother has eaten of the chicken and been poisoned. Some one 
run for Doctor Thorpe, while I call on Brother Thurston! ” 

Leaving the sufferer groaning and writhing, Mis. Baxter made 
straight for the Thurston farm on the outskirts of the village, to 
return a little later with her eyes as large as saucers. 

“ Land sakes, what do you think ? ” she cried. “ There’s a lot 
of city men down there, and Thurston is holding an egg auction, 
and when I came away they were bidding eight hundred dollara 
apiece for hens’ eggs 1 ” 

Instantly there was a general movement on the part of the 
villagers toward the Thurston farm, Old Rastus Jolmson, however, 
insisting that he be abandoned to his misery. When they reached 
the farm the excitement-seekers found the amazing report of 
Mrs. Baxter fully corroborated by the evidence of their own eyes 
and ears. Thurston was disposing of hens* eggs to a group 
of highly excited bidders at an average price of a thousand dollars 
for a single egg. 

Open-mouthed and dumfounded the country people stared at 
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this amazing proceeding, wondering wliat on earth the world was 
coming to. When, finally, the strangers took their leave, bearing 
with them some two dozen hens’ eggs and leaving behind checks 
payable to Thurston of the aggregate value of twenty-four 
thousand dollars, Thurston turned to his expectant audience and 
spoke as follows: 

“ A California genius has given us the pitless orange and the 
seedless grape, the spineless cactus and the thornless rose! Then 
why not the boneless hen ? 

“ Three years ago I gave up my position as a bank president in 
New Haven and came out here, and by gradually eliminating by 
painless surgery the bones of certain cliickens while yet very 
young, and later intercrossing these chickens, I have at last 
succeeded in producing an egg that hatches into a boneless hen. 
Think of it! A breed of poultry all meat and no bone ; all food, 
no waste; no nourishment lost in building up a useless frame of 
bone, but every grain of corn fed the chicken going to produce 
pure food stuff. Yesterday I was approached by a great financier 
who sought to have me form a boneless poultry trust with a capital 
of fifty million dollars but, being opposed to all morganizations, 
I have thought best to dispose of my boneless eggs to men who 
knew a good thing when they saw it, and have just sold to enter¬ 
prising buyers the first two dozen by auction. I have now under 
way a boneless duck, as well as a boneless hog, which latter will 
control the pork markets of the world. I have just received an 
offer of one hundred thousand dollars for a pair of these hogs; 
but what is one hundred thousand dollars for an animal that will 
upset half the business of a great city like Chicago ? I snap my 
fingers at the sum. In time I hope to place upon the market a 
boneless shad, but I shall speak now rather of what I liave accom¬ 
plished than of what I purpose.” 

Exchanging glances of profound astonishment, Mr. Thurston’s 
auditors hurried back to the store where they had left Rastus 
Johnson in the doctor’s charge. He was still lie moaning his 
affliction when the villagers returned and, in answer to renewed 
questioning, replied: 

“ Good Lawd, forgive me I Las’ night I done borrowed an’ eat 
one ob dem boneless hens what is wrote about in this yeah paper. 
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It could ’a’ laid me a lot ob dose thousan’-dollar aigs an’ made 
me rich! ’ 

The cause of his sudden illness was explained! While assimil¬ 
ating the white man’s religious teachings, he had retained his 
racial love for chicken, and being made aware, through a notice 
in the New Canaan Chronicle, that the articular kind of chicken 
which he had u l)orrowed ” and eaten the night before was capable 
of laying veritable “golden eggs,” he had fallen sick with grief. 



The Farm that Forgot.^ 


BY DON MARK LEMON. 

ERKINS, senior, gave his suspender a hitch and 
stood off and looked at the bam, and his four 
strapping sons and the hired man joined him. 

“ Well, boys, it’s finished at last, and it 
might 1*} a bit bigger and a bit more ornamental, 
but, as it is, I’m satisfied, and I hope you all are.” 

Perkins’ four sons stolidly spat upon the ground, and continued 
to meditate on the new barn. It seemed they had no fault to find 
with the building. 

44 It’s plenty good enough for an op’ra house,” affirmed the hired 
man, sidling forward. “ A coat o’ green paint now, or a kind o’ 
slate, if it takes you that way — ” 

44 We’ll paint it when the hay’s in,” said Perkins, senior. “ Yes, 
sir. we’ll paint it when the hay’s in.” 

The hired man spat copiously. “ An’ th’ hay, ye’ll begin har¬ 
vestin’ to-morrow ? ” 

Perkins, senior, gazed off at the three hundred acres of grain 
waving in the warm June sun, and shifted his quid thoughtfully. 
44 Well, boys, what do you all- say to begin harvestin’ to-morrow?” 

44 Jest as you say, dad; jest as you say.” 

Perkins, senior, took off his hat and mopped his head with a 
large Martha Washington. 44 We’ll begin harvestin’ in the momin’,” 
he said. 

It was so settled, and, understanding by tacit agreement that 
he should remain with the Perkinses at least until the harvesting 
was over, the hired man left the group and went into the little 
two-room dwelling house, which stood about two hundred feet 
from the new bam, and began to prepare the evening meal. 

A month before he had dropped in at the Perkins place, and 
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had been hired for five dollars a week and found, to turn his 
hand to anything about the farm that he was put at, and the next 
day, after getting the morning meal, he had been called out to 
help on the barn that was then in the first stage of erection. 

The barn was now finished — the door having been set upon 
its rollers that very afternoon — and harvesting coming on, he 
had been retained to help in the field. He filled the coffee-pot, 
fried some bacon, warmed over a batch of biscuits, and then called 
the men in to supper. 

As yet, life on the Perkins homestead was primitive. The 
dwelling house consisted of two rooms, unfurnished, save for a 
home-made table and several rudely improvised chairs, and the 
farm could boast of no other stock than the work horses, which 
were stabled in a rude shack that stood close to the new barn, and 
there were no trees, vines, or vegetables anywhere on the place. 
Perkins, senior, and his sons had bought the property scarcely 
two months l>efore — three hundred odd acres sowed to grain — 
and as yet they had not got their farm legs. But, all in due time, 
they would set out fruit trees, plant vegetables, raise chickens, 
and put everything in apple-pie order. 

“ Beats all hollow what a difference a good bam makes on a 
farm,” remarked Perkins, senior, gazing through the open door 
at the new barn. 

44 You’re right there, dad,” agreed his son Ike. “An’ I reck'n 
that Itarn’s as good as any in twenty miles hereabout. What do 
you say, Si ? ” 

The hired man put down his coffee dipper and wiped his 
stubbly chin. “ That barn,” he said, “ is the best in forty miles 
here around.” 

44 Well, you ought to know,” nodded Ike. “ You were raised 
in these parts, but dad and we boys haven’t had time to look 
around since we bought the place.” 

44 Time enough for that when the hay's in,” advised Perkins, 
senior. 

44 That’s it! ” agreed the hired man, warmly. 44 When the har¬ 
vestin’ ’s over you-all can look around a bit and see what a fine 
country this here is.” 

Supi>er through, Perkins, senior, and his four sons went out to 
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install the horses in the new barn and have another good look at 
the building, and Si, the hired man, joined them after he had 
washed the scanty kitchen utensils. 

It was June— a warm, dryish June — and the twilight lingered 
long in the heavens, as if it, too, took an interest in the new barn, 
and the men did not get to bed until what to them, accustomed 
as they had been to retiring early after a hard day’s work, was a 
rather late hour. Before they turned in, Perkins, senior, brought 
out a large jug of applejack, saved for the occasion, and he and 
his sons joined in numerous toasts to good luck to the farm, and 
good luck in particular to the new bam. Si, the hired man, 
refused to touch the applejack, notwithstanding he was assured 
that it was a purely temperance drink. 

“ No,” he said, heroically waving the delicious leverage aside ; 
4 ‘ I used to be a hal'd drinker, and the very sight of a jug is 
enough to put me back a step on the downward road to ]>erdition.” 

With one last, lingering, satisfied look at the new bam the 
sleepy men retired to their respective l>eda upon the floor, leaving 
the door open, as the season was very warm, and soon night spread 
her mantle over the scene and hushed all sounds, it seemed, save 
the heavy snoring of the sleepers. 

Si, the hired man, was the first to awaken on the following morn¬ 
ing. He yawned, rubbed his eyes, rolled alxmt a bit in his blanket, 
wishing he had had more sleep. Then, from a sitting posture 
he got to his feet. His getting up, awoke Perkins, senior, and his 
son Ike, and they, too, proceeded to roll out of their blankets. 

Si had drawn on his socks and one boot, and was in the act of 
drawing on his other boot, when Perkins, senior, and his son Ike 
saw a change come over his face so astonishing that it brought 
them to their feet, and awoke the others from their dreams. 

The hired man was staring through the open door, and the 
expression on his homely face was one of more than utter amaze¬ 
ment— his features bespoke actual horror. 

The eyes of Perkins, senior, followed those of his farm-hand, 
and in another instant he gave a shout and rushed to the open 
door and stared out. He was clothed in only his shirt, yet that 
did not deter him from stepping through the doorway into the 
open. At his back crowded his four sons and the hired man, and 
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all looked in the direction where the barn had stood the evening 
before. The barn was gone I 

A full minute and no word escaped the lips of the spellbound 
men ; then Perkins, senior, turned upon his son Ike and shouted, 
“ Where’s the barn ? ” 

Ike passed the question on to his brother Tim, Tim passed it 
on to Hiram, Hiram to Joe, and Joe demanded of the hired man, 
“ Where’s the l»arn ? ” 

The hired man began to shake as with the ague. “It’s gone,” 
he gasped. 

“It’s blown away!” shouted Perkins, senior. 

“ There wasn’t any wind — how could it? ” 

“ Look a’there! ” The hired man pointed at a great pile of 
lumber to the immediate right of where the barn had stood 
the evening before. The others had not noticed this, so 
great was their amazement at the mysterious disappearance of 
the barn; but now they rushed forward to where the lumber was 
stacked. 

“ B) r the great hom-spoon devil, ” shouted Perkins, senior, 
“some infernal rascal has taken the barn down and stacked the 
lumber!” His hand leapt to where his hip pocket would have 
been had he had on his overalls, but as those useful articles did 
not adorn his person, his hand slid impotently off his shirt tail. 

Si, the hired man, gazing at the lumber, whispered in a 
tense tone: “Look a’here ; this bean’t the same lumber! It’s new 
lumber! There’s never a nail been driven in*a plank of it!” 

Perkins, senior, and his four sons gathered closer about the 
lumber and examined it. True to their hired man’s assertion, the 
planking and beams were just as unloaded from the mill; not the 
sign of a nail-hole could l>e found in a stick of the mysterious stuff, 
nor had it ever been touched by a carpenter’s saw. It was the 
rough lumber, as yet unfitted to its place in a building. 

The men gazed at the lumber, then off at the grain waving in 
the warm June sunshine, and then at the familiar-looking little 
two-room dwelling house and the shack to the right, through the 
broad cracks of which they could see their horses regarding them 
hungrily. Then they stared at one another. 

“ It’s a dream ! ” gasped Perkins, senior. 
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“No, it ain’t no dream, ” said Si, the hired man. “ But I’ll tell 
you what was a dream. ” 

“Wlmt?” 

“ We dreamt that we built that there new l»arn. This here is 
the lumber you got to build it with, but we never built it.” 

Perkins, senior, looked at his son Ike, and noticing for the first 
time that that strapping young fellow had nothing upon his person 
but a short undershirt, commanded : “ Go get your clothes on and 
don’t be a fool! ” 

“Get your own clothes on, ” retorted Ike. 

“I’ve got ’em on, you whipsnap!” thundered the irate senior. 
Then he discovered that he had nothing on but his shirt. 

Perkins, senior, stuck out his thumb, on the end of which was a 
large blood blister, and demanded : “ If we never built that barn, 
where’d I mash my thumb?” 

The hired man stared at the blood blister, then shook his head 
stubbornly, saying: “If we built that there barn, where’s the 
barn?” 

This question proved to be a poser, the very jumping-off place 
of their knowledge, and his four sons looked at Perkins, senior, 
and echoed, “Yes, dad, where’s the barn?” 

Perkins, senior, gazed overhead, as if he half expected the bam 
to come flying back to earth on the magic carpet of Bagdad; then 
he gazed at the place where the l>am should have stood, then at 
the pile of lumber without a nail-hole in so much as one stick of it. 
Then he made answer: 

“ Either we all are dum mad, or else this consarned farm has 
gone crazy and forgot it ever had a barn on it. ” 

The men went to the shack and led forth the horses; nothing 
was the matter with them. They hurried into the lower end of 
the shack and examined the big harvester; it was just as they had 
left it the evening before. They returned to where the barn had 
stood — or where it seemed to have stood — and examined the 
ground. There were the holes that had been dug for the founda¬ 
tion beams, but that was all. 

Again they looked off at the grain waving in the warm June 
sun ; not a stalk of it seemed changed. And the little dwelling 
house stood just as it had the evening before. And the little creek 
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ran down across the farm, as it had the evening before, and the 
same familiar sky was overhead. 

Had the farm actually forgot that there was ever a l»m on it, 
as Perkins, senior, strangely asserted — or had something more 
amazing occurred during the night ? 

All day the men wandered about the place, seeking for the lost 
barn, or some explanation of its mysterious disappearance. In vain. 
The ground where the building had stood was too solid to have 
permitted the timbers to have sunk into the earth, and by what 
means could they have been lifted into the air and been borne from 
sight? By the agency of a cyclone? Impossible! A cyclone 
would have left some track of its progress, and no such track was 
anywhere to be found. And then—strangest of all — there was 
that pile of lumber without a nail-hole in so much as a stick of it 
— untouched by a carpenter’s saw. 

That evening, at the supper table, Si, the hired man, arose and 
said: “Here we are—six hearty men, what believe we’ve had 
practice at such a thing, and there’s the lumber out there all ready 
for hammer an’ saw. Now I want to take a vote an’ see if we 
ain’t a-going to build that there’ barn again and build it to stay 
built. ” 

Perkins, senior, brought his fist down with a bang that made the 
coffee jump out of the pot. “ An’ by the great horn-spoon devil, 
when it’s built a second time, I’m goin’ hi watch it with a shotgun!” 

The next morning they began to build a second barn where the 
first had stood — or where they believed it to have stood — 
and work progressed rapidly, as all the materials were conveniently 
at hand. Si, the hired man, worked at the building, lovingly, 
faithfully; Perkins, senior, and his four sons, faithfully, if not 
lovingly; and at the end of thirty days the barn was finished and 
its doors hung. This second kirn was a duplicate of the first. 

That night the men took turns watching the building with a 
shotgun, loaded to the muzzle with buckshot; but nothing unusual 
occurred. Elated, they began the next day to harvest the grain, 
always keeping a watchful eye on the barn. The year had been 
rather dry and, fearing the crop would not ripen well, they had 
decided to make it to hay. After the harvested grain had dried 
on the ground for a couple of days, they gathered the greater part 
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of it into the barn, until the large building was tilled almost to 
bursting with the strawy stuff. 

At supper, Perkins, senior, said: “ I’m thinkin’ o’ goin’ into 
town to-morrow, an’ gettin’ a lot o’ hens, an’ some pigs, an’ a cow 
or two. I ain't ever been to town since 1 bought this farm, an’ I’m 
runnin’ short ou tobacco, too. One of you boys can come along, 
but you other three and Si had better stay and watch the barn.” 

“ I’m a-thinkin’ o’ gettin’ work up in the mountains, ” spoke up 
the hired man. “I’m most like to get the hay fever down here in 
August. I was thinkin’ o’ pullin’ out in the momin’. ” 

“Well, Si, we’ll miss you right smart,” said Perkins, senior. 
“ You’ve come in as handy here as a stub-handle ax. ” 

“ An’ I’ll miss you all,” answered Si. “ I don’t reek’lect that 
I ever worked for a family what has been kinder to me than you 
and the boys. I’ll always remember you.” 

Si went out and brought in a pail of water from the spring and, 
setting it down on the table with a flourish, remarked: “Mighty 
warm to-night! A man could drink a barrel o’ water, ’specially 
after eatin’ bacon for supper.” 

And so it seemed, for Perkins, senior, and his sons emptied the 
pail in a trice. Then they turned in and soon all were sound 
asleep, save Si, who tossed uneasily in his corner. 

The next morning, Perkins, senior, was the first to turn out, 
and as soon as he had dressed himself he stepped out-of-doors as 
usual to see whether the barn was still standing. It was, and he 
was about to go down to the creek to draw a pail of water when 
something all but lifted him from his boots. Immediate^ he 
began to shout loudly, and soon his sons were aroused and came 
running to his side, demanding what was wrong. However, once 
without the door, they needed only their own eyes to inform them. 
Instead of a great stubble field of three hundred acres, as it had 
been the evening before, the land about the farmhouse was a 
waving field of grain, with the July sun shining upon it. 

Perkins, senior, and his four sous whitened visibly beneath 
their tan, and Si, the hired man, who stood a little behind, shook 
like a man with the Arkansas ague. 

“Quick! To the barn!” shouted Perkins, senior, breaking 
away. Reaching the barn, he threw wide open the doors; then 
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fell back as before an apparition. The bam, but the evening 
before stuffed with hay to bursting, was empty ! 

“God a-mighty! the hay has got out o’ the liam an’ stuck itself 
on to the stubble ! ” 

“ It’s another crop, dad,” cried Ike, struggling with the mystery 
sis breathlessly as with a corporeal foe. “ It’s another crop grow’d 
up in a night! ” 

“ But the barn’s empty ! ” 

Shaking as with fear, Si, the hired man, approached. “We 
never harvested that hay,” he whispered, hoarsely. “ We only 
dreamed it.” 

Perkins, senior, struck the ground with his l>oot, then knelt 
down and felt it with his hand. “Is this land? tell me, one o’ 
you; or is it a crazy hole in nature, and when you build a l)arn it 
vanishes in a night, and when you harvest the hay it goes and 
sticks itself back on the stubble 7 ” 

“ It’s our farm,” said Hiram, in an awed tone.' “There’s the 
house; and there’s the shed ; and over there’s the creek; and 
there’s the tree I cut down; and here’s the barn ; and look a’there, 
God a-mighty! there’s the oil-can that I threw away when we 
first came here. It’s got your name on the side, dad.” 

He picked up the can, and on the paper laliel could plainly be 
distinguished the penciled name “ I. Perkins.” 

“ It’s the devil’s own farm! ” spoke up Si, the hired man ; 
“ that’s what it is! Where time turns back ev’ry once in a while, 
an’ what you do one month is undid the next. What’s the use o’ 
living on such a place? If you plant trees, when they’re old 
enough to l>ear they'll take a streak and grow into th’ ground : 
and when th’ chickens are big enough to eat, you’ll see them 
turnin’ into yeller peepers an’ ereepin’ back into their shells.” 

No sooner had the men retired to the farmhouse than Si got 
out his stick and l)egan assembling his few possessions, which 
consisted chiefly of home-grown tobacco. 

“ Where be you goin’, Si ? ” demanded Perkins, senior. 

“I’m a-goin’ to hit th’ hill; that’s where I’m goin’. You don’t 
catch me workin’ on a farm any longer what won’t stay farmed.” 

“ I don’t blame you a bit,” said Perkins, senior, “ and if I 
warn’t tied up with the property, I’d clear out myself, with the 
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boys. Wait a bit, and we’ll hitch np and drive you into town.” 

Breakfast over, the six men drove away in the farm-wagon 
towards the little village of Lockwood, eighteen miles to the north, 
and there Si, the hired man, after a solemn exchange of a chew 
apiece of store tolxicco, took his leave of the Perkinses. 

That evening when Perkins, senior, and his four sons returned 
to the farm, they returned as temporary owners merely. During 
the day they had paid the village real estate agent a visit and 
exchanged “the farm that forgot” for a farm twenty miles farther 
to the north. A week later the Perkinses, bag and baggage, left 
the mysterious farm for good and went to live upon their new 
place which, when farmed, stayed “ farmed.” 

The following December, Perkins, senior, received the following 
remarkable epistle bearing the Lockwood postmark: 

I purkens eM| A nuns 
liter tin «fc frendt 

1 got to tell IT awl sumthlng or ilye Inffln l wood have rltteu U awl 
before but 1 wanted to get out of this country first for feer V ol fools 
wood raze a rumpus vure farm up here was awl right It was a Jim 
dnndv farm > know It was kause I got the f*cm farm to it an 1 Just sold 
it for 3 thousand dolam si»ot gold it is altout 8 miles dew west of yure 
ol place an it Is so like It In ever way that the tackscolertor thinks both 
farms nr the same one an l never bad to pay any tac.kes on mine Its 
got a 1 rumo bouse on It an a streem of waiter runln tlirugh It an the 
same kind of trees an hlls aa everthing else round it so It Is Just like 
yure ol farm as one twin cal Islikcanuther well wheuU fokes bought 
j ure rarmand started to build a barn 1 cum down an hired miself to 
IT awl an when the barn was thrugh that night I got U awl doped by 
drinkln opuni out of the nplc Jack an that night I put U awl In a 
waggon with yure chairs nn tabble an packed IT awl over to my place 
an when U awl woke upin the morning an thought U awl were at home 
on yure place I almost died lalHn to see U awl starln at where U awl 
thought the barn aught to be then 1 got U awl to blld a One an Jim 
dandy barn on my place out of the lumber I had awl roddv plied up an 
after that cut my crop of wheet which 1 hadent munney enough to 
hired cut then when It wnz awl cut an In the barn 1 doped U awl agen 
in watteran took U awl back to yure own farm an of korseyure wheet 
lindent bln cut yet an IT awl thought It had got out of the barn an grew 
up agen an I hurt my ribs to this day a lnllln up my sieve U got a good 
hart but ar a dum al fool yure suns'ar dlto l never had a barn blit so 
chcpo before an If yure suns ever have twins U beter tie a dlfereut 
cultured rtbon round them so one of them wont get the other fellers 
pye as 1 got yure wurk 1 am going to nue vork an 1 wont see U awl 
agen but 1 wish 1 kood see U awl when U awl nee this 
yure frlen 

si the hired man 

When Perkins, senior, and his four sons had puzzled out the 
above document and then realized how they had been duped by a 
trick of nature, abetted by a shrewd fellow-farmer, they felt like — 
well, like going out and kicking a hired man. 
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The Mystification of Wentworth.* 

BY FRANK X. FINNKOAN. 



|ALPH WENTWORTH, young, handsome, 
twenty-six, sat in his bachelor apartments star¬ 
ing in amazement at a letter he had just 
opened and at the check which had dropped 
from the envelope. With puzzled brow he 
looked from one to the other, hut there was 
nothing there to enlighten him. The letter was addressed in his 
name and to his rooms. The cheek was made out in his favor — 
both were very evidently meant for him. 

But the puzzled expression of his face only deepened when he 
read the letter through a second time: 

Office of the planet. 


Dear Sir: — Wo are glad to inform you that your story, entered in 
our prize competition that closed November 1st, has been awarded a 
prize of f2.V), and we take pleasure In handing you herewith our check 
for that amount. Hoping we will be favored with other contributions 
from your pen, we are 

Yours sincerely, 

PLANET PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Mr. Ralph Wentworth. Jerelt Adams, Tresident. 


What did it all mean ? Wentworth had never written a story 
in his life — of that he was positive. The writing of a letter was 

•Copyright. 1908, by The Shortstorv Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. The writer of this story received a cash prize of *200 In 
The Black Cat story contest ending October 12,1904. 
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to him a dreaded ordeal, postponed as often as possible. He had 
never even heard of the Planet competition until he opened the 
letter in his hand. 

Yet here it was, addressed to him, and here was the $250 
check. That, at least, was real. The Planet Publishing Com¬ 
pany he knew to be a substantial corporation with a big bank 
account. The cheek was made out in his name on a reputable 
bank and was even certified, that there might be no doubt of its 
validity. 

It looked to Wentworth at first blush as though he were two 
hundred and fifty ahead without any effort on his part. Hut the 
next moment he felt ashamed of the thought. 

" It belongs to some other Ralph Wentworth, of course,” he 
said to himself, “ some poor fellow who forgot to enclose his 
address in his excitement when sending them his story, and the 
Planet people probably got my address in the directory and 
decided it must be me. I'll send the check back with a note of 
explanation.” 

He felt so virtuous over this renunciation of the sulistantial 
prize that had dropped into his hands so unexpectedly that 
he started at once to write the note to the Planet. 

But on second thought he stopped. 

“ Hold on a minute, sou,” he said to himself, “ there’s no rush 
about it, and I’ve got a queer notion that there’s something odd 
Udiind all this. I believe I’ll go down to the Planet ottiee and 
look into it a bit.” 

In ten minutes Wentworth was in the treet, headed for the 
newspaper oHice and still revolving the amazing situation in his 
mind. 

He could not reconcile the opposing features, try as he would. 
If seemed ridiculously simple at first glance — he had not written 
a story for the prize and therefore the prize could not belong to 
him. But why had he received it? That was the point that 
could not be explained offhand and before he reached the news¬ 
paper office he had decided upon a plan of action that would set 
all doubts at rest. 

lie would ask to see the manuscript of the prize story — merely 
through curiosity, lie was forced to admit to himself. By no 
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process of reasoning could he bring himself to hope that his mis¬ 
sion might result in protit to himself. 

At the office of the Planet Publishing Company he was met by 
a suave young man, solicitous to serve him. 

” I am Mr. Wentworth,” said Ralph, expecting the Planet man 
to be properly impressed. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the clerk, “ what can I do for you?” 

“ I received this note from the Plancl today,” said Wentworth, 
producing the mysterious letter. The clerk read it through, and 
his manner changed at once. 

“ Delighted to meet you, Mr. Wentworth,” he exclaimed, “ how 
can we sen e you ? ” 

Wentworth grew a trifle embarrassed. 

“ Well, the fact is,” he stammered, if it isn’t too much trouble 
I would like to have a look at the original manuscript of the — 
of my story. You see, there’s a point or two about it that I have 
been — er—rather hazy about in my own mind, and if you could 
oblige me with an opportunity of — well, studying it a bit, I 
would consider it a great favor.” 

The prize winner was a bit red and disconcerted when he had 
stumbled through this speech, but the Plancl man did not notice 
it. Me was overcome by the honor of personally addressing the 
winner of the prize story competition concerning which he had 
heard and talked so much. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Wentworth,” he said, “ I have no doubt that 
can be arranged. If you’ll be good enough to take a seat and wait 
a few moments l will speak to Mr. Adams.” 

Wentworth sat down near a window and the polite young man 
disappeared into an inner office. In a few moments he returned 
with a small packet of manuscript. 

“There you are, Mr. Wentworth,” he said, handing him the 
story, “ I suppose you must think pretty highly of that” 

Wentworth said nothing, but bowed his thanks and reached 
rather eagerly for the manuscript. Then he turned to the window, 
took one glance at the first page and started in disbelief of his 
own eyes. 

It was in Ids handwriting. 

lie sat down with his back to the obliging clerk, and, with the 
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manuscript on his knee, looked at it again. There was no doubt 
of it Either he hud penned those pages oi the other Ralph Went¬ 
worth carried out the duplication ot personalities to the absurd 
length of duplicating his handwriting. 

With his brain in a whirl <.t amazement and a rather creepy 
feeling in his spine telling him there was something uncanny 
about, the affair, Ralph looked for little peculiarities he knew his 
handwriting possessed — the crossing of “ t’s ” and the making 
of final “ d’s ” and “ e’s.” They were all there. Beyond the 
shadow of doubt he had written the story. 

But how? Under what supernatural circumstances had he 
written u prizq, story — he who had never in his life written a 
letter more than three pages in length ? IIow had he addressed 
and mailed it without the facts leaving the slightest impression 
on his mind ? 

“Well, let’s see what it’s about,” he said to himself, and with a 
strange feeling of unreality possessing him, quite as though he 
were someone else and knew it all the time, he turned to the first 
page of the manuscript and, under the title, “ The Thing That 
Moved,” read as follows: 

I)r v Chester slowly stirred his coffee, and remained silent so 
long that ITolabird, sitting opposite him at the table, playfully 
snapped his fingers to bring him back to earth. 

“ Come, come, doc,” he said, “ this won’t do. Wake up. What 
were you dreaming of? Some fair charmer of the past?” So 
saying he filled a tiny glass with brandy and pushed the decanter 
toward his companion. 

With a start the doctor had roused himself from his reverie and, 
sighing deeply, rubbed his eyes as though he would brush away 
the memories that had enthralled him. 

“ Holabird,” he said, after a moment, “this is the anniversary 
of the affair that saddened my whole life, cut short my career as 
a physician and made me what you have found me — a purpose¬ 
less, roving spendthrift without an ambition in life.” 

“ And what was this affair that had so disastrous a termina¬ 
tion ? ” asked Holabird, lightly. He had not noted the serious 
tone in which the doctor spoke, and expected a jest for an answer. 

“ The death of my wife,” said Dr. Chester, gravely. 
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“Your what?'’ he demanded, sitting up suddenly and staring 
at his friend, “ When did you have a wife (” He broke oil' sud¬ 
denly when he saw the seriousness of the doctor’s face, and then 
added: 

“ I beg your pardon, doctor. 1 am a fool. I might have known 
that since much of your past life is unknown to me there might 
have been-” 

Dr. Chester raised his hand. 

“ It’s all right, Tom," he said, u there is no need of any apology. 
It is a chapter in my life that has been closed so long and at which 
so few of my friends have even had a glimpse that you could not 
lie expected to know anything about it. In the circle in which I 
have moved for the last ten years I pass as a bachelor. I am bet¬ 
ter satisfied that it is so. It saves me the pain of making explana¬ 
tions. It prevents the re-opening of the old wound. When 1 met 
you a few years ago I saw' no reason for making an exception of 
you and letting you know there had been a romance and a tragedy 
in my life. 

“ But as our acquaintance ripened and we grew closer and 
closer together, I have frequently been on tho point of telling you 
the story. Tonight, the anniversary of Mildred’s death, the mood 
is upon me again. I have thought of it all day. That was why 
1 was so preoccupied at dinner tonight. Had I not determined to 
tell you the story I would not now !• vc mentioned the subject 
which has been ever present in my mind for more than a decade 
of years.” 

“ Whatever you say, doctor, I shall, of course, regard as a sacred 
confidence," said Ilolabird, solemnly. 

“I know that, Tom,” said Dr. Chester we.inly, “or I would 
still remain silent.” 

lie poured out a glass of brandy, tossed it off and began his 
story, to which Ilolabird listened with absorl d interest. 

“ When the World’s Fair was at its height in Chicago,” l>ogan 
Dr. Chester, “ I came here from Xew York as a pleasure-seeker. I 
was wealthy, happy and independent. After graduation from two 
of the big medical schools in Xew York I rapidly acquired a large 
practice, and its returns, together with my private fortune, made 
my lot envied by the struggling young physicians who had at- 
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tended the medical college with me and whose lines had not fallen 
in such pleasant places. 

“Until I came to the World’s Fair I had never looked on a 
woman with more than passing interest By some chance 1 had 
escaped the usual juvenile love affairs through which most young 
men pass in their callow days, and I flattered myself I was proof 
against the attractions of the sex. I had not met Mildred then. 
One night a Chicago physician, one of my old school friends, in¬ 
vited me to spend an evening at his home. That night the whole 
course of my life was changed. The woman whom fate had 
reserved for me was there. She was his sister, Mildred Atherton.” 

Dr. Chester paused to pour another glass of brandy, and llola- 
bird relighted his cigar. 

“ I will not bore you, Tom, with a description of her beauty,” 
the doctor went on, “or of my enchantment when I found she was 
disposed to look upon me with favor. Enough to say that after 
a brief and somewhat impetuous courtship Mildred consented to 
be my wife. Before the close of the Exposition — less than three 
months after I first saw her — we were married. 

“ Of course, T was supremely happy. Like a boy on his first 
holiday, I planned a lengthy bridal tour which included not only 
the traditional swing around the circle of the great eastern cities, 
but a week of perfect rest and quiet at my father’s farm in cen¬ 
tral New York. Mildred was delighted. Travel was her hobby, 
but, pleased as she was by the novel sights of the scacoast. cities, 
she was even more charmed with the unusual surroundings of the 
dear old farm I had always called ‘ home.’ 

“ Reared in a city, and knowing nothing of the delights of 
country life, my bride revelled in the peaceful delights of the farm 
and its surroundings. Chiefly she loved the old well — my boy¬ 
hood’s friend. Night after night, hanging on my arm, she would 
stroll down the shaded walk to the old mossy well, and, leaning 
over the curb, watch the bucket as I sent it down, down, until it 
plunged into the ice-cold water. Then, with smiles of childish 
delight, she would watch its ascent until, brimming with the clear 
water, it rested on the curb. Then she insisted on drinking from 
the battered old buekel, declaring that a cup or a glass took away 
the freshness of the wnter, and in this I smilingly humored her. 
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“ Well, at last the week on the farm was over and we came 
home to the house I had ordered prepared for my queen in Chi¬ 
cago. Everything was as I had directed. Nothing was lacking to 
make the little home a miniature palace and Mildred was as de¬ 
lighted with it as she had lieen a few days before with the homely 
comforts and rttde surroundings of the farmhouse. 

“ But before a week was out I saw a change in my girl — the 
lirst shadow I had ever seen upon her brow. I noticed that she 
seemed worried and abstracted when she thought I was not observ 
ing her, and when I questioned her she insisted she was not wor 
ried by anything in the world. She strove in every way to allay 
my anxiety, but, despite her best efforts, I saw that her mental 
trouble increased. Sometimes she would sit staring out of the 
window’ as though she were witnessing some great catastrophe in 
the street, and when I sought an explanation she laughed at my 
inquiries and assured me nothing was wrong. 

“ At first. I ascribed it all to nervousness and hysteria and T ap¬ 
plied all mv professional skill to diagnosing the case. But as the 
days went bv she grew more and more worried, and at length, one 
night, she admitted there was some mysterious trouble with her 
throat that was annoying her. With all my fears aroused I at 
once made a most minute and searching examination, but at its 
close I was forced to confess myself baffled. [ could-find abso¬ 
lutely nothing abnormal — nothing that should have given my 
wife the least trouble. 

“ I tried to explain In her that her trouble w f as purely imagi¬ 
nary and advised a change of scene to get her mind on other 
things. I planned a trip to Cuba for the winter, but she responded 
apathetically and seemed to grow' more worried and attracted. 

“ The mental strain began to tell on her appearance. Her 
sprightliness was all gone. She was pale and languid, with a 
scared look in her eyes constantly, except when she strove to ban¬ 
ish it while talking v'ith me. She took no interest in anything — 
theatres, society, drives, books — all were put aside. I grew 
alarmed lest what my professional training told me must be 
imagination should develop into a real malady. 

“ One night as I was dropping off to sleep T was startled to 
observe that Mildred appeared to be trembling beside me. I 
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turned and saw that she was in a paroxysm of fear, and that both 
her hands were clutching at her throat. Springing from bed 1 
turned up the light and begged her to tell me what had startled 
her. In whispers she finally told me the awful fear that had been 
clutching her heart with a hand of ice. She believed there was 
something in her throat and she believed it teas alive.” 

Holabird started from his chair, staring at Dr. Chester in 
horror and amazement. 

“ Alive l ” he repeated. 

Yes,” said the doctor, “ that was her ever-present nightmare. 
I tried in vain to soothe her, believing more firmly than ever that 
she was the victim of her fancies. I tried to explain the impossi¬ 
bility of what she feared, but she lay in my arms, shuddering and 
hysterical, the rest of the night From that time the horror seemed 
to be with her more constantly than ever, because she made no 
attempt to conceal it Day after day I would return from my 
office to find her pale and enervated, worn to a shadow through 
worry. 

“ I was in despair. All my arguments, all my scientific ex¬ 
planations, were of no avail. Little by little she told me how 
the Thing felt, to her disordered imagination. At first, she said, 
she noticed a slight tickling sensation in her throat and tried to 
remove if by coughing. When she coughed it would disappear, 
but after a time it w'as present again, and sonictimes in a different 
place. At the beginning her nervousness was caused by fear that 
she w r as becoming ill — developing some throat or lung trouble 
that might become permanent. But one afternoon, while she was 
lying on a couch, the horror of her life came upon her suddenly. 

“ She felt the Thing moving in her chest. Clinging to my arm 
while she told me, mv unhappy wife described the frightful agony 
that convulsed her that day as the moments slipped by, and as 
with each one the Thing seemed to move closer to her mouth. 
Finally, she said, she burst the spell that, seemed to hold her and 
rushing into another room, fell upon her knees and prayed. The 
sudden action brought relief, for, when she was able to collect her 
senses and fix them upon the horror, the Thing w*as gone. There 
was no movement there. 

“Then she prayed that I might be right when I told her it was 
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nervousness that was preying upon her, but again and again came 
the fearful, creeping sensation, until she convinced herself that 
the Thing she was cursed with must be alive. She hugged her 
secret to her breast. She dared not tell even me, lest I should 
think she was going mud, until at last the horror of it overpowered 
her and she broke down and confessed. 

“ Even after that my professional training scoffed at her story 
of despair. I could not bring myself to believe there was any¬ 
thing in the case but disordered nerves and an overtaxed brain, 
and I prescribed the physician’s only remedy in such an emer¬ 
gency— change of air and of scene. I dropped everything and 
took her on a long tour, but I might as well have remained at home 
with her. The Thing traveled with us. 

“ It never left her mind for an instant, and at night she would 
startle me by clutching my arm suddenly, grasping at her throat 
and whispering that it was there. I began to fear her mind would 
give way under the strain, and after our return home, to satisfy 
myself and leave no means untried, I summoned in consultation 
two of the most noted physicians in the country. I told them 
everything, and begged them, as brother practitioners, to give 
my unfortunate Mildred the most careful and painstaking ex¬ 
amination possible. 

“ At its close 1 was as much in the dark as ever. I)r. Rupert 
and Prof. Hathaway agreed there was nothing — absolutely 
nothing—about my wdfe’s throat that should cause any such 
hallucinations, and their judgment coincided with mine, that the 
trouble was purely one of the brain and nerves, and should be 
treated accordingly. I told all this to Mildred, who had faded 
away to a shadow and had a fixed stare of horror in her eyes. I 
begged her, as she valued her happiness and my own — nay, her 
very life — to make a desperate effort to dispel the hallucinations 
which were wrecking her constitution. She smiled sadly — oh, so 
sadly, Tom, — and said she would try. 

“ A week later she awoke me one night with a frenzied shriek 
of despair and agony. I sprang from bed to turn up the light, 
and when I turned toward her again she was dead.” 

“Dead?” ejaculated Holabiid, who had half risen from his 
seat and was staring at the doctor. 
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** Dead,” repeated Dr. Chester quietly. “ Her hands were 
clutching her throat and the expression upon her face was one of 
the most intense horror. I have witnessed many deaths, but never 
one like that. The end came so quickly I could not believe that 
hope and life were gone, and in a frenzy of despair I applied all 
the tests known to the profession. I called for help and disputched 
servants for Dr. Rupert and Prof. Hathaway. When they came 
1 had given up hope and was sitting like a statue, staring at the 
dead face of my wife. Roth physicians made a brief examination 
of the body, and after assuring themselves that Mildred was dead, 
led me away to another apartment. I was calm, but it was the 
calm of a dazed man, and the two doctors decided to leave me 
alone and remain within call for a time. 

“ For an hour I sat there, stunned and motionless. Then I 
was seized with an insane idea that I could yet resuscitate Mil¬ 
dred— that hope was not gone, that there was still life. I rushed 
to the room where she lay and Hung myself upon the body, in an 
agony of grief, my face pressed against her beautiful white neck. 
As I lay there my numbed senses were suddenly startled into ac¬ 
tivity by something which perhaps appealed principally to my 
trained professional sense. Iler throat beneath my cheek was 
throbbing with faint, regular pulsations! 

“ Instantly I arose and stared at the dead face. There was no 
hint of life. I applied my ear to the heart. All was still and 
pulseless. Rut when I placed my ear directly upon the spot on 
Mildred’s neck where I had first discerned the movement I again 
discerned a rapid, rhythmic pulsation! 

“ I shouted aloud for help, and when a servant came in, 
trembling, 1 sent him for the two doctors, who were smoking and 
talking in an upper room. Barring the door behind the gaping 
servant T told the physicians of my discovery. In amazement 
they tried the experiment, and each distinctly felt the movement 
Prof. Hathaway looked at me rather pointedly after he had ex¬ 
amined the body and said: 

“ e Chester, there is one method of solving this riddle. Do you 
object ? 1 

“ ‘ To a post-mortem examination ? * I asked. 

“ He nodded and so did Dr. Rupert. I hesitated a moment 
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“ I do not object to an examination,’ 1 said, for I felt I was on 
the threshold of a solution of the mystery, ‘ but I will not be 
present. I will leave it in your hands.’ I hurried out of the room, 
and in half an hour Prof. Hathaway sought me out 

“ ‘ Chester,’ he said, ‘ the examination is over.’ 

“ ‘ What did you do C 1 asked, half fearing to learn. 

“ ‘ We made a small incision in the throat where the strange 
signs of life developed,’ he said. 

“ ‘ And you found-? ’ 1 demanded. 

“‘This,’ he replied, holding forth on his hand the Thing that 
had hounded my Mildred to the grave — a small, green water- 
lizard.” 

“What?” cried Ilolabird, springing up, “alive?” 

“ Alive,” said Dr. Chester. “ The poor girl had undoubtedly 
swallowed it in embryo while drinking at. the old well on the 
farm, and it had lived and grown in her stomach.” 

“And that,” said Ilolabird, with starting eyes, “was the 
Thing-” 

“ Which cost her life,” concluded the doctor, “ that’s all my 
story, Tom. Pass the brandy.” 

When he had finished the story Wentworth mopped his brow 
and stared fixedly for a few minutes at the last page of the 
manuscript. He felt, in a hazy, half-defined sort of way, that he 
had once, somewhere or other, heard an incident related of the 
nature described in the story. But that he had written the story 
— that he was capable of writing it — he at once dismissed from 
his mind as absurd and impossible. Yet there it lay before him 
in his own handwriting, a mute witness to the fact, that he had 
written it. 

The thing was positively uncanny, and it was a solemn and 
rather scared face he presented to the obliging clerk when he 
handed back the manuscript. 

“ Find what you wanted, sir ? ” asked the clerk, brightly. 

“Oh — er—ah — yes, I found it,” stammered Wentworth, 
“it’s all right, thank you. I’m very much obliged for your kind¬ 
ness.” 

« Not at all. Come in again, sir,” said the clerk affably. 
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Wentworth stammered something incoherent and stumbled out 
of the office in a daze. The thing was fast getting possession of 
him. What did it all mean? he asked himself for the hundredth 
time. There was no question now that the check was intended for 
him — that he and no other Ralph Wentworth had won the prize. 
Rut how had it happened ? 

Unable to frame a logical answer to his own question, he 
reached the street in a dreamy, unbelieving state of mind, and 
instinctively turned the right corners and dodged the vehicles 
until he found himself at his own door. Jlis valet, quiet, iin^r- 
turbable Johnson, admitted him. Johnson took his hat. and coat 
and deftly wheeled an easy chair to the fire. Wentworth watched 
him absently. 

Suddenly an idea struck him. 

"Johnson,” lie exclaimed, “have you ever seen around here a 
long envelope — one of the sort they call document envelopes — 
I mean one with anything in it. Big and bulky, you know.” 

11 is valet studied a moment, while Wentworth watched him 
anxiously. 

“ You mean like this, eir?" he asked, going to a cabinet and 
producing a packet of long envelopes. 

“ Yes, ves,” said Wentworth, eagerly, “ that’s the sort. Did 
you ever notice one of those with anything in it?” 

“ F think 1 did, sir,” said Johnson. 

“ When ? ” demanded Wentworth. “ IIow was it ? What did 
you do with it ? ” 

“ The one 1 saw 1 mailed, sir,” said the valet, “ I hope there’s 
nothing wrong, sir.” 

“Mailed?” echoed Wentworth, “to whom? How did you 
happen to mail it ? ” 

" I don’t remember now how it was addressed, sir,” said John¬ 
son, “ but I remember one morning I found one of those big en¬ 
velopes with a letter in it all sealed and addressed and stamped 
on your desk here, and T mailed it. You always leave any mail 
here for me to drop in the box if you have been writing late at 
night, sir, you know.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said Wentworth, eagerly, “ but how do you 
happen to remember this letter ? ” 
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"Well, sir,” said Johnson, "it had three or four stamps on it 
and it was so big and bulky and heavy, sir, that I sort of kept 
it in mind. I never had a letter like that here before, sir.” 

Wentworth was pacing the floor excitedly by that time. The 
trail was growing warm. 

“Now, Johnson, try and think,” he commanded, “can’t you 
remember when it was you found that letter here?” 

“ I’m almost positive, sir,” said his valet, “ that it was the next 
morning after you came home so late from 3dr. Holroyd’s bache¬ 
lor dinner, sir.” 

Wentworth suddenly ceased pacing the floor, and clapped his 
hands together with a mighty smack. 

“ That’s it,” he cried, excitedly, “ that, bachelor dinner brings 
it all back to me. That’s where 1 heard it. By George, that’s 
right. Doc’ Baldwin told the story. That’s the very thing.” 

“ Yes, sir,” agreed Johnson, who had been watching his mas¬ 
ter’s antics in some alarm. Wentworth stared at him as though 
he had just become aware of his presence in the room. 

“ Johnson,” he said suddenly, placing both his hands on the 
shoulders of his servant, “did you see me when I came in that 
night ? ” 

“ I did, sir,” said Johnson, simply. 

“ Tell the truth now, Johnson,” commanded Wentworth, “ w r as 
I drunk?” 

“ No, sir,” answered the valet, “ I should say you were a bit 
excited, sir. I helped you off with your clothes and you went 
right to bed, sir, inside of five minutes.” 

Wentworth stared at the floor a long time, and then his face 
slowly cleared. 

“ By George! ” he muttered at length, “ I got up in the night 
and wrote that in my sleep! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Johnson, “ what will you wear this afternoon, 

sir?” 



In re State vs. Forbes.* 


BY WARREN EARLE. 

F all the questions put to the lawyer, the one he 
is most often called upon to answer, if so be his 
work carries him that way, is how can you con¬ 
scientiously defend a murderer when you know 
him to be guilty ? And though there are many 
good answers to that question, viewed from the 
legal standpoint, they seldom, if ever, appeal to the lay mind. To 
the man in the street the man under indictment is probably guilty. 
If a jury subsequently so find him the original opinion is con¬ 
firmed. If not, a deal of credit is given to the shrewdness of the 
lawyer as to one who has succeeded in setting at naught all the 
machinery of the law. In either instance, the public is absolutely 
sure of its facts, and the original query remains. 

It has been my fortune to defend several men accused of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and, invariably, my friends and 
acquaintances have asked me the question. Occasionally, I have 
been publicly criticized, or pityingly excused on the plea that it 
was my business, with the emphasis on the business. All this is 
fresher in my mind by reason of the fact that it has all been re¬ 
peated in the last few weeks. Many of my cases have caused com¬ 
ment, but none have subjected me to a more universal uplifting 
of eyebrows and elevation of chins than my late defence of Dr. 
Forbes. In all justice to my critics I will say that the facts appear¬ 
ing on the trial rather justified them in their attitude, if such an 
attitude can ever be justified. Long before the trial was finished 
the public had condemned the defendant, and the verdict of the 
jury was in accordance with the public view. And, now that they 
have both had their say, I am inclined to have mine. Not that I 
intend to change public opinion, or attempt to do so, but because 
the facts present one of the most curious cases which has ever 
fallen under my notice. 

* Copyright, 1906, by The Shortstorv Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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For the benefit of those who have never heard of the case of the 
State rs. Forbes, I will briefly outline the evidence, as testified to 
by the witnesses: Dr. Forbes was a man thirty-six years of age, 
unmarried, and living very quietly in an old quarter of the city. 
His parents were both dead, and, in fact, it was not shown that 
he had any living relatives, except n younger sister who lived with 
and kept house for him. lie was a well-educated man, of studious 
habits and possessed of sufficient means to allow of close applica¬ 
tion to scientific medical investigations, to which he seems to have 
devoted a large portion of his time'. lie had a laboratory at the 
back of his house, where he carried on his work and conducted 
his experiments. He was taciturn and diffident, a trifle priggish, 
and in consequence enjoyed the reputation among his neighbors 
of being queer, odd, haughty and “ stuck up.” 

The sister, Khoda Forbes, was a very beautiful girl of about 
twenty-four years, and the same neighbors who condemned the 
brother declared her bright, clever and vivacious. It appeared 
that they had been left as orphans when she was a young child, 
and that her education and maintenance had devolved upon the 
elder brother. Between them, and notwithstanding their consti¬ 
tutional differences in temperament, there existed a pleasant and 
wholesome relationship, a condition and mutual attitude, in short, 
which proved extremely baffling to the State’s Attorney in his 
endeavors to prove motive. It is needless to say that the young 
lady had a number of suitors, but with a single exception, none of 
them attracted much attention upon the trial. 

The exception was one Bert Lapham, the son of a merchant in 
the city, of good repute and large fortune. The young man was a 
college graduate, and, unlike his father, had a reputation around 
town which was far from savory. Very naturally that side of his 
character was not on exhibition while lie was courting Rhoda 
Forbes, and from the evidence it was inferable that he was not 
an unwelcome visitor ?.t the house. It did not appear that the 
Doctor encouraged his visits, but the same might have been said 
concerning any of the other young men. And aside from a cer¬ 
tain jealousy which he seems to have manifested against all who 
sought favor of his sister, he showed no excessive ill-will toward 
Lapham. Such, then, was the apparent condition of affairs when. 
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on the morning of February 2d, 1905, Dr. Forbes met Lapham on 
the street, and deliberately and carefully shot him down. Lap- 
ham died almost instantly and without making any statement. 

The Doctor was arrested and taken to the jail. lie made no 
resistance, but, as is often the case with murderers, acted like a 
man who had planned up to a certain point and deed, and was 
without purpose thereafter. As soon as he was disposed of, the 
police went to his house, and there, on the operating table in the 
laboratory they found the dead body of the sister. The coroner 
was summoned, and an inquest was held. Two other doctors were 
called in, an autopsy was decided upon. That, too, was held, and 
the doctors reported that there were no visible signs of foul play. 
The verdict, being unexpected, aroused a deal of astonishment. 
The doctors were asked how she came to die, and in such a place, 
and they answered in a most astounding burst of medical candor 
that they did not know, and added that it was probably heart 
trouble. 

Being without evidence then as to the sister, the grand jury 
merely indicted the Dor-tor for the murder of Lapham. The above 
are the facts elicited upon the trial; that which follows I learned 
from the lips of the doctor himself. Soon after his indictment 
he sent for me, and in response to his request I went to the jail. 

I was obliged to wait but a few moments before he was brought 
in. I had read a few of the less lurid accounts of the affair, and 
had a fair idea of the facts and the man, but nevertheless, I was 
somewhat surprised at his appearance. lie had been described as 
a man of medium height, dark complexion, black hair shot with 
gray, brown eves, brown mustache and Vandyke l>eard. All this 
was very true, but they had omitted to mention the low and very 
wide forehead, and the fact that he looked at one with the steady, 
unblinking stare of the short-sighted naturalist. He looked the 
well-to-do dot-tor of studious habits, and as I stepped forward to 
greet him I thought: “He might murder for the sake of science, 
but not in passion.” 

He received me calmly, and we seated ourselves. 

“ You sent for me,” I said. 

“Yes,” his tones were well modulated. “Yes. I presume yon 
are aware of the indictment against me—and the case?” 
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“ I have read some of the accounts. You are indicted for the 
murder of Lapham.” 

“ Yes. It occurred about as the newspapers have it. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, I presume there is no adequate defense.’’ 

“ Suppose you tell me the facts,” I suggested. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “You have them already,” he 
replied. 

“All of them?” I queried. 

“ No — ” he hesitated. “ No—but all that would do you any 
good.” 

“ It would be better if I knew them all,” I said. 

“ There is nothing which would relieve.” 

“ But there may be something which would entertain.” 

He nodded and smiled and twirled the point of his beard 
reflectively. 

“ Briefly,” he said, “ I met Lapham on the street. I said ‘ Sir, 
I am about to kill you.’ I raised the revolver and fired. I left 
the house with the purpose of doing so. That is what I believe 
you call premeditation, and the thing for which you hang people. 
I bought the revolver at a store on the way down town, and I had 
the man show me how to load ami fire it. This I did in order 
that I might not miss my aim when I met him. I thought out all 
the details before I left the house.” 

“ Exactly,” I said, “ And now for the matters which occurred 
before the premeditation.” 

“ They would not aid you, I fear.” 

“ And I am certain they would entertain me,” I repeated. 

He looked at me between half-closed lids steadily, keenly, quiz¬ 
zically. 

“ I like your attitude,” he said, and after another short pause, 
and a few more twirls of his beard he added, “ but I warn you 
that, in all I say you will find no particle of what you call com¬ 
petent evidence.” 

“ Motives seldom constitute legal excuses,” I volunteered, “ and 
we need not consider them in that light, if you desire it so.” 

He handed me his cigarette case, and while holding the match 
for him I for the first time noticed a certain gleam in the eyes 
which was distinctly animal. He inhaled a long breath and 
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dropped his lids in the manner of a cat in contentment by a fire, or 
a tiger in a quiet mood. 

“ If you are to understand me at all,” he said, “you must know 
that our family is peculiar in one respect. We are what you might 
call a telegraphic race. You know that bv instinct, development 
or training, some families in all their ramifications have certain 
traits, I do not mean merely physical traits, but more particu¬ 
larly, tendencies to certain lines of work. I can point you to 
families which have had ministers in the line for centuries. 
There are others which have run to lawyers or merchants, or 
clowns or what not. In ours this tendency is all to telegraphy. 
My father and all his brothers and their father before them, and 
that in the days of the infancy of the science, were all connected 
with the telegraphic business. 

“ I do not suppose there is a man or woman of our family today 
who is not thoroughly familiar with the instruments and code of 
the craft. I, myself, in common with my sister, learned the code 
as soon as I could read. We had senders all over the old house 
at home, and among my earliest recollections is the sharp clicking 
of the machines. You arc aware that the things we inherit and 
the lessons we learn in our early childhood gradually become 
instinct no less. So it was with myself and my sister. We 
never forgot our early training and, in fact, fostered it. In a 
hundred ways we used it about the house where we lived together, 
and we even played with it elsewhere. At the theatre or in church 
we would tap messages to each other with our finger nails on wood, 
thus ” : 

lie drummed on the arm of his chair in a nonchalant manner, 
and with such a perfect show of indifference that had my atten¬ 
tion not been called, I should not have caught the peculiar tele¬ 
graphic rhythm. 

“ Our house was fitted up with all sorts of devices. The senders 
were concealed in out-of-the-way places, and generally within 
reach of the hand, so that often when I was in the laboratory and 
Rhoda in the parlor she would be telling me the things the caller 
of the moment was doing and saying. Of course the position and 
character of these instruments we kept secret from all our acquaint¬ 
ances, and a certain attachment which rendered the sending sound- 
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less and which was and is a secret of my family, greatly aided us 
to this end. 

“ Personally, I was expected bv my parents to follow in their 
footsteps, but as I grew older, I found that 1 had a natural incli¬ 
nation toward medicine and surgery, and particularly the latter. 
This tendency increased with age, and before I had finished my 
academic course in college I had made up niv mind to practise. 
That plan the mechanical turn in my blood frustrated. As I went 
on 1 found myself absorbed by the scientific phase of the subject. 
I was still in college when the X-ray was first discovered. It 
took a strong hold upon my imagination. I watched and followed 
the improvements, and without further parley decided to put my 
life into that line of work. Being sufficiently well fortified finan¬ 
cially so that 1 was not obliged to practise for a living, I gave it 
up, except in so far as I found it running with my scientific work 
As you can see, I am not an old man, and indeed, it has been but 
a few years since my graduation. 

“ Those years I have spent in the attainment of one object, the 
perfection of the X-ray. As you are doubtless aware, despite all 
the advertisement given the matter in the newspapers, the most 
that the masters have Inen able to do has been to use the ray for 
the discovery and location of solid substances embedded in or sur¬ 
rounded by substances of less consistency. That is, for instance, 
the perception of bones in the flesh of the arm or leg, or the pres¬ 
ence of metals in the body. 

“ It was my purpose in taking up the study to perfect the 
apparatus to the point where it would bo possible to discern the 
blood vessels, or possibly, the nerves. To this task I gave all my 
time, and, Sir, I can state to you that I have been successful! ” 

He leaned forward and searched my face. 11 is eyes shone with 
the fervor of the enthusiast. He drew a long breath and sank 
back in his chair, and it was several moments before he continued 
his narrative. 

“ I have in my laboratory a table, an operating table, which is 
the result of my inventions. On that table I place a body. Beneath 
is the ray, and connected with the ray, above and directly over, is 
the ordinary fluoroscope with a microscopic attachment. I shall 
not undertake to describe the entire matter to you. Unless you 
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are of a scientific turn of mind you would not understand, and —” 
He paused and I shook my head. “ Ah, you are not — then I 
will refrain. It is sufficient to say that the fluoroscope and the con¬ 
nected ray may be moved about at will, and any part of the body 
may be subjected to investigation. The light, is developed in a 
bulb as in the ordinary machine, but the quality of it and thereby 
its usefulness for descrying nerves, muscles or blood vessels, is the 
secret which I have learned. You may perhaps get a better com¬ 
prehension if 1 state that I use a separate tube for each species of 
investigation. That is, I attach the ordinary X-ray for the detec¬ 
tion of metal. With another tube all the intervening substances 
fade into fog and the nerves stand revealed. So, bv yet another 
adjustment, I can study the blood, the microscope aiding very 
materially, as you can readily understand.” 

He evidently thought I was becoming wearied by his discourse, 
for he went on: 

“ You do not see what all this has to do with the murder of 
Lapham.” lie spoke as though murder on the public street with 
a cheap revolver purchased for the purpose was a scientific phe¬ 
nomenon. I replied that I was much interested in his discovery, 
and had no doubt that it We significantly upon the tragedy. 

“ It does,” he muttered, “ It docs,” and suddenly lapsed into 
silence. He sat so, staring fixedly into space, the smoke trailing 
up slowly from the stump of his cigarette. I watched, and I saw 
the gleam gradually grow in his eyes, exactly as it grew in the 
eyes of the murderer Harley when the heart of the man he had 
stabbed, with the hole made by his knife, was produced in court. 
Dr. Forbes suddenly flicked the ash from his cigarette and turning 
upon me swiftly, said: 

“ I knew the man for a villain from the first. I knew it in¬ 
stinctively. I knew it from observation. Hut, like a fool, I could 
not be content with mere knowledge. I had to tell someone what 
I thought, and, most foolish of all, I told Rhoda. She did not, 
would not, so consider him. I was afraid she would fall in love 
with him. He came and I said nothing. He continued to come 
and I protested. . She laughed — defended him. He came more 
and more frequently, and, finding it was useless to object, I shut 
myself in my laboratory and trusted that her natural good sense 
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would find him out They became intimate, how intimate I never 
fully realized until one evening, while he was calling, the tele¬ 
graphic instrument in the laboratory clicked off the message, 
‘ Come to the library.’ 

“ I dropped my work and rushed in. They greeted me with a 
burst of laughter, and to my queries Rhoda explained that she 
had been showing all our private means of communication, and 
she had sent the message to prove their efficiency! I was intensely 
angry, not so much because of the poor jest at iny expense, as 
because of the revelation of our secrets to a stranger. I fear I 
talked too sharply. 1 certainly left the room in a rage. 

“ As a matter of fact, I probably took the incident too much to 
heart, but, at the time, it seemed to me an infallible indication 
that she loved the man, and I had no desire that she should marry 
him. This fear, however, was groundless, for but a short time 
afterwards, she came to me one night and told me that he had 
proposed to her and that she had refused him. I asked how he 
took it, and she reluctantly admitted that he had been very angry. 
I expected that this would put an end to his visits, but it did not. 
The man was infatuated, and continued to cull regularly. 

“ In the meantime, in fact, all the time, there was another young 
man who seemingly could not he kept away. You may know him. 
He is a young attorney and a very decent chap — Ual Drenning.” 

I acknowledged a slight acquaintance. 

“ I will confess that I was rather prepossessed in his favor and 
hoped that if anyone W’ere successful it might be he. His princi¬ 
pal fault seemed to l)e a quick and terrible temper. I knew 
him to be preferable to Lapham, and said so, and when I said it 
I was surprised to notice that Rhoda blushed. Perhaps I was too 
much inclined to dictate to her, but seeing her so, I said: 

“ ‘ Rhoda, I wouldn’t flirt with him if I were you.’ She 
laughed and said, ‘ why not ? ’ 

“ * I think he loves you,’ I replied, ‘ and lie quite meets with my 
approval.’ 

“ She curtesied mockingly, and mockingly said: 

“ 1 But how can I marry him when Bert says I shall marry him 
and him alone?’ 

“ ‘ ^Yhen did he say that ? ’ I asked, 
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“‘Oh, the other evening, after he had accused me of seeing 
too much of Mr. Drenning.’ 

“ I spoke my mind rather plainly concerning his impertinence, 
and, still angry, was-leaving the room, when she danced before me 
and smilingly declared me foolish. 

“ ' I shall marry neither of them,' she said, ‘ I shall remain here 
and he your loyal and devoted sister.’ 

“ * You will refuse Hal (’ 1 said. 

“‘Certainly, I shall refuse them all,’ she cried. 

“ ‘ Hal would not take a refusal calmly,’ I said, ami as I spoke 
the thought of his ungovernable temper occurred to me. Indeed 
he would not take a refusal lightly, and if she did intend to refuse 
him then her conduct had Ix-en inexcusable, for she had flirted 
with him outrageously. 

“This conversation took place a little over a week ago. Last 
Tuesday evening Rhoda came down at eight, dressed to receive 
visitors. I was in the laboratory at work when she came in to me 
and twirled about to show me a new dress. I said something about 
it in response to her inquiries as to its length and tit and style, 
etc., and I then asked her who was coming, and she, in a sort of a 
pouting way, said she did not know whether she would tell me or 
not. I was somewhat piqued, for T could see no reason for her 
attitude, when, with one of her quick changes, she broke into a 
laugh and said — I remember her words distinctly: 

“ ‘ Oh, Oh, you are a funny brother. Well, if you must know, 
it is — ’ she hesitated for a moment — ‘your friend, Mr. Dren- 
ning. You see, he is liable to propose any evening, and I want to 
lx* prepared to meet the emergency.’ 

“ Still laughing, she tripped lightly out of the room, and of 
course it never occurred to me that she might lx? joking. Some 
what later, I heard the bell ring and footsteps in the hall. I con¬ 
tinued at my work, which was that of testing some new tubes and 
recording their relative strengths. Later in the evening 1 heard 
the front door slam, and some one pass out. It was an ordinary 
occurrence, and made no marked impression on my mind. You 
will understand. I have often noticed, as 1 presume you have, that 
the unusual is seldom accompanied by what might be termed 
anticipatory phenomena. 
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“ It must have been an hour later that I finished my task, and 
then, for the first time, it occurred to me that Rhoda had not been 
in to say good night, nor had I heard her go upstairs. I lit a cig¬ 
arette and, opening the door into the hall, saw that the light in the 
parlor was still burning. Thinking that she was reading, and that 
it was time for her to retire, I walked down the hall and stepped 
into the room.” 

The doctor paused ami passed his hand across his eves. 

“ I presume,” he continued, “ that I shall continue to stand and 
gaze from that doorway until 1 am aimlessly twirling at the end 
of a rope. She was seated in the Morris chair by the table and sbe 
was facing me. Her body had collapsed upon itself, her head hung 
to the left, and her tongue was lolling from a mouth idiotically 
agape, and the spittle was drooling from the lips to the lace frill 
of the gown. Her eves were open and glazed and full of a wild 
terror. Her arms lav along the arms of the chair, and about them 
there was a queer suggestion of a sudden relapse after vainly striv¬ 
ing to reach something. I do not know, I cannot explain to you, 
how or why a recumbent figure could or would suggest a collapse 
pra*eded by a straining for some definite object, but such was the 
effect produced upon me in the instant I stood staring, dazed. 

“ Recovering, I rushed to her and straightened her up. She 
was loose flesh in my hands. I felt for her pulse ami felt — noth¬ 
ing. I tried again and there was no movement. I held the crystal 
face of my watch to her mouth. There was no breath visible. She 
was dead. T dropped her hand and ran back to the laboratory for 
a stimulant. I always kept a supply in a small cabinet in the cor¬ 
ner, and in that I was groping for the flask I wished when I was 
startled by the quick click of one of the telegraphic instruments. 
I stopped in amazement. There was a message coming in from 
the room I had just left, and the touch was her touch. I would 
have known it in a thousand. 

“ Jerkily, in the abbreviations we used for greater convenience, 
were ticked off these words, ‘ Come, being killed by ’ — I waited 
for no more, but rushed to the room. It was empty save for her, 
and she was exactly as I had left her, except that her hand had 
slipped off the chair arm and was hanging down outside. 

“ Just a moment,” I said, “ Was there a sender on that chair ? ” 
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He stared at me fixedly, the lids slowly rolling back from the 
whites of his eyes. “ Your mind travels with mine, Sir,” he said 
in a husky, raspiug whisper. “ There teas a sender on that chair 
arm, on the under side. Do you think it possible that she could 
have revived sufficiently to send ? Between us, — between us,— 
when I dropped her hand before leaving for the whiskey 1 left it 
on the arm by the sender. I know that the hand was not hanging 
down when I went away.” 

“ Go on,” I prompted. 

He paid no heed to me, but commenced to talk as though to 
himself. “ But she was dead,” he said, “ She was dead. She had 
been dead for at least an hour. There was absolutely no change 
in her when I had returned. She was dead both before and after. 
1 knew it, though I denied it to myself.” 

lie seemed to come out of his musiugs, and turning to me again, 
went ou with his narrative: 

“ I picked her up and carried her, a lifeless, slippery, jelly-like 
mass, into the laboratory, and laid her on the operating table. 
There, in frantic haste, I tried every means of revival I knew, and 
all without success. Sir, from the time I first caught sight of her 
until I finally gave up the struggle I vow to you there was no move¬ 
ment, sign, symbol or symptom of life. She was dead. 

“ Like anyone else suddenly deprived of a great possession I 
did not at first grasp its full meaning. Indeed, T doubt if I ever 
will. Not until 1 gave up my efforts at resuscitation did I com¬ 
mence to wonder. The coroners have returned their verdict. You 
know what they say. They do not know what caused her death. 
They think I killed her while experimenting, I fancy.” 

He glanced at me from the corner of his eye and went on 
calmly, as a totally disinterested witness might on the stand: 

“ There was no mark on the body. There was not a scratch or 
pin prick on the skin. There were no bruises, no discolorations, no 
abrasions, no traces or signs of physical violence. I was about to 
name it heart disease, when I remembered the message which had 
come in over the wire, ‘Come, being killed by — \ For the first 
time T realized that the message was incomplete. For some unac¬ 
countable reason that fact had theretofore escaped me. Then, 
Sir, I became calm and went about my work systematically. 
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“ I had no doubt about the identity of the murderer, if there 
was one. I reasoned that Drenning had proposed, been refused, 
and, perhaps in a tit of passion, had struck and killed her. ‘ But 
— but’, I said, ‘ there has been no striking. It must have been 
done in some other way. But if it was done, then there will cer¬ 
tainly be some trace.’ The body was already on the operating 
table, so I attached the proper tube and searched for metallic sub¬ 
stances. I expected to discover the presence in the body of some 
hard, foreign substance matter capable of producing death. I did 
not know what form it would take, so I searched carefully, realiz¬ 
ing that it might take auy one of a dozen odd and unexpected 
appearances such, for instance, as a needle driven into and broken 
off in some vital part. You are perhaps aware that long, slender 
glass needles, if thrust in quickly, will kill very effectually, and, 
with such an instrument, if it is broken carefully, there is scarcely 
any wound visible. 

“ I worked over her for hours ami hours. I found nothing, but 
I would not give up. Again and again I examined, and always 
with the same result. Sir, it was only after four long hours that I 
sat down, realizing that further search was in vain. 

“ It would be impossible for me to explain to you the feeling 
of anger which possessed me during the next half hour. It was a 
rage growing out of a sense of impotence, inspired by a realization 
that, despite all my knowledge, T was baffled. I went over every 
expedient I knew. I thought of every device of which I had ever 
heard. I endeavored to invent new and untried experiments, and 
while so groping it occurred to me that an examination of the 
bh>od and the nerves might by a remote chance reveal something. 

“ In desperation, I fitted on a tube for the circulatory system 
and swung the fluoroscope over the body. I thought I would begin 
with the hands, for there, in some of the very small blood vessels 
where the corpuscles pass in single file, if there was anything 
wrong it would be visible. I turned on the power and put my eye 
to the microscope. Gradually, as I looked, and my eye became 
accustomed to the light, the flesh faded away from the bones, leav¬ 
ing them crude and ghastly like a withered and steamed stump of 
a limb. Tn the continued light from the tube, and even as I 
watched, this, too, faded into fog and disappeared. Then gradu- 
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ally and slowly the circulatory system came into view, a network 
of veins like the web of a spider. 

“ I was looking at the tip of the first finger of the right hand. 
And now, as the blood became more and more distinct, 1 changed 
the object glass of my microscope for a stronger one, and with 
that brought into the field one section of one minute vessel. It 
needed but a glance to assure me that the machine was in perfect 
order. There were the outer walls of the vein, and within, like 
coins in a groove, were the disk-like corpuscles, not as I had often 
seen them, moving slowly along their way, but stopped, set in their 
places, still, as machinery is still when the engine is dead. 

“ I examined closely, and was about, to abandon mv investiga¬ 
tions, finding nothing, when I happened to notice that all the cor¬ 
puscles were arranged in one certain way. It was such an unusual 
thing that it attracted my attention. Instead of the red and white 
corpuscles being mixed together as they usually are, without any 
order or sequence, all those within the field of the microscope were 
as accurately ordered as though they had been arranged and put 
in place. They lay in series, three red disks clogged into a line, 
a short space, one white disk, two more reds and a long space, after 
which the same thing was repeated. It was a collection of groups 
of corpuscles, each group distinct from each other and each com¬ 
posed as I have stated.” 

I fancy that I started, for he quickly sketched the following: 

••• O •• M. O •• ••• ... 

“ It was thus that they were arranged,” he said. 

I did not look enlightened, for I saw nothing strange. 

“ Do you know what those are?” he asked, leaning forward ex¬ 
citedly. “They are the Morse code letters L and A, and together 
form the abbreviation for the name Lapliam, which we always 
used in designating him whenever we had occasion to put his name 
on the wire. Sir, there were no foreign or poisonous manifesta¬ 
tions in her blood, but in all her veins, in all her body, T found the 
corpuscles arranged that way. What significance has it ? I am 
not a psychologist. I cannot explain, but you will readily recog¬ 
nize the condition confronting us. 

“ We are reduced to an alternative. When I entered the room 
she was either dead or in a comatose condition. If she was dead, 
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the sending of the partial message can only be explained on spir¬ 
itualistic grounds, or on the theory that the subliminal self, which 
in our family is probably telegraphic, was temporarily roused to 
action by the touch of the finger upon the button. In that case, it 
would not be imagining vainly to suppose that the whole material 
fabric was concentrated in the expression to wldclx it was giving 
utterance, and such concentration would very naturally involve the 
fundamental elements of life, the blood among the first. 

“On the other hand, if she was not dead, the same reasoning 
holds good. Given tin* concentration which certainly must have 
been present, add but the hand slipping from the chair arm and 
sender the instant the name of the murderer was to be transmitted, 
and when the whole system was charged with the symbol, and the 
identical situation here produced might not lx 1 impossible,” 

He stopped abruptly, aWntlv raised his dead cigarette to his 
lips, drew on it once or twice, and, looking at me languidly, said: 

“ I see that you follow me. You now have the entire narrative 
preliminary to the premeditation. I can only add that when I 
announced to Lapham my intention of shooting, primal fear shone 
in his eyes and his thickening tongue stuttered a feeble ‘God, how 
did you find it out ? ’ That is the entire story, and as 1 said, you 
will recognize the absolute inutility of it all as evidence.” 

“ There is one thing more,” I said, “ What caused her death?” 

The keeper was moving nearer, and to avoid being overheard 
lie leaned over and whispered in my ear. I was astonished. 

“ IIow did he know of that ?” I asked. “ It is most unusual.” 

“ I don’t know,” he said, “ but it can be done that way.” 

And that is why I defended Dr. Forbes. After his conviction, 
I intended to let him go before the court and tell his story, and 
thereby save his neck, and get himself incarcerated in the insane 
nsyluin but, unfortunately, the night after he was pronounced 
guilty he was found dead in his cell. The doctors said, in another 
burst of medical candor, that they did not know the cause of death, 
but were inclined to suspect the heart. 
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coui'se, there is no reason why you should believe 
this story. Judging by all rational standards, 
the tale is quite impossible in this day and age. 
If the Society for the Discovery and Exploita¬ 
tion of Psychical Phenomena ever has it brought 
to its attention it may stop and ponder awhile. 
Otherwise, it is expected to meet with little credence. 

You can hear the story told almost any sunny day, if you will 
linger in the little ’dobe squares or along the roads that are in the 
vicinage of Ildefonse, where the air is so dry and light that there 
is nothing to breathe for, and there is sun, and sun, and the only 
material things are the dark, clear-cut shadows on the light sand. 
Sometimes you will hear it in the sleepy, drone-toned patois of the 
peon ; another time it will be in the matter-of-fact tone of the white 
citizen. But always, always, whether it be Gringo or Mexicano 
who opens Ids heart and tells you the story, it will be accompa¬ 
nied by such apology as opens this tale: “ Of course you will 
scoff, sefior, but it is all the truth.” 

San Miguel — a hundred dirty, red ’dobe houses, an old mission, 
and a great square — lies to the south and west of Ildefonse, on 
the very edge of the never-changing desert of yellow sands. 
At Ildefonse there are boards and sidewalks, and some of the 
houses have even (loom in them; but at Miguel this Is all left 
behind and there is only the atmosphere of the old ’dobes with the 
clay floors, the crumbling mission, and absolutely naught to sug¬ 
gest the year or the century. 

Bradley, the northern doctor, came to Miguel because of many 
things, according to the people of the village. He was a bank 
robber, this blue-eyed man of the North; he had killed a man; 
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he had weak lungs; he was there to write of the old mission; to 
let the modern world of the eastern and northern states know how 
near they were to the seventeenth century and the miracles of the 
church. So said the people, and Bradley laughed. 

The reason for Bradley's presence in Miguel was quite inconse¬ 
quential and trivial. Miguel was two hundred miles from the 
railroad. So Bradley came. 

There was peace and rest, long sunny days and cool nights, 
during which there was nothing to do but sit in a long chair and 
soak in the joy of living, and this is what Bradley needed. But 
the fact which is of inq>ortance is that it was at Miguel that 
Bradley met Meta. 

Bradley had dreamed of Meta for the better half of his life. 
He had dreamed of her while a boy at school; she had followed 
him through his medical studies, to Germany, where his education 
was completed, and all through the rest of his thirtv-one years. 
He went to balls where the women were by all accorded the palm 
for beauty and found himself wondering why none of them were 
like Meta. He was entirely practical, was Bradley, but Meta was 
in his dreams for a good share of the time, else h8 would have 
been married long ago. 

When she looked out of a wide-windowed 'dobe court and 
laughed, Bradley knew why he had come to Miguel. 

There was no need for an introduction. He knew her at once ; 
she knew him. It was as if they had walked together for much 
of their lives. 

“Meta,” said Bradley after her. Her voice was the voice of 
the Dream Meta. 

“My heart’s heart,” said Meta, in the extravagant phrases of 
her people. And they laughed. Bradley was holding her hand. 
And Bradley knew then that for him there was no longer any 
trail that led back to the North. There was nothing any more, 
save the lazy sun, the clear-cut shadows, the drowse of the ’dobes, — 
and Meta. 

This discovery in itself was nothing so remarkable, for many a 
man of the North has found in the eyes of the girls of Meta’s 
people that for which he searched long and vainly among the maids 
of his own North. Many men have done so — and forgotten. 
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Bradley was different. Bradley established himself permanently 
in Miguel. Bradley was a doctor, and there was scoj>e for doctors 
in and around this part of the land. 

Bradley practised little. Wherein was there sease of hurrying 
and worrying to build up a practice that would yield a profes¬ 
sional reputation and eventually riches, when here, in a sun- 
washed land of bright colors, was ease and content with little price 
of purchase? Why work, when in the end there was nothing, 
after all, save Meta? It was delightfully simple. This feeling 
comes quickly to men in the sand land. 

In the daytime Bradley was one of the few Americanos of the 
new quarter of the town as a matter of form. He dressed for 
dinner and kept his face clean and his clothes white. But when 
the shadows of the 'dobe houses grew long in the plaza and the 
cool hush of night called the people from within the doors, Meta 
and her lover sat on the roof bench of the ’dobe house and com¬ 
muned in the tongue which is peculiar neither to Saxon or Castilian. 
Sometimes Meta sang the love songs of her own tongue, and then 
the people on the roofs two houses away heard a strong, subdued 
voice go haltingly through the chorus. Sometimes Bradley sang, 
sometimes “Forever,” and again “Vanity.” But whoever it was 
that sang, the song had to do with the same theme; it was Them, 
only two of them, for whom the world was made — there were only 
two people in the universe worth a single moment's thought. 

Then, one day, Bradley was called away to professional duty, and 
Meta was left alone to w'ait for the return of her lover. It was to 
Sangre De Cristo that Bradley went. Sangre De Cristo is on the 
other side of the tin trailed desert from Miguel. The road around 
is five days long, and no man was there alive who could say he 
had journeyed through, the sands since the wells were dried up. 

There was a distenqier of some kind at Sangre De Cristo. 
Was it possible that it was the Little Plague ? Pray the good 
saint whose picture hung on the mission wall that it was not. 
But would the great doctor from the North come with his great 
wisdom and bag of medicines to look upon the faces of the sick 
at Sangre De Cristo and make them well ? It was the old padre 
who sent the word. The professional instinct was developed 
strong in Bradley. 
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“ I must go, dear heart,” he said to Meta. “ It will not l>e 
long. If you need roe, call for me, and I will hear; I know 
I will.” 

The conditions at Sangre De Cristo were much worse than 
the messenger had told. There was much fever there, the people 
were stark with fright, and the sanitation was awful. Bradley 
liad enough of the northern energy left to do many things in a 
short time. He divided the people of the village into two classes — 
the sound and the unsound. He commissioned the venerable 
padre as chief nurse, and devoted himself to the simplified prol>- 
lem of preventing one class from falling ill, and keeping the other 
from dying with too great a frequency. 

But the peons were slow to think and slower to act. They 
were safe now. Of course, the sefior of The Medicines was here. 
They had no further concern in the matter, the sefior be blessed 
a thousand times. So they resigned themselves, like children, to 
the care of Bradley. Bradley was almost alone, for the padre 
was old and feeble. It was a week before he had affairs adjusted 
so that he might sleep with an easy conscience. It was a week 
later before the people were whipped into such shai>e that it was 
worth the Doctor’s while to take off his clothes when going to 
sleep. Then he retired to his led in the old mission to gather up 
two weeks’ lost sleep in one night. 

Possibly there was something in the quiet blue night air of the old 
mission house, the air of rest and sleep in walls three hundred 
years old, that oppressed Bradley. Perhaps there was something in 
the wind that came over the yellow sands from Miguel. Bradley 
found himself sitting upright in the middle of the night, uncertain 
whether he had slept or not. He was talking to himself and his 
first conscious words were : “ That cursed messenger I ” 

The plague was at Miguel, and he was cursing the man who 
bore the message of the padre. The man must have been infected 
himself. The thing was all clear to Bradley. It had not come 
to him with a shock. He but awoke and knew that the fact was 
impressed upon his mind. He was perfectly wide-awake, sane, 
and in possession of his senses. He knew positively, the plague 
was at Miguel, and he arose and dressed hurriedly, for the mes¬ 
sage of the night was thumping in his head and Meta was among 
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the stricken. It all came to him in the little 'dobe room as 
plainly as if it had been spoken, and he was not surprised in 
the least. 

Bradley was a confirmed scoffer at matters spiritualistic. His 
professional education had made this certain. He was eminently 
practical, but there was no denying a thing such as this. The 
plague was at Miguel and Meta was stricken. It was as if some 
one had entered the room, spoken the news quietly, and departed, 
leaving naught behind him to show that he had been there but 
the memory of the words. 

“But, sefior, how do you know this?” gasped the padre. 
“There is no messenger, and we have no despatch wire strung 
thus far.” 

“Never mind. Father,” said Bradley; “get me a horse and get 
it for me quick.” 

“ But, sefior, you cannot go so, alone, with only one horse. The 
way around the mountain is long and hard.” 

“Get me the home; I’m in a hurry.” The little padre bustled 
around patiently. He was not to l>e denied, this man in a hurry. 

Bradley took a bottle of water, a piece of dried meat, his little 
l»ag, and mounted. 

“ Be good, Padre,” he called out, sharply. 

“ Adios, my son, may the good saints ride with you,” answered 
the old priest. But he called out in anguish when Bradley turned 
his horse’s head out on the yellow sands straight toward Miguel. 

The evening of the second day a man, gray and drawn, came 
staggering into the plaza of Miguel. The people clustered around, 
discussing with many motions and in excited tones the sickness 
which had stricken their ]>eople, just as Bradley knew they would 
be. 

“Sefior!” they called. The man looked up, and they saw it 
was the face of the northern doctor, with years of age suddenly 
added to it. 

“ Sefior, sefior, the blessed saints are truly good ! The plague 
is here ! We sent a messenger for you but yesterday' — but you 
are here ere he could have reached you. What — ” 

Bradley had never stopped. He knew they were babbling at 
him and blessing him as their savior, but he kept on, straight to 
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the sick bed in the house with the roof bench. SHE was there, 
and ill, just as he knew she would l>e. She looked up and smiled 
happily. 

“ I called for you, my heart,” she said, weakly. 

“ And I heard, I heard you,” replied the practical-minded 
Bradley. 


“ But, senor, how did you come?” queried an old man. “Not 
surely by the road around the mountain, for that is a five-days’ 
ride and she was stricken but yesterday — at sundown. And from 
the desert you—” 

“From the desert I came,” said Bradley. 

“Not from Sangre De Cristo?” 

“From Sangre De Cristo.” 

“ But senor, it is a three-days’ ride, and you must have water 
every twelve hours.” 

“ I came in two days and part of one night,” was Bradley’s 
answer. “I watered — my horse and I —at Lagua de Cuato.” 

The villagers looked at each other and at Bradley, queerly. 

“Sefior,” said one,softly, “there 1ms ljeen no water in Lagua de 
Cuato for four years.” 

“ Sefiores,” said Bradley, unhesitatingly, “ 1 watered — I and 
my horse — there this morning.” 

But they went later and found the lake with its bottom powder 
dry, just as it had been for four years, with Bradley's horse dead 
in the gray dust — and it is that which makes the story so utterly 
impossible. 




The Essence of Advertisement/ 


BY DON MARK LEMON. 

HE proprietor and the general manager of 
Copeland’s Dry Goods Emporium were in 
consultation. There was a third party to the 
consultation, a dapper little bald-headed gentle 
man who, an hour before, had introduced him¬ 
self as E. Dodge, the inventor of a new |>erfume 
called The Essence of Advertisement, which article he sought to 
introduce into a few select stores in San Francisco. 

The proprietor and the general manager had heard the little 
inventor out without showing him out. Indeed, they had listened 
with growing interest to his dissertation on the value of The 
Essence of Advertisement, and had agreed to order a heavy con¬ 
signment of the perfume, should the sample prove a complete 
success. 

The little inventor-demonstrator was all confidence. Uncorking 
a quart bottle of the Essence, he went through the store and 
sprinkled the counters with a slight quantity of the stuff. He also 
dashed some upon the threshold of the emporium doors and against 
the large plate-glass windows without, as well as on the sidewalk 
itself, for, strange to say, the Essence was not to be sold over the 
counter but was to be sprinkled al>out the bazaar. 

The fluid was as colorless as water, yet as fragrant as white 
violets, and soon the emporium was pervaded with its delicious, 
penetrating odor. 

“You see, gentlemen,” explained the little demonstrator, “all 
matter is spirit and all spirit is matter. Or, in other words, all 
things both physical and spiritual are one in their final element, 
and matter can be changed into spirit and spirit into matter. This 
Essence of Advertisement is materialized thought. By a certain 
secret process I collect the advertising thought of a number of 

* Copyright, 1906, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain A11 rights reserved. 
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men of advertising genius and force these thoughts into the per¬ 
fume of violets, somewhat as gases are charged into natural mineral 
waters, and a breath of this prepared perfume, when drawn into 
the lungs, acts precisely the same upon the person inhaling it as 
a column of choice advertisements would act upon that person. 
Thus, by sprinkling the Essence upon the counters and before the 
doors of the bazaar, every man and woman who comes within in¬ 
haling distance of the perfume is strongly inclined to purchase — 
and purchase heavily — those goods which you have on sale, 
exactly as one would be moved to purchase those goods immediately 
upon reading some masterly written advertisement. By evening 
Vour sales will attest in fat figures the perfect truth of my asser¬ 
tions.” 

The proprietor drew a deep breath of the delicious violet fra¬ 
grance, and patting the little inventor on the back, beamed gra¬ 
ciously. 

“ We shall see,” he said. “ We shall see.” 

The cashier was perhaps the first that day to be aware of a sud¬ 
den and excessive increase of trade at Copeland’s Dry Goods 
Emporium. Money poured into his office, not by the dimes and 
dollars but by fives and twenties — a stream of gold — for in 
California coin, not pa|>cr, is still the everyday currency — ran 
towards the rear of the bazaar along the “change” wire, and re¬ 
turned a stream of silver. The counters were crowded with buyers, 
though no special bargains were on sale, and it seemed that every 
one who passed before the great show-windows of the store stopped 
to admire, then hurried in to buy. 

Soon the tills were emptied of silver change, and the manager 
was called up and notified to that effect. He immediately reported 
to the proprietor the happy state of affairs. 

Beaming like a sunbeam in clover and dew, the proprietor re¬ 
ceived the news, rubbed his hands, patted the manager on tho 
shoulder, and without a word of notice increased that gentlemau’s 
salary a hundred dollars a month. 

“It was The Essence of Advertisement that did the trick!” 
the manager felicitated himself. “ What a lucky stroke it was that 
I listened to the little inventor and didn’t turn him away, as I 
was about to do.” 
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The clerk sent out for that purpose brought in two large sacks 
of silver change, vet the cashier’s office barely got through the day 
without sending for more silver, so heavy were the afternoon’s 
sales. 

"Oh, what a delicious fragrance of violet! ” exclaimed a cer¬ 
tain lady patron, typical of all the bazaar's patrons, and turning 
to the solicitous salesman she ordered a dozen silk shirt waists, 
whereas she had visited the store intending to purchase but one. 
“ What a i>erfectly exquisite fragrance! It. reminds me of when 
I was a happy, earc-free little girl 1 ” 

The next morning, when the inventor called to learn what suc¬ 
cess had attended his Essence, he was met with wide-open arms. 
Policy would have cautioned the proprietor and the general man¬ 
ager to have received the little gentleman but lukewarmly, that they 
might beat down the cost of the perfume — which was one hun¬ 
dred dollars a quart — or forestall the price being advanced. But 
the stuff had proved such a brilliant success that these two gen¬ 
tlemen cast all policy to the wind, and when E. Dodge finally took 
his leave he had booked an order for five thousand dollars worth 
of the Essence, with the one condition that for six months he 
should not sell any of the precious fluid to any other dry-goods store 
in San Francisco. 

As the inventor had guaranteed, The Essence of Advertisement 
proved a success; a success so astonishing that within a week, 
and notwithstanding the fact that Copeland withdrew all of 
his customary' heavy advertisements from the papers, he was forced 
to engage four additional buyers to keep his stock replenished, 
and he and his general manager felicitated themselves on having 
fallen into a bed of clover. 

But suddenly they found burrs in the clover. While thousands 
daily visited the bazaar and purchased heavily, the -astounding 
fact was soon discovered that once having bought from the count¬ 
ers of the emporium the patron rarely returned. 

Could it l>e that the Essence, while crowding the store with 
transient custom, was driving away all steady patronage ? 

A letter was hastily written to E. Dodge, laying the facts before 
him and asking for advice. Two weeks later the advice came. It 
was as follows: 
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Martin Copeland. 

Proprietor Copeland's Dry Goods Emporium : 

Dear Sir,— The reason why patrons, once having purchased at 
your store, rarely return, Is to be explained by the fact that you are 
using the Essence of Advertisement in too pure a state. 1 send you 
herewith a recipe for its dilution; have a druggist attend to the matter 
at once. There Is such a thing as over advertising. When your cus¬ 
tomers breathe the Essence In too pure a state, they arc Incited to buy 
more goods than they can use, and as soon as they quit the bazaar and 
come from under the spell of the perfume they repent their heavy 
purchases, and. out of chagrin, do not return. The remedy Is to dilute 
the Essence according to the recipe enclosed, and while your sales will 
fall off somewhat, they will show a much healthier state. 


Very truly, 


E. DODGE. 


On receipt of this letter of advice, the general manager imme¬ 
diately sent out a clerk with a quart of The Essence of Advertise¬ 
ment, instructing him to have the stuff diluted according to direc¬ 
tions at the nearest druggist. Slipping on an orange peel before a 
rival store, the clerk spilt the vial, and the contents ran over the 
sidewalk. Immediately all the passers-by in that neighborhood 
began to pour into the rival store, and the unprecedented sales of 
that house, while the odor of the perfume lasted, astounded and 
mystified the proprietor. 

This unfortunate clerk was immediately discharged, and an¬ 
other was sent out with a second bottle of the Essence. He proved 
more fortunate, or less careless, and thereafter the diluted perfume 
only was used at Copeland’s, and though sales were not as heavy as 
formerly, they showed a far healthier state, customers not failing 
to return to the bazaar when in need of new goods. 

Copeland’s Dry Goods Emporium now became enviously noted 
for the amazing amount of steady business that it was doing, and 
for the exquisite violet fragrance that haunted its shelves and 
counters, and other stores, hoping thereby to attract custom, began 
to imitate the latter novelty. But the fragrance they used was 
merely the ordinary violet perfume of commerce and not the 
marvelous Essence of Advertisement, and of course these imitators 
had their cost and labor for nothing. 

Six months passed, and his stock of Essence growing alarmingly 
low’,- Copeland wrote to the headquarters of E. Dodge in New 
York City for a ten thousand dollar consignment of the precious 
fluid. Within three weeks his order returned, the envelope 
thereof bearing the official stamp, Party Dead. 
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“Good heavens!” exclaimed the alarmed proprietor, “Dodge 
is dead, and perhaps his secret has died with him!” 

And so it proved. The little inventor had sunk into an untimely 
grave, taking with him a jewel brighter than The Star of India, 
for in his death was lost the secret of that marvelous compound, 
The Essence of Advertisement. 

Among the scanty effects left by the deceased was a yellow, 
ragged slip of paper, bearing the following memorandum: 

llemp-aeed — makes men dream dreams. Opium —ditto. Absinthe 
-certain (different) effort# There oujthl to be —may be — plant — 
mineral - somewhere itry India) which — eaten — t»#ted — smelt — 
will Incite men — women — to spend money — lavishly —heedlessly. 

If can find this plant - mineral — can ml* with n>#e — violet — per 
fume — sprinkle In stores — patrons aroell —buy heavily — freely — 
advertisement. 

Here the writing ended, torn away. Copeland reflected. Was 
The Essence of Advertisement the materialized thoughts of men of 
advertising genius, or something quite different, anil though less 
wonderful and mysterious, not less effective and valuable! 



A Man and a Mermaid . 4 


BY W. GEOItGE GRIBBLE. 

R. JOHN FRANKLIN HIGGINSON, senior 
partner of the firm of Higginson & Rush, lay 
stretched at ease in his deck chair on a trans¬ 
atlantic liner. It was a perfectly calm night, 
and the sea was murmuring softly in response to 
the full light of the moon, which was making 
the night eloquent. Mr. Higginson had drawn his chair to a 
secluded corner of the lower deck where he was closer to the water 
and unsheltered from the heavens. He had dined full and well, 
and the fragrance of his cigar was deeply satisfying. He looked 
out over the silver world of water, and sighed slightly, as if troubled 
by the exceeding beauty of the universe. 

The moonlight seemed to penetrate into his brain and there to 
discover something which had for years been buried under a mass 
of legal matter, deep in the recesses of his mind. Then something 
stirred, took form, and turned out to bfe a couplet of poetry: 

“ Ah, moon of my delight — that know** no wane, 

The inoon of heaven la rising once again!" 

Mr. Higginson smiled. Where had he heard that? Then he 
remembered; it was at a musicale last winter, where some one had 
sung the lines just as he had entered the room. He flicked a long 
cone of ashes from his cigar and lost himself in further reflections. 
What should there lie about a mere sequence of words to stir one’s 
feelings 1 Poetry, as such, was all nonsense;—Higginson had 
come to that conclusion long ago ; therefore, he reasoned, it could 
only be that it aroused memories of some former sensations, in the 
same way as might a perfume or a few bare of music. Presently 
another line of verse came pusliing its way to the top of liis dome 

• Copyright, 1907, by The Shortatory Publishing Company, Copyright secured In Great 
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of consciousness (Mr. Higginson, be it said, believed somewhat in 
the psychology of Ilerbart), “Where are the flowers of yesterday?” 
half murmured Mr. Higginson. He remembered perfectly, and 
with somewhat of a twinge of memory, the occasion of his first 
hearing these lines. They were introduced by Mr. Sothern in “If 
I were King!”, and when the}' finst fell upon the ears of Mr. 
Higginson, they served as a reminder that on the previous day he 
had neglected to send flowers to a certain lady. 

From such distressing memories Mr. Higginson turned to wider 
and less personal thoughts, prompted by the beauty of the night. 
How luminous the water seemed to-night! It must be full of those 
phosphorescent animalcula Mr. Higginson had read about. 

As he tipped off some more ashes from his cigar daintily with 
his little finger, he noticed how the ruby in his ring flashed in the 
moonlight. It was a handsome “pigeon-blood” ruby of considerable 
value. For a while Mr. Higginson watched the strange light it 
emitted under the rays of the moon. 

From this musing Mr. Higginson’s attention was again drawn 
to the water by something moving near the ship. Probably some 
larger species of fish, he mused, possibly — as there was a white 
flash — possibly even a porpoise. Then he remembered that 
porpoises come only in schools and leap out of the water. Mr. 
Higginson idly wondered at the swirling luminous water. Sud¬ 
denly he stared below him. Strange! he thought, that might have 
l)een a wliite arm! He would have liked to have asked a sailor 
the meaning of such phenomena, but there seemed no one about; 
it was evidently late, as the passengers had all turned in. 

Again came a white flash in the moonlight. Then a streak of 
whiteness, splashing and flashing in the shimmering water. Mr. 
Higginson gazed spellbound ; sometimes nearer, sometimes farther 
off, whatever it was it kept well up with the steamer. Mr. Higgin¬ 
son felt a little ripple creep down his spine. Suppose it should 
lie —! The thought was too unpleasant — besides, it was obvious¬ 
ly alive and moving. Now it was quite close in,— and beyond a 
doubt, it had white feelers, which looked and moved like arms. 
Mr. Iligginson’s brain swam. Pictures by Bocklin came dancing 
l»efore his mental vision. Then he shuddered, for there, in the 
moonlight, by the boat’s side, swam a woman, beautifully nude! 
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What was he to do! Could it be some demented passenger ? 
The French lady had seemed to him somewhat unbalanced. Then, 
he had heard of somnambulism. Great Scott! And he would be 
required as a witness in case anything happened! In a turmoil 
of emotions Mr. Higginson waved to the lady. She came nearer 
somewhat cautiously. He deemed it best to humor her and tem¬ 
porize, as she seemed such an excellent swimmer, hoping for help 
to appear meanwhile. A brilliant idea presented itself to Mr. 
Higginson. 

“I suppose you are a mermaid?” he called, very softly. He 
heard only what sounded like a faint laugh, while the lady, as Mr. 
Higginson expressed to liimself, moved with a gallic abandon 
through the water. Perhaps she didn’t understand English. 
“ Vous-etes une petite nymphe, n’estxse pas?” he called again, with 
a sympathetic side gesture, suggestive of aquatic origin. This 
time he heard an unmistakable and impudent little giggle. 

Mr. Higginson tried another tack. 

“ I wish I were down there with you! ” he said as enviously as 
he could — then he stopped and blushed as he remembered the full 
significance of his remark. He only hoped no one had heard 
him! 

“Do you sing?—Chantez-vous?” he called again, hoping she 
would throw discretion to the winds in her desire to act out the 
part of a Lorelei, and thus attract the attention of the watch. 
This time his question was answered. Soft, like silver cadences, 
came the most exquisite singing Mr. Higginson had ever heard. 
He could not tell the words, but it sounded like “ Weia-Wala, Wala- 
Weia!” repeated in ever changing modulations. The nearest 
approach to it he had heard was a part of that otherwise sadly 
muddled opera “ Das Rheingold.” 

Like a sigh the singing ended, and Mr. Higginson scarcely yet 
breathed, afraid to lose a note of it. A laugh rippled up to him. 
There below him was the lady whose singing was only matched by 
her swimming. 

Mr. Higginson once more became embarrassed at the propinquity 
of her gleaming body, but she seemed honestly and frankly un¬ 
ashamed. Her hair glistened like gold and silver in the moonlight, 
while one arm moved out of the water and in with scarcely a 
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ripple. She beckoned and smiled at him radiantly, and he saw 
she was no passenger. 

“What do you want?” he asked, almost in a whisper. She 
made a gesture with one hand and the little finger of the other. 
He looked at his hand and saw the ruby shining there. He looked 
at her doubtfully. She made a pleading gesture and gazed at him 
so fully, that as in a dream he took off his ring and dropped it into 
the ocean. She caught it deftly as it flashed into the water and 
pressed it to her lips. “ Thank you ! thank you! ” she exclaimed 
in perfect English. 

“So you can speak English?” he queried. “Yes,” she replied, 
and her voice sounded like a ripple of water. “ I can speak any 
language once I have touched to my lips something belonging to 
one who speaks it.” Mr. Higginson’s mind ran over cases he 
had heaixl of witnesses who could only speak under the spell of a 
golden coin. “ She might have asked for my handkerchief or my 
necktie,” he thought to himself a little ruefully, but aloud he said, 
“ Who are you?” 

“ You wouldn’t believe me ” she laughed. 

“ Not really!” he exclaimed, with a vague shudder. She nodded, 
and splashed the water up to him with a little laugh. 

“ Where do you live?” he asked. 

“ Do not move and I will tell you, as you have been so kind to 
me.” And, softly splashing by the vessel’s side, she told him the 
following, half singing in a curious, fascinating rhythm: 

“ My name is Pelagia, and I was bom in a searshell in a cave 
of corals, many miles below the surface. Down there is a world 
of beings of all sorts — mermaids like me, mermen, oyster maidens, 
which grow from pearls; mothers-of-pearl, which are the mothers 
of the oyster maidens; coral dwarfs, which never come to the 
surface; and Sea Ancients, which are old men, descendants, they 
say, of the God Neptune. We have our laws and we are bound 
to keep them. One of them is that we may only appear once in 
our lives to human beings.” 

Mr. Higginson felt a subtle glow of satisfaction at these words. 

“So you are having your night out?” he ventured. But she 
ignored his remark by diving under the water. When she came 
up she continued: “Have you ever heard of Undine?” He 
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remembered the name vaguely, but could not recall her story. 
“Well,” she went on, “You should read it, for it is quite true. 
A recollection flashed through his mind. “ Do you mean to say 
that that old story of mermaids not having souls, but being able to 
acquire them through human love, is true?” She nodded her 
head half sadly. “ That Is why we are allowed to show ourselves 
to a human being once in our lives.” “ And do you generally 
choose an ocean-liner?” he asked, thinking mermaids must be 
developing a sense for business. “ Not generally,” she replied, 
“mostly it is sailors or fishermen. But do you remember, last 
year, hearing of a very rich man who was lost at sea?” Mr. 
Higginson remembered perfectly — a very wealthy Wall Street 
broker who had thrown himself overboard from a transatlantic 
steamer. “Yes,” he said, “I remember very distinctly.” “Well, 
he is married to one of my friends,” she said, with a mischievous 
glance that made Mr. Higginson shiver. “ I hope he’s happy ! ” 
he managed to say in a conventional tone. “ Oh, perfectly ! ” she 
replied, coolly, “ he gave her a most lovely engagement ring, almost 
as handsome as this one!” Mr. Higginson turned icy cold. 
“ But,” he choked, and his voice sounded strange, “that is not 
an engagement ring!” She sent out a ripple of laughter and 
splashed the water merrily, “Oh, yes, it is!” “And do you 
mean to say that I am affianced to you?” gasped Mr. Higginson. 
“ By the laws of our realm you are bound to me! ” she said, 
tossing her golden hair in the spray. “ But I know nothing of 
your laws. By our laws — by the laws of Great Britain and the 
law of the United States — I am not bound to you or any woman ! ” 
His tone was almost defiant. “ But, Sweetheart mine! ” she 
laughed, “don’t you see you are not in any one of those countries, 
but on the ocean, and should you not lie tied by the law of the 
realm you are in?” An awful logic in her remark struck him 
speechless with horror. “ Besides,” she resumed reflectively, 
gazing at the ring, “you ought to be glad to have me. Am I not 
beautiful?” and with naive frankness she half lifted herself on a 
little wave and clasped her hands behind her head, gazing up at 
him in a way to make him giddy and set his heart racing wildly. 
In truth she was gloriously beautiful! His antipathy for her 
seemed to melt into the moonlight. 
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“ But I know nothing of your language, your customs, your 
laws,” he expostulated weakly. 

“You could go to school,” she whispered, with a glance that 
made his heart stand still with ecstasy. 

“ School! ” he said. “ What school ? Have you schools down 
there ? ” 

“ Of course ! ” and she smiled. “We have a school of porpoises 
which you might attend. That is where the rich man went to.” 
There was a flash of merriment in her eyes, which wholly escaped 
him. He was bending over, devouring her beauty with his eyes. 
She stretched up her arms to him. “ When,” he whispered, “ when 
shall I come?” 

A yearning look erept into her face and her mouth seemed 
formed as if for an answer — or a kiss. His elbow and one foot 
were on the taffrail, when he was seized from behind with a grip 
of iron and forced l»ckwards, while a gruff voice said in his ear: 

“ It’s against the Cap’n’s orders to jump overboard.” 

Mr. Higginson started, stared, and walked slowly to his state¬ 
room. 
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BY DON MARK LEMON. 

came gyrating around the corner on its rim, 
carried along by a dusty gust of April wind, 
and as it swerved by me, seemingly with the 
instinct of a live thing seeking to get out of 
my way, I made a grab for the little old derby 
and succeeded in gaining a squashed hold upon 
it. As I was knocking some of the dust from the crown its owner 
came around the corner, whipt along bv a second dusty gust of 
weather, and eepying the hat safe in my hands he hurried for¬ 
ward with an expression compounded of vexation and relief. 

“Ah!” he cried, coming to a dramatic pause before me: 

• The man that will not chase another’s hat 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted.’ ” 

Giving the derby a final brush around its rim, I was about to 
return it to its ingenuous owner when a large placard pasted in¬ 
side the crown caught my eye and, before I was aware of the fact, 
I had read the following singular sentence: 

“Thou shalt not take unto thee for a wife a woman who invents 
things.” 

I looked up in astonishment and, catching the little man’s eye 
fastened upon me, murmured an apology. 

“Don’t mention it, sir. It’s big print and you could scarcely 
help noticing it. Yes, my friend, grapple this advice to heart: 
Beware of the woman who invents things.” lie received his 
hat, placed it on his head, and then fell into step beside me. 
“ Does your wife invent things ? ” he asked. 

“ I am not married,” I explained. 

He gave me a look of incredulous wonder, that ran into envy. 
“That’s so, all men aren’t married,” he reflected. Then he 

* Copyright, 1907, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
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looked up and added, “ Ah, well, you’re young yet, and many 
things can happen to you before you die.” 

“Yes,” I nodded, at a loss just how to take mv new-found 
companion. 

“ Have you ever heard of Kant ? ” he asked. 

“ The great German philosopher ? ” 

“ Yes. Well, I believe he takes as the starting point of his 
immortal philosophy the dictum, I am. Now, I add a third 
word, and start off with, I am married, and necessarily I arrive 
at a quite different philosophy of things.” 

“ Ah,” I smiled. 

“ Quite different! But I will not bother you with any dis¬ 
sertation on things as they seem: I wish merely to advise you 
never to marry a woman who invents things.” 

“You have married such a lady — unfortunately?” I sym¬ 
pathized. 

“ Three.” 

I stared incredulously, then severely. 

“ Don’t mistake me! ” he exclaimed: “ I am not a bigamist. 
My first wife was scalded to death by an ingenious water-heater 
which she had all but perfected. My second wife was asphyxiated 
by her wonderful automatic gas hair-curler. My present wife — ” 
he did not finish his sentence but removing his hat, gazed at the 
placard pasted in the crown, and then, taking out his handker¬ 
chief, dusted the derby thoughtfully. 

It was the noon hour, and as we were opposite a cafd I invited 
him in to lunch. 

“You seem not to have taken your own advice,” I remarked 
over the oysters. 

“ No, not yet. But if circumstances are such that I shall ever 
again marry, I assure you I shall act with cumulative wisdom.” 

“ For the lady’s sake, let us hope that nothing unpleasant will 
happen,” 1 said. 

Ho shook his head as he dipped an oyster into his sauce. “I 
do not wish to see any harm befall her, but I fear if she contin¬ 
ues to live in the house that Jill built something unhappy will 
come of it.” 

“The house that Jill built?” 
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He gave me the look of a child that thinks everyone must know 
what it is talking about. 

“ Yes, the house that Jill built.” 

“ And Jill ? ” 

“ Why, she’s my wife! She built the house herself. That is, 
she invented it and had it built after her own designs. She cer¬ 
tainly is a genius,” he added, with a faint glow of pride. 

“ A woman invent a whole dwelling house! ” I exclaimed. 
“ I’d like to see it.” 

“ Yes, Jill invented it all herself, and it’s got Patent Applied 
Fo' stamped over the entrance. She is somewhere in the city 
now, starting a company. I saw her on the street, but she was 
too busy to stop. Then my hat blew off and I had to follow.” 

There was a naivetd about the man that disarmed contempt, 
and when he invited me to come out some evening and see the 
house that Jill had built I gladly accepted his invitation. 

I took a Saturday evening for my purpose and found the 
address after a single inquiry of a suburban urchin, who volun¬ 
teered the information that. Mr. Patent Applied For lived at 
the address, as that was the “ name ” over the door. The house 
stood apart at the end of the street, and while of only a story-and- 
a-half, it was substantially built, and architecturally pleasing. 

I found my late acquaintance at home, and he greeted me in an 
enthusiastic yet subdued manner. “ Hush! ” he whispered. 
“Jill is in her room thinking, and we mustn’t be noisy!” Tie 
spoke as if we were boys, or rather as if his wife were a dyna¬ 
mite cap that would burst with the slightest jar. “ See,” he said, 
directing my eyes every way at once by a sweeping motion of his 
hands, “ ’tis a very pretty interior, and one could hardly believe 
that such an artistic place is fire-proof, flood-proof, earthquake- 
proof, lightning-proof, and” — he sunk his voice to a back-stair 
whisper — tax-proof! ” 

“ Tax-proof! ” I exclaimed. “ You don’t say 1 ” 

“I do! That is, Jill says so, and while she hasn’t explained 
to me just how it is tax-proof, she has promised to do so, and 
when she does I’ll show you.” 

It was indeed a rather pretty interior for a house so protected 
against the violences of nature, and my host remained silent while 
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I admired the tasteful entry-way. Finally, he could contain him¬ 
self no longer, and exclaimed: “ You must see all over the house. 
It’s small, but it’s a model of comfort, convenience and security! 
That is,” he added hastily, “ see everywhere but in Jill’s room. 
I never was in there! ” 

My interest and curiosity were now thoroughly aroused and I 
followed the little man about, delighted with his delight, which 
seemed no longer dashed by any regret at having an inventive 
genius for a wife, and satisfied in my own mind that “Jill” had 
ability of no common order. 

I found the house to be protected from lightning by a number 
of highly improved telescopic rods; built with a water-tight double 
flooring; arteried with pipes that in case of fire would automati¬ 
cally fill the building with a fire-extinguishing gas; and the whole 
remarkable structure set upon powerful sleeping-car springs that 
would distribute and make harmless the violent shock of an earth¬ 
quake or an explosion. 

“ You should hear Jill talk! ” the man exclaimed. “ She’d tell 
you how folks sit in patented chairs at patented tables and read 
patent journals by patented lights, yet are so unenlightened as 
to live in any kind of a house, while, if there is one thing in the 
world important enough to be brought to a state of patentable 
perfection, it is the home. Why, after hearing her talk on the 
subject for just five minutes, a friend of mine said that he felt 
like a primordial man living in a cave.” 

“You should be proud of your wife,” I assured him; “and 
instead of fearing that something serious will result from her 
inventions, rather feel yourself doubly secure while sheltered 
behind the bright shield of her practical genius.” 

“ It’s the tax-proof-cvclone-proof arrangement that worries 
me,” he explained. “ She won’t show- me how it is worked, and 
I’ve pressed every button I can find and got myself in a world of 
trouble, but I can’t come across that tax-cyclone button. I wonder 
what would happen if I should discover it and press it,” he mused. 

“You might prefer to pay taxes,” I laughed. 

He shook his head in a kind of good-naturedly ill-nature and 
I saw his eyes roam around as in search of some secret button. 
As we passed the third door on the left of the hallway, he paused 
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and whispered, “That is itl That is Jill’s room! She’s in there 
thinking now, and she never comes -out till some bright idea 
comes out with her.” He stooped and applied his eye to the key¬ 
hole, then suddenly straightened up. “Why, she’s gone out! I 
say, let’s hunt together for that cvclone-tax button.” 

I waved aside the astonishing proposition. “You go first,” I 
laughed, “ and I won’t follow’. Your wife’s business may be 
yours, but it’s no part mine.” 

“You're right,” he assented. “Something unpleasant might 
happen and then I’d be sorry for having got you into trouble. 
Come, I’ll show’ you the Patent Applied For over the door, and I 
guess you’ll just have time to get the next car back to the city.” 

As I w’alked dow’n the road in the dusk meditating on the House 
that Jill built and its strange inmates, I suddenly began to doubt 
the reality of Jill. Perhaps the little man was himself the inven¬ 
tor of the patented house and had fabricated “ Jill ” as an adver¬ 
tising scheme, or else as a kind of silent partner on whom he 
might shift any unpleasant responsibilities. Or, perhaps, too 
close application to his invention had unbalanced him and given 
rise to this queer hallucination. 

Yet the man w’as as guileless as a boy of ten, with none of the 
cunning of insanity, and, wondering if the patented house might 
not prove a pretty big thing after all, I paused and looked back, 
a little vain of my experience. 

Had I found myself suddenly on the other side of the earth 
I could not have been more astonished. The House that Jill huilt 
was gone! 

A moment later I was running breathlessly back down the 
road. Once I came to a standstill and hesitated mentally. Had 
there been any such place as the house that Jill built? Might I 
not have merely imagined it ? Which of our experiences is so 
vivid as not under certain conditions to seem a dream — a fantas¬ 
tic shadow" thrown upon some inner consciousness? But my feet 
seemed to scorn the wild doubt in my brain and resumed their 
race down the road. 

Bringing up directly before the plot of ground w’here the house 
that Jill built’had been standing only a few moments before, I 
found merely a stretch of uncared-for lawn. 
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I stared before me in deepening wonder, then wheeled about, 
morbidly fearful lest the house, like some unpleasant dead thing, 
was hiding at my back. But the house that Jill built was indeed 
gone 1 A kind of painful humor seized me and I laughed queerly. 
“ He’s pressed the tax-button, I guess! ” 

Suddenly I was conscious of voices. They seemed to come 
from nowhere, indistinct at first, but as I listened attentively 
they soon resolved into the sound of a dispute. 

“You did!” “I did not!” “You did! IIow dare you dis¬ 
pute Me! ” 

“ But, rny love, I did not! I was under the table when I butted 
my head against tbe button.” 

“ What were you doing under the table ? ” 

“ My love, it would not avail me to lie, and though it would I 
could not do so gracefully in your presence. I was hunting for 
the tax-cyclone button.” 

“You found it!” 

“Yes, my love!” There was a note of humiliated triumph 
in the familiar voice. “ But had I known you were in the house, 
I would not have entered your room unbidden.” 

“ Stand aside! ” 

I had but a moment longer to wonder from whence the voices 
came, then my brain seemed to reel as the center of the lawn 
before me stirred and out of the earth, lighted by a score of incan¬ 
descent lights and with all its shades open, arose the House that 
Jill built. 

Stealing around to the side of the structure I saw my late 
host standing humbly in the presence of a magnificent red- 
haired woman, fully six feet in stature. 

“ The next time, sir, that you let this house into the cyclone 
cellar, I shall shut you in with it till I plant another lawn on 
the roof. Be warned in time! ” 

With a fixed mental picture of the dramatic scene, and no 
longer doubting the reality of “Jill,” T turned and strode away. 








The Mansion of Forgetfulness.’ 


BY DON MARK LEMON. 

OFR months after the salt- waves had laid at 
hiB feet the cold form of his Love, came the 
news that Herbert .Munson was the possessor 
of a startling secret. He had, it was stated, 
discovered a Purple Ray that would wither 
and destroy certain human cells of memory 
without injury or danger to neighboring cells. This rumor was 
followed bv the still more amazing report that Munson had 
erected the Mansion of Forgetfulness, to which all who would 
free their minds oi a hopeless passion might repair, and in one 
brief hour, forget. 

And, sure enough, here they came— those who loved not 
wisely but too well, those who loved deeply but hopelessly, ami 
those who loved the Head and could endure their grief no longer 
— and the Purple Rav “plucked from the memory its rooted 
sorrow” and they went forth from the Mansion of Forgetfulness 
unscarred and fancy-free. 

Yet he who showed others how to forget would not himself 
forget. It was agony to know that she was dead, and he would 
never see her face again, yet he shrank from forgetfulness as 
the soul shrinks from oblivion. Try as he would, he could not 
drag himself from the haunted halls of memory, though he 
remembered that the world without was wonderfully fair, and 
other women, perhaps as lovely as she, were waiting there to love 
and be loved. Xo! Let others forget, he would not! Xot that he 
lived in hope, for had he not kissed the salt foam from her dead 
face i But that memory was all that remained of a Love who 
was no more. 

He watched them come and go — watched the many, ah, too 
many, pilgrims arrive with sorrowful, love-haunted faces, but 
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depart with unconcerned, care-free looks, and at times he feared 
that his philanthropy was a sacrilege. There seemed something 
unholy in this sudden transmutation of grief into gladness — 
this swift thrusting aside of the tragic presence of sorrow — yet 
they had chosen of their own free will to forget a hopeless pas¬ 
sion, and they could now return whence they came and love again, 
more wisely if less deeply. 

Some came, thinking to blot out other memories than that of 
a hopeless love — memories of sin and crime — but the Purple 
Kay would not l>e thwarted to such base purposes, and they left, 
abashed and disappointed. 

It was iu winter, when the snow was changed to crystal as it 
fell upon the walls and cornices of the beautiful marble edifice, 
or piled itself in drifts of sifted diamonds against the stained 
glass windows, when a lady came alone across the vales and en¬ 
tered the broad gateway of the Mansion of Forgetfulness. 

Something in her manner—perhaps her agitated hesitation 
at the portals — moved the master to accost her. 

" Kind friend,” he said, “were it not better to remember what 
you now seek to forget?" As he sjxike he drew closer about his 
face the cowl he wore -to conceal his identity from the merely 
curious. 

A sigh was the only immediate answer, as the pilgrim leaned 
wearily against a marble pillar. Then came the low spoken 
words: 

“ Perhaps I may only half forget. I would remember, yet 
not remember so acutely.” 

'* No, yon will wholly forget. The Purple Ray is oblivion 
itself.” 

“ Ah, well, bettor I kill these painful memories than break 
my heart! ” 

“Then, if it must be so, enter and forget.” 

“ Show me the way and let me go quickly,” was the plea of 
the veiled lady. “ I have come far, and the worst is only a few 
steps farther on.” 

“ Come, then! ” and the master led the way to the room of the 
Purple Kay. 

An hour passed, when the door was opened and the veiled 
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visitor came forth and descended the broad stairway. She moved 
quickly and lightly, und at the foot of the stairs she laughed 
musically as she again met the master. 

“ Have you forgotten (” be asked. 

“ Forgotten! I know that I have forgotten something, else 
why am 1 here, yet I do not know what 1 have forgotten.” 

“ So they all say! ” 

A Hush of rosy light shone from a slender window overhead, 
haloing the pilgrim like a saint. 

“IIow beautiful everything is!” she exclaimed. “Why do I 
wear this veil? I will no longer!” 

So saying, she loosened it, disclosing a face young and ex¬ 
quisitely fair. The man shrank back as if pierced by a bolt. 

“ My God, it is her spirit! ” he gasped. 

“No, no!” protested the visitor. “ 1 am not a spirit, and I 
fear I am too, too human.” 

“You are Morelia!” whispered the man, staring before him 
like one peering through intense darkness. 

“ 1 am. Who are you that you ask i" 

“Morelia! 1 thought you dead! I kissed you for dead and 
then the waves swept me away and I saw you no more.” 

“ Some fishermen once found me on a sandy beach, where they 
said I had fainted. Who are you t ” 

The man drew back his cowl. “ Look!” There was no light 
of recognition in the other's eyes. “My God! the Kay has 
ldotted out all memory!” 

“ Pray tell me what you mean, and let me go,” eame the pas¬ 
sionless words. 

A groan was the only reply, and the man hid his face in his 
hands. 

“ You seem to know what 1 have forgotten, lias it aught to 
«lo with you ? ” 

“ O Morelia, it were better that I thought you dead than to 
know that you have forgotten! Do you not recall our betrothal? 
See, you have the ring upon your hand! Does it not awaken one 
recollection of other days ? ” 

The girl gazed blankly at the ring on her hand, and shook her 
head. 
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“ Has the Ray blotted out every fair memory! Have you 
returned to life only to forget! Try to think, dearest: Do you 
not remember that day in Naples when we pledged eternal love 
for one another ? ” 

“ I remember no betrothal.” A deep look of pity came into 
the speaker’s eyes when she saw the pain her words had caused. 
“ If remembrance is so sad, why do you not also forget?” 

“ My love! ” he groaned, “you are making the world darker to 
me than to dying eyes! You ask me to forget! You!” 

“ You forget that I have forgotten.” 

The man groaned in utter anguish. 

As she turned to go he stayed her by a gentle touch. “HaiV 
here u'hile I, too. go and kill that memory!” 

lie dragged himself up the broad stairway, looking back once 
when he had reached the landing, then turned and staggered 
towards the room of the Purple Ray. 
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Itself.* 


BY EDGAR MAYHEW BACON. 



| HE Missouri was in flood. To use a common 
financial phrase, there was a slump in real 
estate, and several thousand acres of well-con¬ 
nected, arable land had abandoned their ancient 
riparian rights and degenerated into mere yel¬ 
low mud, which swept by Glascow and Boone- 
ville at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Between Arrow Rock and 
Lisbon the stream, that had spread out below the islands, tried to 
swing at racing speed into its narrowing channel, swirling against 
the curving bank with mad impetuosity, — tearing, grinding, and 
overflowing it. 

When the wall of soapy froth that marked the edge of the flood 
began to fill the windows and doorway of Mike Cassedy’s house, 
the family thought it time to go. Their exodus was accompanied 
with loud bewailings, led by Jane Cassedy, the teamster’s wife, 
while Ellen, Janey and Mamie Cassedy chimed in according to 
their ability. Gramma McCrea, a victim to rheumatism, hobbled 
out in tearful silence, devoutly crossing herself when the little 
band of homeless refugees reached the safer ground of the bluff. 
They were not alone in their flight. When they halted, the forlorn 
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family found themselves in the midst of equally unfortunate 
neighbors, a circumstance which went far to mitigate the severity 
of their affliction. 

Mrs. Toone was there, with her six children, each one redder- 
eyed than the others, and Mrs. O’Grady lamented in concert with 
Mrs. Donelly and the Widow Daly. The Kearnses, being a thrifty 
race, had already begun to build a shack to cover them, and the 
O’Brians, in view of their royal blood, actually aspired to nothing 
less than a two-roomed cabin, built from wreckage carried up from 
the shore. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, after rocking for some 
time upon its foundations, the Cassedy house floated off. It 
careened till it struck the only unshaken building in the neighbor¬ 
hood, the little stone church of St. Ann. The last the tearful fam¬ 
ily saw of their late home, it was being whirled away in fragments 
on the face of the waters. 

Mike Cassedy had no idea of joining in the idle lamentations of 
the women, nor the aimless speculations of most of the men. Hav¬ 
ing saved his team and wagon, he pursued a work of salvage till 
twilight settled over land and flood, the result of his toil being a 
pile of lumber, motley in its variety, but quite sufficient to form 
a shelter that vied with the camp of the Kearnses, or the gypsy 
palace of the O’Brians. 

When night covered the turgid waters of the Missouri, and the 
last keener on the bluff forgot her wailing in troubled sleep, a 
strange thing occurred on the sunken neck of land where the Cas¬ 
sedy house had stood. Mistress McCrea, being blessed with the 
faculty of dreaming true when important things were coming to 
pass, saw in her slumbers a brave, new house riding the flood. It 
stranded on the point, the lower angle of the front grinding first 
upon the submerged bar, and then, as it righted, gradually 
dragged more and more to the east, till at last it settled solidlv 
within twenty paces of the spot where the old house had stood. 

With the first peep of day Ellen, Tessie and Mamie were awake 
and out of doors. To the edge of the bluff they went, to discover 
what they could of novelty. In five minutes they were back, 
breathless with excitement, and pouring an astonishing tale into 
the credulous ears of the grandmother. 
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“ A new bouse, bigger an’ better’n ourn,” explained Tessie. 

" An’ it’s got paint on it ! ” supplemented the other sisters, 
shrilly exultant that this important item of news, the delivery of 
which would almost outweigh the glory of the first announcement, 
should have been omitted by the nimble-tongued Tessie. 

Gramma showed no astonishment but, rising, took her cane 
without a word, and being already dressed, hobbled slowly to the 
point of observation, while her newly awakened daughter-in-law, 
still rubbing the sleep from her eyes, made frantic haste to put ou 
such clothes as decency demanded before facing the gaze of early 
rising neighbors. Mike Cassedy, being stiff and sore from yester¬ 
day’s exertions, was longer in getting his faculties in hand, poor 
man; but at last he, too, joined the little procession, and after all 
Gramma McCrea arrived last at the bluff. 

4,1 Did iver annywan see th’ loike ? ” Mrs. Cassedy’s voice was 
reduced almost to a whisper in the face of what she made no doubt 
was a miraculous dispensation of Providence. 

44 Yis, yis, ’tis jest as I saw it,” Gramma repeated. 44 ’Tis jest 
as I saw it last night in me drame.” 

“What’s that yere savin’ ?” asked Mrs. Cassedy. 

44 Gramma dramed it,” whispered the children to each other, 
while Mike, who was seldom known to speak unless he had some¬ 
thing of importance to say, and seldom then till the occasion was 
passed, turned his serious big face inquiringly toward the wise 
woman. 

44 Aye; ” repeated Gramma. 44 ’Deed I dramed it while ye were 
all slapin’, not long from midnight. 1 saw it come down on the 
strame and shtrand thayer, where it is now, an’ that I’ll take 
oat’ to.” 

It was not long before the refugee settlement on the bluff had 
learned that Mike Cassedy’s family were favored of Heaven to 
the extent of having a better house in the place of the one they had 
lost, and to add to the excitement caused by this astonishing news, 
word was solemnly passed that Mistress McCrea had dramed it. 

44 She’s a wonderful woman, that.” 

“ Aye. She has the second sight.” 

44 Seein’ she dramed it, wouldn’t the house belong to her, 
now ? ” 
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“ Whisht. What differ does it make ? Wouldn’t she have a home 
anyhow? ike Cassedy has been good to th’ ould woman, an' 
whether she was in her own house or his, I warrant she’ll never 
know any odds.” 

It was a nice ]>oint to raise, this question of ownership in a 
house that had come unincumbered by title-deed, lease, mortgage, 
or other document wherewith properties are wont to be trammeled, 
all the world over. Former proprietor there seemed to have been 
none. Advised by the good priest, Father Joseph, Cassedy sought 
diligently to discover whence the house had come; but although 
his inquiries extended for thirty miles up the river, and descrip¬ 
tions of the dwelling were inserted in several papers between 
Booneville and Lexington, no trace of an owner could be found. 

So it came to pass that bv the time the Hood had entirely sub¬ 
sided and the mud which occupied the site of the Cassedys’ garden 
had dried so that one could reach the new house by walking, the 
exiled family returned to an enlarged and improved domain, and 
respectful acquaintances were careful to speak of it as Mistress 
McCrea’s house. 

Blessed be little. Even in the haste of their exodus the Cas¬ 
sedys had been able to take with them the most sacred of their 
household gods, and as for furniture, they could afford to lose the 
few simple old pieces they had possessed, in view of the fact that 
the new dwelling contained twice as much, and that of a much 
better quality. 

The building was not quite in the position desired, but with the 
aid of his team, and the willing assistance of his neighbors, Cas¬ 
sedy succeeded in jacking it about till he got it in the right place. 
When the family, amid the congratulations of their friends and 
to their own great satisfaction, took formal possession, and the 
careful Cassedy with his team drew back the heterogeneous lot of 
lumber that had sheltered them on the hill, and built with it a 
fence that was the envy of the neighborhood, people even began 
to whisper that the Cassedys "were getting up in the world, and 
Father Joseph suggested that a thank-offering would bo most suit¬ 
ably bestowed upon the parish of Saint. Ann. 

But how approach, or by what reference preface, the crown¬ 
ing discovery that filled to overflowing the cup of the delighted 
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Cassedys? The statement that the furniture of the new house 
doubled iu extent and value that of the old one, is short of the 
whole truth. In one of the four bedrooms (no other house upon 
Fiddler’s Neck had more than two) there was a heavy black wal¬ 
nut bedstead, with springs and mattress reasonably dry, in spite 
of the soaking that the lower floor of the house had sustained. The 
headboard of the bed was high and ornately decorated with 
mouldings, while the sides were of unusual thickness. It was 
altogether a massive piece of furniture, such as a rich man might 
own, but entirely above the ordinary aspirations of people like 
the Cassedys. In the very centre of the high headboard was a me¬ 
dallion or shield in high relief, and upon it, swinging from a small 
hook, hung a picture the like of which had never before boon seen 
on Fiddler’s Neck. A young woman, with auburn hair, blue eyes 
piously raised to Heaven, and delicate hands clasped in uninter¬ 
rupted devotion, occupied a frame of Florentine gold, shaped to 
form a cross. It is no wonder that the awestruck family regarded 
this miniature and its setting with superstitious joy. To their 
simple minds it. was at once the symbol and the flower of their 
new fortunes. 

For days the returning neighbors were admitted to view the 
precious thing. With hut one dissenting voice, they pronounced 
it the likeness of a saint, and when Father Joseph had added his 
approval to the general verdict, the matter was deemed to l»e set¬ 
tled beyond dispute. It was even whispered that Saint Ann her¬ 
self had come to take the Cassedys tmder her special protection, 
and a halo of sanctity began to gather about the teamster’s house. 
It cost him something, to be sure, as dignities and reputation are 
apt to cost. There could be no doubt that one so favored should 
do more for the church than could be expected from his less for¬ 
tunate neighbors. Father Joseph was certainly just in advancing 
this view, and in fairness to Mike Cassedy it should be said that 
he entirely fell in with it, and labored early and late to support 
his new dignities. Business increased with him; in place of two 
horses, within the year he had six, and two strong, solder lads 
were employed as helpers; so that in time he became the most 
prosperous man in the community. 

In the grand new bedroom, in the magnificent bed, under the 
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bles>ed picture, they put Gramma McCrea. An amiable dispute 
between the mother and daughter had been settled by the unusual 
utterance of a word from Mike. 

“ Y'r mother’ll take that room, who else i ” Who else, indeed. 
The whole family agreeing that it was her right, not only because 
she had “ drained it,” but by reason of her advanced years, her 
rheumatic pains, and her greatly loved personality, the old woman 
was affectionately installed in the best chamber. 

“ ’Deed, my dear,” she said to her daughter, “ Ye are all too 
good to th’ useless ould ’ooman. I’d be better plazed if yerself and 
Mike, good, honest man, wud slape in it.” 

“ Whist, an’ don’t be callin’ yerself names,” answered Mrs. 
Cassedv, bustling about in pretence of tidying the already immac¬ 
ulate premises. “ What’d me an’ Mike fale like, slapin’ in the 
grand lied, an’ you on straw. I’d take shame to do it. We’re 
young yet, and our bones rest aisv wherever we are.” 

The first night that Gramma McCrea slept in the big bed she 
painfully climbed to her knees at the head of the mattress, and 
reaching up, touched the picture with thin, trembling fingers. 
Then she said her prayers and signed the cross, feeling safe and 
rich us she had never before felt in all her long, toil-tilled life. 
Was not “ Itself ” watching over her ? 

The exposure at the time of the flood had greatly increased 
Gramma’s rheumatism. When she first was established in the 
great bed, under the blessed protect ion ..of “Itself,” she was nearly 
doubled with pain, and even her pious thanksgiving and petitions 
to Heaven were punctuated with groans and sighs. Now a miracle, 
or what lx>re strong external resemblance to one, gave the Cas- 
sedv family and their neighbors fresh occasion to marvel. The 
first twenty-four hours in the bed were marked bv a decided im¬ 
provement in Mistress McCrea’s condition. At tbe end of the 
second day she arose, declaring that her pains had left her, and 
offered to help her daughter with the housework. After the third 
night—but this is a secret between Gramma and her youngest 
grandchild — she astonished Mamie by challenging her to a con¬ 
test at rope-skipping, and the agility displayed by the rejuvenated 
old woman could only be equalled by the astonishment of the child, 
or by her own subsequent contrition. The details of Gramma’s 
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recovery, the rope-skipping episode alone omitted, soon became 
public property. It may be that doubters would have arisen to 
question the truth of the story, had not Gramma been seen fre¬ 
quently without her cane, a living witness to the supernatural vir¬ 
tue of “ Itself.” 

Janey Mack, lame from her birth, was living in the next house 
but one from the Cassedy home when these things occurred, and 
after many consultations her mother made bold to ask Gramma 
McCrea might Janey sleep one night in the great bed. 

“ Not wan night, but a wake if ’twill do her anny good,” was 
the hearty reply. “ I’ll not be sayin’ that ‘ Itself 'will cure her, but 
’twill be no harm to thry. I’m that young ineself now that 1 cud 
slape on the flure and not be the worse.” 

Janey’s uncle, the acknowledged skeptic of Fiddler’s Point, 
made great sport of the “ shuperstition of thim wimmin” ; but 
when, at the end of a week, Janey walked out of the Cassedy’s 
house without her crutches, he fairly turned tail and went up to 
Kansas City to look for a job that he heard was waiting for him 
there. 

Father Joseph had been away during the time occupied by 
these miraculous cures. On his return to Fiddler's Point he found 
the settlement in an uproar. 

What’s this they tell me about miracles being worked in your 
house?” he asked Mike. There was a suggestion of sternness in 
the good priest’s voice, for to him this was altogether a serious 
matter, to be reported to his superiors in the church in any event, 
to be investigated solemnly, and if the work of error, to lx; sternly 
suppressed. 

“They tell me that the picture has been curing Mistress Mc¬ 
Crea and Janey Mack,” he specified. 

“ Mike twisted the whip he had in his hands, and made several 
efforts before the machinery of his jaws could frame a reply. 

“ They do be sayin’ so,” he finally admitted. 

“ What do you say ? ” pressed the clergyman. 

“ They’re both walkin’; ” came the slow answer. 

There being nothing further to be elicited from Mike, Father 
Joseph went to see the late sufferers, and found both active, as 
reported. Still puzzled and anxious, not willing to let error slip 
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into his fold unchallenged, nor yet content to be himself an 
obstacle to what might be really the goodness of Heaven, the care¬ 
ful priest startled the Cassedys with a request. He had been 
troubled for years with an annoying malady of the nerves, which 
caused the left side of his face to twitch. Would the family per¬ 
mit him to sleep in the wonderful bed ? 

He had not meant to make this experiment public, but forget¬ 
ting to enjoin the Cassedys to silence, the news soon spread like 
wildfire that Father Jo, no less, was himself going to sleep in 
Gramma McCrea’s bed. 

Many were the speculations upon the outcome of the priest’s 
experiment, many would have been the comments if that little 
community could have witnessed the strange goings on in the 
grand bedroom, after the Cassedys had bade their reverend guest 
good night, and gone to their own untroubled repose. In the first, 
place, Father Joseph produced several sacred emblems and instru¬ 
ments of his high office, and betook himself to devotions of so ex¬ 
ceptionally lengthy a character that the clock was on the stroke of 
twelve when he had concluded. Even then he showed no evidence 
of an intention to undress, but arrayed himself rather in the robes 
of his calling, and with candle and book proceeded, according to 
long disused formulas, to determine whether the picture upon the 
bed-head could by any possible chance derive its extraordinary 
power from the spirit of darkness and evil. 

A weird, yet impressive spectacle, the priest afforded, in that 
midnight solitude, performing sacred rites by the light of a soli¬ 
tary candle, with the purpose of guarding his parish against the 
presence of a possible necromantic influence. 

Father Joseph was not a particularly superstitious man, but he 
was a highly imaginative, and exceedingly conscientious one, and 
his |*orformance in the Cassedys’ house that night was the anti¬ 
thesis of things frivolous or vain. At length, thoroughly satisfied 
that whatever the picture might be, it certainly was not the result 
of satanic inspiration, the conscientious priest laid off his clothes 
and pillowed his head beneath “Itself,” where, weary with his 
long vigil, he soon dropped into a delicious sleep. He did not 
waken till Mrs. Cassedy, alarmed at his long silence, knocked 
timidly at the bedroom door. Cheerfully he answered her and 
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sprang from the bed, conscious of a new vigor. Before he had fin¬ 
ished dressing, he became aware of a great change in himself. The 
nervous affection that had afflicted him for twenty years had en¬ 
tirely left him. lie descended to the family living room in a state 
of amazement. The Cassedys gathered alnmt him with ejacula¬ 
tions of wonder and expressions of joy, and lx»fore long half the 
parish had congregated at the teamster’s door, to learn the new 
miracle that “Itself” had wrought. 

For days following this event nothing else was talked of on 
Fiddler’s Point. The ordinary affairs of life seemed of meagre 
importance compared with the astounding certainty that a series 
of supernatural works were being performed in that very neigh- 
lx>rhood where so lately men had stood aghast and women had be¬ 
moaned the loss of property and the destruction of the fruits of 
lifelong labor. 

Such congregations as Father Joseph welcomed at the little 
church of St. Ann, such reformations on the part of hardened 
backsliders, such conversions of recalcitrant heretics, such piety 
among the women of his flock, and such liberal donations to the 
various funds of the church, had never before been known in that 
poor parish. 

As the rumors of the marvelous cures spread, and in spreading 
no doubt were magnified, other cripples, from other parishes, 
began to visit the poverty-stricken and long despised Point, and 
beg for admission to the potent presence of “ Itself.” From up 
and down the river they came, thicker and faster, till the Cassedys 
were at their wits’ end to receive them, and at the same time con¬ 
duct the domestic affairs of their home. Their privacy was a 
thing of the past, to Ik* looked back upon with regret and longing. 
Xo more could Mike, returning from his day’s work, stretch his 
coatless arms, and extend his shoeless stockings in the comfort of 
his own house. The children were arrayed from morning to night 
in their best dresses and their best manners, which, after the nov¬ 
elty had worn off, became highly irksome. Gramma McCrea, poor 
woman, had no more comfort in her grand room and wonderful 
bed, seeing that by day the premises were invaded by curious or 
anxious pilgrims, and by night generally occupied by one or more 
of the lame, the halt, or the blind. 
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At first, when those in direful plight petitioned for a chance to 
occupy the great bed, the hearts of Mrs. Cassedy and Gramma 
McCrea melted, and the strangers were made freely welcome, 
without charge, to the benefit they might derive from the curative 
influence of “Itself” ; but after a time, acting under the advice 
of Father Joseph, they made a slight charge for the privilege. 
The honest Priest, full of pious joy at the development of such a 
marvel in his parish, notified his Bishop, and the latter came 
straightway to add the seal of his approval to a matter which 
promised to redound to the fame of his diocese. 

When the great man entered the honored dwelling of the Cas- 
sedys, the little girls were awed into a becoming silence, and the 
women adorned themselves as for a great festival, and attended 
him with tremulous devotion, while even Mike was constrained to 
remain at home, to surrender the freedom of his muscular frame 
to the thraldom of Sunday broadcloth, and submit his bronzed 
neck to the irksome bondage of a starched collar. The Bishop 
questioned and was satisfied. Moreover, he was pleased to pro¬ 
nounce the episcopal benediction, and when he departed, left be¬ 
hind him an odor of sanctity, and the endorsement of his author¬ 
ity. After that the very door-yard of the Cassedys was not suffi¬ 
cient to contain the throng that gathered there daily, and the now 
prominent family longed secretly but fervently for a return to 
their former obscurity and the delightful peace of a quiet way of 
life. 

When the Jefferson City Palladium got hold of the news, which 
it finally did, a young and enterprising reporter was detailed to 
take care of the item. He visited Fiddler’s Point, with a deter¬ 
mination to make a good story out of what he believed would prove 
a very small sensation. The reality so far exceeded his anticipa¬ 
tions that upon his return to the office he wrote an enthusiastic 
account of his discoveries, embellished with numerous clever 
touches of an original character, and further adorned with a dis¬ 
play head by which the wayfaring man, though a deafmute, could 
not fail to be stunned. In letters that would have lent distinction 
to a bill-board, men were invited to learn that a new Lourdes had 
been discovered, an American shrine that bade fair to rival the 
greatest religious healing establishments of the old world. The 
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curing of Father Burke was the text for half a column, in an 
article which occupied fully a page and a half of the Palladium. 

One of the immediate effects of that publication was the fact 
that it attracted the attention of Doctor Hamilton Wilton, the 
great nerve specialist, newly returned from his sabbatical year in 
Europe.. 

“I’lljust take a run down and look into this,” he said, thought¬ 
fully. "The phases of communal hysteria are sure to be exhibited 
beautifully during such an epidemic.” 

A series of surprises attended Doctor Wilton’s visit to Fiddler’s 
Point. In the first place, he recognized in the Cassedys’ dwelling 
a house of his own, built three years before, on the Kansas River, 
below Topeka. He had made there a sort of hermitage, where he 
sometimes retired to pursue in solitude those scientific experiments 
which were his recreation. During the great flood, while he was 
absent in Europe, this building had l>ecn swept away, and he had 
imagined that, with its contents, it had been wrecked and carried 
piecemeal to the Mississippi. 

Led by Mrs. Cassedy the Doctor ascended to Gramma McCrea’s 
room, where the old woman sat in tedious state and explained in 
sentences so often repeated that they sounded like a lesson learned 
by rote, the marvelous story of the miracles wrought by “ Itself.” 
The corners of the room were already beginning to be filled with 
a collection of canes and crutches, inevitable attachments of a 
curative shrine. Wilton looked long and curiously at the picture 
over the bed, then with a compassionate interest at the woman, to 
whom already so evidently this exhibition had become a wearisome 
task. He placed his hand thoughtfully on the frame of the bed¬ 
stead and ran his fingers along the moulding. Once he seemed 
upon the point of saying something in reply to Gramma McCrea’s 
rehearsal, but at the end only thanked her courteously, and leav¬ 
ing a bank bill in her hand, bowed himself out. 

The second surprise was when the Doctor stood at the rectory 
door, face to face with the Priest. For a while neither could find 
voice. As Ham and Jo, they had filled the hours of active boy¬ 
hood with pranks and adventures, never undertaken singly, and 
had gained a brilliant, if unenviable, local reputation for mischief 
before they were fairly in their teens. Now the Physician and 
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the Pastor stood face to face, dumb because old recollections stub¬ 
bornly combated the formality of mature propriety. 

“ Jo ! —Jo ! — you old-” .Wilton ohoked. 

“ Ham ! You sinner-” The priest drew him in and closed 

the door before flinging his arms around him and executing a 
fandango for which he was, at a later hour, becomingly penitent. 

After awhile, when they were seated over a chop and a bottle 
of Chablis in a quiet room in the tower, Wilton told Father Jo 
the story of the house. 

“ Among the experiments that interested me just before my 
departure for Europe,” he said, “ those upon w’hich I entered with 
the keenest zest were connected with the wonderful properties of 
the newly discovered mineral, radium. By singular good fortune 
I secured a very small quantity of this inestimably precious sub¬ 
stance and tried to discover a means by which water or some other 
medium might Ik* made radio-active, with a view to testing the 
curative j)owers which scientists, even then, were beginning to 
claim for radium. The mineral itself, you understand, is not only 
too enormously expensive, but far too powerful an agent for direct 
use. Such an employment of it, I believe, would result in ulcers, 
hideous deformity, insanity, and death. Reduced to an infinitesi¬ 
mal proportion in water, 1 conceived that the malefic properties of 
the substance might lx* made beneficent. Unwilling to trust my 
secret ho]>es to popular discussion, and being anxious to apply the 
result of my labors in the most effectual way, I purchased an old, 
massive bedstead, in the sides of which, having grooved them for 
the purpose, I inserted phials of fluid specially prepared, practi¬ 
cally surrounding the occupant of the bed with what I hoped 
would prove a novel and effectual curative influence.” 

Doctor Wilton paused and as he sipped his wine looked earn¬ 
estly at the Priest, whose face was a study of conflicting emotions. 
For a moment neither spoke. Then the Physician continued: 

“ A little picture, that I picked up in a curio shop in Florence, 
1 hung at the bed’s head, for no other reason than that it seemed 
to me a good place for it. I had no particular motive in putting 
it there, except a delight in decoration.” 

Again he paused. Finally Father Jo asked, 

“ Have you been to the Cassedys’ ? ” 
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“ I recognized tke house before I entered,” was the reply. “ The 
bed and the picture are both mine.” 

“ Are you telling me the truth, Ham Wilton, or is this one of 
your pranks? ” asked Father Jo. “ The story of the picture being 
a miracle-working relic was hard to believe, God forgive me, but 
this is harder. Do you know, beyond a doubt, that your science is 
doing this; is working these cures, I mean ? ” 

“ No, but-” 

“Hold on a bit. Do you know that the picture—Itself — is 
not doing it ? ” 

“No, but-” 

“Easy, easy! You know neither the one thing nor the other. 
Perhaps ‘ Itself’ is doing more than you think. Anyhow, you may 
be sure that God Almighty uses strange means to accomplish His 
purposes. What do you mean to do ? Tell these people that their 
faith is naught, and make them a laughing stock to their neigh¬ 
bors ? ” 

“Not so fast, Jo,” answered the Doctor. “Do you mean to 
say that you will build faith upon a doubt, to use no stronger 
term. Isn’t your religion big enough and broad enough to stand 
alone, without being bolstered by a — a-” 

“ A lie, you mean,” broke in Father Jo hotly. Then, after a 
moment, his face changed. A noble expression chased away the 
troubled lines that had gathered there, and he rose and took his 
friend by the hand. 

“ The truth needs no lie to bolster it,” he said. “ You have given 
me a hard task, Hamilton Wilton; and sorely it goes against the 
grain to tell those good people that they have been fooling them¬ 
selves. It’ll be harder still,” he added ruefully, “ to tell the 
Bishop, but it must be done. It must be done.” 

The Doctor held the hand extended to him in a hearty grip. 

“ Fix it to suit yourself, Jo. As for me, I’m out of it If I 
were to tell those people, they wouldn’t believe me, and after all — 
Who knows?” 



The Lace Designers*' 


BY DON MARK LEMON. 



HEN, some years ago, a New York lace house 
placed on exhibition in its windows a number 
of original designs in lace, they instantly 
attracted critical attention because of their 
exquisite novelty and beauty. Indeed, the 
metropolitan lace designers had never before 
seen anything that could compare with them. 

“ These wonderful patterns,” wrote one of the critics, “ seem 
almost a reconciliation of geometry and art, the designs partak¬ 
ing of the exquisite and exact forms of crystalization, while at 
the same time expressing the freedom of artistic fancy.” 

This mav have seemed excessive praise to some, but the designs 
were indeed wonderfully tine, and their designer was besieged 
by interested capital and enthusiastic admirers. 

He proved to l»o a young fellow of twenty-four, who, two years 
before, had been comj>elled to give up his trade as a lithographer 
and go to Arizona in hope of recovering his lost health. He 
smiled lightly at the outspoken praise accorded his work. 

“ It is nothing,” he said. “ I owe everything to my wife, who 
did the lace work after I procured the designs.” 

He turned to the young Spanish girl seated near, and his pallid 
face lit up with ardent love. The beautiful young creature 
returned the look. Then her eyes fell and she blushed. Uncon- 
versant with the language spoken, she yet divined that she was 
the subject of praise. 

“If it hadn’t been for my wife,” continued the young fellow, 
“ I probably would have thrown these designs away. In fact, I 
would never have taken up the matter seriously; but since she 
has worked out my patterns in thread, I see that they are a great, 
thing, and I’ve already laid my plans. I propose to control the 

* Copyright. 190T, by The Shorutory PubUihlng Company. Copyright Mcarod la Groat 
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world’s lace designs by creating the most original and beautiful 
patterns, and my resources in that line are, I believe, practically 
unlimited. But don’t give me credit for being an artist. Fact 
is, I’m not one at all, and I don’t wish to take any golden fleeces 
of honor by sailing under false colors. I am merely an inventor, 
or rather, a discoverer, and these designs, while not machine 
work, are not hand work. I propose, however, to keep their 
nature a secret, that will be passed on to my heirs, and I think,” 
concluded the speaker, more modestly than lamely, “ I have a 
pretty good outlook in this matter.” 

The designs on exhibition were withdrawn for fear they might 
be copied before being patented, and their inventor had just 
signed a contract with a syndicate of lace manufacturers to fur¬ 
nish designs for the syndicate at fabulous prices, when the fine 
enterprise was wiped out and the new art lost in a sudden, piteous 
tragedy. 

On returning to his home one afternoon, the young designer 
found his wife’s dead body lying across an inner threshold. At 
first he thought that the beautiful girl had merely fainted, but 
when he lifted the face he saw that life was extinct and that 
Repulsiveness inhabited with Death the once lovely form. 

“ My God,” he sobbed, “ I left her this morning so beautiful 
and happy.” 

Pie lifted her to a couch and covered up her face, and going 
into the street begged a passing pedestrian to come and help him. 

When they had token the body away, and before the police 
arrived, the young designer hurried up to the attic room of the 
cottage. 

It was a small room, rather scantily furnished. Against the 
south w'all was a large, glass-covered case, while beside it was a 
cabinet filled with bottles. In the center of the room was a table. 
Set up on this table were several movable stands, each formed of 
four slender, braced steel uprights, connected at the top by a fine 
wire, making a rectangle of about eight by twelve inches. The 
purpose of these stands seemed to be to offer a light, open frame¬ 
work on which lace designs could be worked out in thread. One 
stand was in use. An exquisite pattern, worked in filmy silk, 
hung upon it and trembled like a fairy thing. 
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But the room, sparely furnished as it was, was no place for 
a man, for a tall, narrow bottle, jarred from a shelf above, per¬ 
haps by a heavily closed door, had crashed through the glass that 
covered the case against the south wall, and by way of the broken 
pane there had escaped hundreds of little poisonous spiders. 

They ran and leapt everywhere — across the floor, up the table 
legs, along the walls and ceiling, against the window panes, and 
in and out of the half-shut cabinet door, dancing a myriad maze 
like beams from some scarlet sun. 

Seizing a magazine, the young fellow began to kill them. 
About the room he went, indifferent to the knowledge that their 
bite would mean death — death such as had come to his once 
lovely young wife, fearful and immediate. 

At last he realized that he, too, had been bitten. He had not 
sought it, yet. he had not cared. What mattered it now, anyway? 
Still about the room he leapt, striking and stamping, till the 
poison struck at his heart like an arrow, intense and burning, and 
even after he had fallen he attempted to smash the scurrying, 
scarlet bodies. 

They found him there a few hours later, as he had found his 
unhappy young wife in the room below — dead and unnatural. 
It was pitiful, .vet it was more wonderful, for over his dead face 
Something — could it have been one of those little scarlet spiders, 
made drunk on a secret fluid? — had spun a gossamer web of 
novel and exquisite design, such as would have become the lace 
of a royal bride. 




The Death of Kalu’s Hand.* 


BY CYRIL ETHERIDGE. 

HE fierce African sun hail set and the short 
tropical twilight deepened into gloom before 
the trial was over. At length the chief spoke. 

“ Wo have treated the white man as a friend 
and a brother. lie has come and gone amongst 
us and no man hath said him nay. We have 
given him of our lands and of our flocks and herds, and he hath be¬ 
trayed us into the hands of his kind. Brothers, what shall be his 
doom i Kibaru, do you speak first! ” 

A gray-liearded man gazed for some momenta at the white 
twitching face before him. “Let him die the death of Kalu’s 
hand,” he said at length. 

“Aye, aye,” exclaimed the others, “Kibaru has it, the death 
of Kalu’s hand.” 

“So lie it,” said the chief, “take him to the shrine of rock. 
So Kalu shall lx* appeased.” 

And so through the darkness John Marsden was hurried out 
of the village towards the river along the faint streak of a forest 
track just visible in the darkness. Presently the party reached a 
stockaded enclosure, within which the black outline of the temple 
was dimly shaped. Long as he had gone to and fro amongst these 
men, and well as he knew their ways and customs, this was new 
ground to him. The shrine was sacred and it was death for any 
but a believer to enter, but the white-faced captive in their midst 
was already a dead man in their eves. 

The guards and their prisoner ascended the narrow track 
winding between the giant granite boulders and at length they 
halted. In front Marsden could see nothing but black darkness 
yawning before him. One of the men advanced cautiously, and 
kneeling down groped before him. 

• Copyright, 1907, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured lu Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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“ Inkoos, hero is the ladder.” 

“ Descend first, two of you, and then let the white man follow 
you.” 

So, with sinking heart and one last look into the black night, 
Marsdon followed down the rough steps, till they stood on the floor 
of tho cavern. 

Again Kibaru spoke. “ Listen, white man, whom we have 
treated as a brother. This is the shrine of Kalu, the god of the 
river. See,” he said, pointing upwards, “he is there watching 
you. Tomorrow’s sun will show him to you in his might. Day 
and night, and night and day, you will watch his hand, until you 
shall see — what you shall see. You shall live many hours until 
his wrath is appeased, for though he is very sure, he strikes but 
slowly. This is Kalu’s will and the fate of the traitor. Farewell, 
white man, whom wo shall see no more.” 

The others followed him in silence as he retraced his steps 
upwards, ami presently Marsden heard tho creaking and groaning 
of the heavy ladder, ns it was laboriously pulled up tho face of 
tho rocky wall. Then silence fell and he was alone. 

For some minutes tho man remained where he was, peering 
anxiously around him. Black clouds obscured the moon and little 
but darkness was visible. lie had heard much of the fiendish and 
loathsome cruelties of tho Nyangwe tril>e ami he knew that his 
fate would l>o terrible, but what l Flow would Kalu strike? 

Underfoot the floor was damp and slippery, and all around were 
apparently dark and dank walls. A faint drip, drip caught his 
ear, and poisonous exhalations of stagnant muddy ooze seemed to 
rise from the ground. Cautiously he left the wall and took a few 
steps slowly forwards. Suddenly his right foot met nothing but 
the empty air, and with a jerk he threw himself instinctively 
backwards just in time. Tn front of him yawned an oj>en pit, 
and he crawled, trembling, back to the wall. He drank spar¬ 
ingly of the pitcher of water, replacing it carefully against the 
side, and lay down. It was no use experimentalizing in Kalu’s 
shrino in the darkness. 

Well, it had certainly been a terrible piece of bad luck. For 
many years he had gone backwards ami forwards trading amongst 
these men, and had prospered. What the chief had said was 
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quite right; they had treated him well and fairly, and he was free 
to come and go. Then had come rumors of trouble and war. 
From the open veldt and rolling prairies of the southwest tanned, 
hardy, long-limbed men on wiry horses had begun to press for¬ 
ward into the native territory. At length came the day when 
white and black stood face to face, and the clash of arms could 
no longer be averted. Marsden considered the situation long and 
anxiously. He would not raise his hand against the savage, who 
had treated him so well, by leading against him the white man, 
who had come to conquer. The simplest way out of the difficulty 
was to clear out and take no part in the quarrel, so he decided to 
trek southwards. Unfortunately, as night fell on his second day’s 
march he had ridden into a small mounted party of whites, who 
had pushed on some few miles ahead of the main body, and he 
had halted the night with them, but he stoutly refused to act as 
guide, in spite of their entreaties. 

Chief Umbopu’s intelligence department was of the very best 
and he was speedily informed of the raid. Collecting his war¬ 
riors he fell secretly and speedily on the venturesome little band. 
Taken completely by surprise and attacked in overwhelming 
force, but few escaped. The remainder met with the short shrift 
of the sharp assegai. Only one prisoner was spared — John 
Marsden. They took care to take him alive. 

Appearances were certainly against him, and in vain he pro¬ 
tested his innocence. On previous occasions he had always 
informed the chief of his intended trading journeys to the south. 
This time, after secretly settling his affairs, he had stolen out like 
a thief in the night, and was caught red-handed with arms in his 
hands fighting in the ranks of the white men. It was hardly sur¬ 
prising that his trial was short, sharp and decisive, and his fate— 
well, he would soon see. At any rate, there was no good losing 
heart; Kibaru had said he had many hours to live, and the men 
who had escaped would speedily tell the main' body. Perhaps 
they would get up in time. 

After a few hours’ disturbed sleep he woke to find daylight 
struggling in through an open space in the overhanging roof of 
rock. Beside him on the ledge, in a wicker basket, was a fresh 
supply of mealie meal and a gourd of water. It was evident he 
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was not to be starved. He looked round anxiously in the dim 
light, and this is what he saw: 

Around and above him the walls of a natural cavern had been 
straightened out until the sides were perpendicular, enclosing an 
irregularly shaped circular pit some fifty feet deep and as many 
yards across. 

The whole of the pit, except a narrow ledge on which he found 
himself, was occupied by a steep, roughly-paved basin, at the bot¬ 
tom of which, about twenty feet farther below where he stood, 
was a stagnant pool, green with slimo and thick with mud and 
ooze. It was down these precipitous sides he had narrowly 
eseaped falling the previous night. 

In the centre of the pool, on a rough pedestal of rock, stood the 
effigy of a huge figure, whose horrible face and relentless eyes 
were turned directly towards him. The grotesque and cruel 
expression heightened the significance of the pointing right hand, 
which was directed menacingly at the water immediately in front 
of him. Marsden gazed in fascinated awe at the forbidding face 
ami anxiously followed the direction of the hand, but nothing was 
discernible under the foul, muddy surface. But that rigid, bale¬ 
ful stare was more than he could stand, and he walked hastily 
round the ledge to the other side of the pool. 

No, there was apparently no egress anywhere. The sides were 
straight and above the overhanging r<K*ks nearly met except for 
an oval-shaped opening on one side. Not even a monkey could 
have climbed out. Well, ho would stay where he was. Kalu’s 
back view was certainly preferable. 

As the man brought his eves down from the roof, he again 
faced the rigid stare and pointing hand. Good heavens, the 
figure had turned round and was still facing him. He could 
hardly believe his eyes. He walked slowly back to his original 
position, and the face and hand slowly followed him. 

Marsden wiped the sweat from his face. “ Day and night, and 
night ami day, you will watch his hand, until you shall see — 
what you shall see.*’ Again he followed the direction of the hand, 
peering white-faced into the slimy pool. At once he noticed the 
water had risen, and was slowly and surely rising. What was 
going to happen i 
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Of course, he had it! The river was close by. The pool com¬ 
municated with it by some subterranean source. They were let¬ 
ting in the water, or the river was rising. They were going to 
drown him slowly, for the water would have to rise over twenty 
feet. 

But no, there was more to it than that. The path round the 
pool was several feet lower than the foot of the pedestal, on which 
the figure of Kalu stood. As the water rose he would be compelled 
to swim to it. The sides were rough and sloping, and he could 
doubtless clamber up and gain the top, which seemed about six 
feet square. He would then Ik* standing on the same platform as 
Kalu, and — immediately under the upraised arm. Ah, the 
death of Kalu’s hand ! 

For twelve long hours Marsden paced the circular path, watch¬ 
ing the rising water. At one point he detected a slight boil on 
the surface and a few bubbles rising, doubtless just above the 
entrance of the underground channel through which the pool was 
slowly being filled. And wherever he w’ent that long sum¬ 
mer’s day that rigid stare and pointing hand followed him. 

As darkness approached he noticed a slimy, battered-looking 
old log, some twenty feet long. It was evidently a portion of the 
trunk of a tree. Knotted, gnarled, and worm-eaten, it looked as 
if it had been in the water for many years. It was so saturated 
and water logged, that one or two knots only appeared above the 
level of the surface, the remainder lx*ing faintly discernible under 
the green scum. 

Horrible as the darkness was in that loathsomo cavern, the 
man welcomed the coming of the night that shut out the irksome 
scrutiny of the hideous idol. All night he lay dozing uneasily, 
listening to. the drip from the walls. Once more in his dreams 
he seemed to hear the noise of the fight when he was taken pris¬ 
oner. Again he heard the frenzied shouts of the troopers, the 
sharp crack of the rifles, again the hissing “ Sgee,” “ Sgee,” of 
the savage warrior, as he drove home his short stabbing spear. 
How vivid it seemed! Several times he awoke with a start, but 
only the faint drip broke the dead stillness of the cavern. The 
moonlight, struggling in, revealed the still pointing idol, and 
between its hand and himself lay the dark shadow of the log. 
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At gray dawn, as he turned uneasily over, his hand splashed 
into the water, and in an instant he was on his feet. Good 
heavens, how quickly it had risen; it was just lapping the edge. 
His time had come. He would have to swim to the pedestal and 
face — Kalu’s hand. 

He packed his meal and water gourd carefully into his coat, 
making a tight bundle of it with a sleeve as a loop. A few strokes 
with one hand would carry him across, and he could easily carry 
the bundle in the other clear of the water. 

A few strokes only, and yet he hesitated. How foul and oily 
the water looked in the faint morning light, and how rank was the 
stagnant smell. Could a man swim in such stuff? Suppose he 
got entangled in weeds or sunk in the oozy slime? and he stirred 
the water dubiously with one foot Stay, why not make use of 
the log ? There it lay, quite close to him. If he could coax it by 
drawing the water towards the side he could straddle it and paddle 
himself across. That would be better than soaking himself in 
that evil smelling liquid. He sat down on the edge, letting first 
one leg and then the other gingerly into the water, and, reach¬ 
ing out, commenced drawing the water towards him. 

What had happened? The man could hardly say, but sud¬ 
denly he seemed to have received some tremendous shock, that 
sent him reeling and splashing over on his back with his legs in 
the air. White-faced, with choking-heart, he scrambled hastily 
to his feet, staring in helpless terror from Kalu’s hideous face 
to the log at which it was pointing. He could have almost sworn 
that the hand had signalled sharply, and that the log had darted 
straight for him. But no, it was impossible; there it lay just as 
it was before, heavy and water-logged, looking as if it had not 
moved for a hundred years. 

Thoroughly unnerved with the terror of some vague, unknown 
danger, the nature of which he could not grasp, Marsden, with the 
sweat pouring down his face, straightened himself up against the 
wall behind him. The water had now risen half way up to his 
knees. He hardly noticed the basket with his daily allowance of 
food and water being lowered carefully down by the figure crouch¬ 
ing over the overhanging rock. He was staring before him in 
growing horror. Why I Now that tbo growing light was begin* 
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ning to penetrate, he could make out not only one log, but half a 
dozen of them, in the water between him and Kalu’s hand. Like 
the spokes of a wheel, they radiated in a semicircle towards him, 
heavy and inert. What in the name of heaven did it all mean ? 

Suddenly there was a sharp crack of a rifle above and the bas¬ 
ket fell into the water on the ledge. Then the light overhead was 
blotted out as, with a yell of terror, a black figure, turning over 
and over, fell into the pool on his left, with a heavy thud, that 
splashed the water half way up the cliff. Shot after shot rang 
out, shouts and yells followed up above, but Marsden had no ears 
for them. He watched in helpless terror the horrible scene before 
him. 

Like a flash the heavy inert logs sprang into life and whipped 
sharply round towards their prey. Half a dozen huge crocodiles, 
raising their hideous lengths half out of the water, launched 
themselves at the struggling, screaming wretch, tearing him limb 
from limb. Round and round the pool they surged in horrid 
strife, their great jaws clashing now at their victim and now at 
each other, churning the muddy waters into crimson foam. In 
the fierceness of the struggle one reptile was forced bodily on to the 
ledge. Half blinded by the slimy ooze flung over him, Marsden 
backed up against the cliff, his fingers stiffening in their frenzied 
grasp of the rock behind him. With difficulty he kept his footing 
in the waves surging over the slippery ledge. Gradually the tur¬ 
moil subsided, but the heaving of the waters and the bubbles 
rising from below gave grim evidence of the gruesome tragedy 
being enacted in the black depths. 

Marsden suddenly found his voice. The crocodile on the ledge, 
recovering from his astonishment and scenting an undisputed 
victim, turned his long, ugly black snout in his direction and com¬ 
menced waddling, half-swimming and half-walking, towards him. 
Shout after shout in the frenzy of despair rang out from the 
cavern. A sunburnt, unshaved face and the muzzle of a rifle 
were protruded cautiously over the overhanging rock above. A 
few hastily gasped out words from below, and the contents of the 
rifle magazine were lodged in the reptile’s body. A few minutes 
later a looped rope was let down, and a dozen willing arms had 
pulled Marsden out of Kalu’s shrine. 
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When Marsden had fully recovered from his terrible experience 
he learned from a prisoner, taken in the raid, that the natives 
had long since noticed that this curious natural cavern was the 
abode of some of the crocodiles infesting the neighboring river, 
which communicated with it by an underground channel. Super¬ 
stition, engendered by its singular formation and weird gloom, 
soon caused it to be considered sacred, and it was dedicated to the 
god of the river. The reptiles were worshipped, and their pres¬ 
ence encouraged by feeding them. 

The artificial straightening of the sides, rendering egress impos¬ 
sible, and the cutting of the ledge, readily adapted the pit for 
human sacrifice. The effigy on the rock pedestal in the centre, 
revolved by a simple piece of mechanism by the priests on duty, 
was introduced later as an afterthought to add to the horrors of 
the tragedy. The mental torture of the victim, seeing the water 
gradually rise until the crocodiles were enabled to seize him from 
off the ledge, or he was obliged to swim to the pedestal in the 
centre, can readily bo imagined. The reptiles were not fed for 
some days before a human sacrifice. 



Dalton's Inspiration . 1 


BY STELLA B. MCDONALD. 

AUHICE DALTON was discouraged. It 
seemed to him lie had spent all his life paint¬ 
ing pictures of rural scenes, in which there 
were forever the same clump of trees spreading 
their branches over artistic little streams, the 
same always-bluc sky, and the same familiar 
cows disporting themselves in the background. “ Sweet tilings,” 
the women called them, while the men shrugged their shoulders 
and bought them for their wives. And Dalton had always re¬ 
mained indifferent to the shrugs so long as his pictures had a 
certain demand and brought him fair prices. 

But yesterday the demon of discontent had entered his brain. 
“Hang the luck,” thought Dalton to himself, “I ought to have 
lieen a girl and painted on velvet with a pen. I’m not sure that 
I didn't work worsted butterflies when I was a kid.” By which 
it will lie seen that Giles Dalton, artist, possessed no exalted 
opinion of himself or of women’s accomplishments. 

The change had occurred the night before, at a musicale, when 
his friend Mott had introduced him to a stunning girl, and she, 
with a charmingly rude smile, had said, “ I hope you are no rela¬ 
tive of Dalton, the artist.” 

Dalton unblushingly disclaimed any kinship with himself, and 
Miss Forsythe had gone on to say, “That man has honestly made 
mo despise the country as lie sees it. Ugh ! I loathe his green 
fields, and his cows haunt my very dreams. It is incomprehen¬ 
sible to me how a man can plod on and on with such characterless, 
inane daubs as his.” 

Dalton smiled feebly and said, “ Don’t you think maybe you 
are a bit. rough on the fellow ? Maybe he would have soared 
higher but found his talent unequal to his aspirations.” 

•Copyright, 1907, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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“No,” replied Miss Forsythe, “ I was talking to Carl Brooks, 
an intimate friend of his, and he said this Dalton was perfectly 
contented and would die painting daisy-studded meadows. Bah ! 
I can just picture such a man — slender, blond, effeminate, with 
white hands and a Van Dyke, and of all detestable things, I think 
a beard i^thc climax.” , 

Dalton reared his dark head on his broad shoulders and passed 
his hand over his smooth, square-jawed face with a sense of pecu¬ 
liar satisfaction. Then he asked, “Do you paint, Miss For¬ 
sythe ?” 

Her eyes danced as she replied, “ Only once in a great while, 
Mr. Dalton, when I am unusually pale. But seriously, there is 
nothing on earth appeals to mo like a splendid canvas. I can sing 
and play, but am not fond of music ; I write and read, but books 
boro me. I do not sketch, model or paint, but it is the regret of 
my life. Nothing moves me like art, and I have inspiration 
enough for any numl>er of masterpieces, but 1 cannot execute a 
thing.” 

“ Why don't you become acquainted with Dalton, the artist, 
and give him some of your ideas ( He may not have the making 
of a genius in him, but, anyway, his evolution under your personal 
supervision would be most interesting.” 

“ Hero comes Auntie,” interrupted Miss Forsythe, as a stately 
woman advanced toward them ; “ were you looking for mo ? 

Well,” she said over her shoulder to I >alton as she turned away, 
“ I have an idea that would place any artist who learns it among 
the ranks of tho old masters and that would build up a new school 
in art. Come, Auntie.” 

Dalton noticed her profile as she stood a moment in the crowd. 
It was not remarkable for beauty or for youth, but there was a 
sense of dignified purpose in every feature — a certain knowledge 
of something self-contained that appealed more than mere good 
looks. She wore a pale yellow gown of some loosely llowing 
.material that reflected its warmth into her ivory skin and pale 
gold hair. But it was her eyes with which Dalton was most im¬ 
pressed, eyes of a peculiar hazel, with golden glints in them that 
reached into one’s memory and lodged then 1 . Dalton thought of 
Le Gallienne’s “Golden Girl” : he still felt strangely excited 
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over the conversation when he made his adieus and went for his 
coat and hat 

As he went down the steps under the awning, he was conscious 
of a tall, graceful figure in a gorgeous cloth-of-gold cloak beside 
him for an instant as Miss Forsythe and her aunt moved toward 
their carriage. Leaning toward her he whispered. “ Of course 
you knew 1 am Dalton, the artist” 

“ Yes,” she replied, with a direct, golden gaze into his eyes, 

and 1 knew that you knew I knew.” 

And thus had come Dalton’s awakening to something more 
ambitious, and the dawn of the next day found him sitting in his 
evening clothes, with the fire long gone out, but with an un¬ 
wonted fever in his veins that made him insensible to cold or 
fatigue. 

The next morning, blue and discouraged, Dalton went to his 
studio with lagging steps, which finally halted before an easel 
bearing the canvas he had left unfinished the day before — “ Sun¬ 
set on the Fa mu” 

Yesterday it had seemed good to him, but now’ it jarred upon his 
newly developed taste so roughly that he struck out at it with his 
fist and demolished a bunch of sheep that were gamboling with 
incompleted anatomy on a hillside. Around the studio were 
others of the same style—inane, without character — the kind 
that are never remembered after the first exclamation of “ How 
pretty ! ” 

Dalton placed one on the fire-dogs in the huge fireplace and 
watched its painted corners curl up with a feeling of peculiar sat¬ 
isfaction. Picture followed picture until the studio was stripped, 
and when the last one was gone with a final burst of little sparks 
that reached out viciously for him, he turned his feet wearily 
from the studio and went down into the street like an old man 
tired of life. 

At luncheon at the Club, he sat next to his old chum, Carl 
Brooks. After a little talk, Dalton was wondering how* he could 
lead the conversation to the subject that filled his mind, when 
Brooks introduced it himself, by saying, “ I saw you doing the 
society act at the Belmonts’ last night.” 

“Yes,” replied Dalton, with a carefully careless manner, “I 
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heard that you had been Baying a good word for me behind my 
back.” 

Brooks grinned. “ Oh, thunder, old man! I did give you a 
blast, but you know you are confoundedly apathetic in your art, 
and I hope Miss Forsythe brought it home to you.” 

‘‘She did that all right. But I’ll forgive you if you'll tell me 
something about her. Who is she ? ” 

“ She is the last of the Philip Forsythes, about thirty years old, 
spends most of her time abroad and can afford the luxury of un¬ 
limited letters of credit. She hasn’t a rep. as a beauty, but her 
cleverness and those weird yellow eyes render her interesting, and 
a certain elusiveness and mystery about her make some people 
declare her fascinating. That rather grand lady who always 
accompanies her is her aunt, and I fancy the fair Forina leads her 
a dance.” 

“ What an absorb name,” interposed Dalton, it’s sort of a 
cross between a breakfast-food and Raphael’s lady-love — neither 
of them very desirable articles. But tell me, she talked to me in 
a rather unusual way for a first meeting—is eccentricity her 
pose ?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Brooks, “ her father was a decidedly 
queer duck and tried to bear out the Martian theory and similar 
fuirv-tales. In fact some went so far as to say he was not strictly 
compos mentis. The daughter is as genuine as they make ’em, 
but a bit too progressive for the average mind. lienee, she is 
dubbed eccentric.” 

Dalton frowned in a preoccupied manner, and then remarked, 
“ Well, she’s decidedly interesting, and she’s played havoc in my 

studio.” 

“ IIow do you mean ? ” 

“ Simply that I’ve destroyed every canvas in it.” 

“For Heaven’s sake! Aren’t you going to paint any more?” 

“I don’t know what I’m going to do. I know that I never 
want to go into the country again— I’d be ashamed to look a cow 
in the face.” He slouched up out of his chair, reached for his 
hat, and added, “ You don’t happen to know where she’s stopping, 
do you ?” 

“ "No,” replied Brooks, “ but I can find out and let you know, 
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for my mother ami her aunt are warm friends. Shall I find yon 
at the studio ? ” 

u Yes. Many thanks. Ta-ta, old man,” and Dalton’s broad 
back vanished through the door. 

Dalton returned to his studio in a listless, disinterested way, 
and a pang of self-pity swept over him as he beheld the bare 
walls, ami skeleton-1 iko easels. First pulling a cord that let fall 
a soft, yellow drapery over the sky-light, thus flooding the room 
with a mellowness that veiled somewhat its desolation, he lighted 
his meerschaum, and sat ruminating over his life until it seemed 
to him his future stretched out in a waste too dreary to be contem¬ 
plated. lie was a failure, and he had not even recognized the 
fact until the frank scorn of a woman had opened his eyes. Now, 
what was left to him ( If he were starving to death, ho could 
never produce anything rural again, and he had absolutely no 
talent for painting any other subject. How long he had sat there 
he did not know — he was conscious only that the Sleepy Hollow 
chair was alluringly adaptable to the curves of one’s body, and 
the mellow light most restful to one’s tired brain. 

Suddenly before his eyes appeared a thin, vapory mist, whicli 
rapidly grew in density until he seemed to be enveloped in a 
yellowish fog, except that instead of being chill and depressing, 
it gave out a subtle warmth that vaguely exhilarated him. He 
sat up in his chair, tossing diis head to shake off any possible 
trick of the imagination, but in every direction his gaze uiet the 
peculiar yellow haze, lie sank back again, trviug to calm his 
bewitched mind, then sprang up quickly and stood trembling, 
facing one corner of the room. There the fog had dissolved so 
as to leave clear a picture, the com|»osition of which burned into 
Dalton’s brain as a branding-iron marks the flesh of a steer. A 
woman stood on his model-platform — Forina Forsythe, clad in 
a gold gown of some exquisite fabric that fell in shimmering folds 
around her lithe body. In her hands she held a crystal, into 
which she was gazing with such horror as could only be the ex¬ 
pression of utmost fear, and ns Dalton looked closer, he also saw, 
in the glass ball, the scene that caused such terror in her eyes. In 
miniature what appeared like a piece of stone was shown, across 
which was lying a woman’s arm in the relaxation of death. The 
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rest of the woman’s body was lost in the reflection of the glass, 
but Dalton could easily detect upon the arm the same antique 
scarab bracelet that he had noticed on Miss Forsythe’s. One 
other detail added to the grewsomeness of the whole — a fat 
loathesome worm was undulating slowdy but steadily toward the 
woman's upturned palm. 

Dalton shuddered and recalled with repulsion that ho was one 
of the most enthusiastic followers of the new fad of crystal-gaz¬ 
ing. IIow horrible it all was, and how the woman was suffering ! 
If only lie could catch an expression like that on canvas it would 
1« a masterpiece ! Still, ought not he to destroy the illusion ami 
end such agony even though it be imaginary? 

Ho started toward the platform, when, almost as though Forina 
spoke to him, a voice seemed to sav, “ Paint ! Paint ! Work !” 

Dalton threw back his shoulders, laughed aloud and dashed 
through the fog to the opj»osite corner where he kept fresh can¬ 
vases. Selecting the largest, snatching up charcoal, and drag¬ 
ging an easel, he made his way back to the point from which every 
detail of the picture was clear to him. Then throwing himself 
into a chair ho began to sketch with an unwonted boldncss 

The seconds rushed into minutes, and the minutes into hours, 
and Dalton replaced charcoal with paint ami worked with feverish 
concentration, lie was dimly conscious that some one rapped on 
the studio door ami then departed, and somewhere in the mist- 
filled room a telephone rang several times. But Dalton was be¬ 
yond being disturbed, and his brushes flew from palette to canvas 
as though guided by the shade of a Guido. Ouce la* realized that 
night had descended, but though the room was full of dark, cloudy 
shadows, the light al*>ut the model-platform and easel was as 
softly strong as summer sunshine. Xot once did Forina’s slender 
figure falter from the trying position ; not once did her horror- 
stricken gaze wander from the crystal, and still Dalton painted 
on, though the heat of fever crept over his brow, his head throbbed, 
and he felt a faintness that almost conquered him. 

Somewhere out. of the night a clock struck three, but the silence 
was unbroken save for the strokes of the brush as it flew over the 
canvas. Then followed such sounds as mark the progress of day 
in the city — the rumbling of the milk-carts, the cries of the news- 
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boys, children’s laughter and shouts on their way to school, a 
street-piano grinding out the complaint that “ Everybody works 
but father.” The bells and whistles proclaimed the respite of 
noon after the morning’s labor, and then came the children re¬ 
turning at four, and the whistles again at six announcing that 
day’s work over. 

Dalton was painting in the last, reflection in the crystal when 
he felt a peculiar numbness steal over him, the hand holding the 
brush fell powerless to his side, and the woman on the model-plat¬ 
form seemed melting away. lie tried to pull himself together 
and to put out a detaining hand, but it was no use ; he felt muck 
the same sensation he had once experienced while, taking chloro¬ 
form— the struggle to remain cognizant of surroundings and the 
gradual slipping away into unreal space. 

Several hours later they broke in the door and found him lying 
there, unconscious, before a canvas which startled them into awe 
and admiration as they gazed. Could this be the work of Dalton, 
the gay, self-satistied dilettante? And if he had produced this 
work of art, who had been his model ? What miracle had taken 
place ? 

The next day the doctor’s fussy little back had scarcely disap¬ 
peared, when Dalton pulled himself weakly out of bed and into 
bath-robe and slippers, and climbed the stairs to his studio. At 
the door ho paused, hesitating to destroy what ho knew must have 
been a chimera of his tired brain when he had sat down with his 
meerschaum in the Sleepy Hollow chair. Then he went inside, 
closed the door after him and walked straight to the sj>ot where 
he recalled that his canvas had l>eeu placed. Again he paused 
and brushed his hand in bewildemtout over his eyes, scarcely able 
to grasp the miracle of tin* painting before hint— such beauty of 
coloring, such dignity, such intelligent understanding of his su1>- 
ject he saw in the work. Even as he wondered ho gave a shout 
of exultation as he realized that ambition and inspiration had 
claimed him, and that he was young and full of strength and 
energy to carry out. his new ideals. lie had felt that there wa* 
more than an ordinary interest attached to his meeting with Miss 
Forsythe ; he must see her and tell her what this marvellous 
dream of her had accomplished for him. 
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He went hurriedly to the telephone and called up Brooks, who 
had promised to obtain her address for him. 

Mr. Brooks was not there, so the maid answered. He and his 
mother had gone to Mrs. Forsythe’s to see if they could be of any 
assistance. 

“ Assistance ? ” asked Dalton. 

“ Yes, Mr. Dalton ; did you not see it in the papers ?” 

“ Papers (” he repeated stupidly. 

“Yes, sir; they are full of it.” 

“ Full of what ? ” 

“Miss Forsythe, sir. She was gone all day yesterday and the 
night before, and last night the police found her right near your 
studio, and she was dead, sir. The doctors say she must have 
fainted and struck her head on the stone curbing as she fell, for 
there is a terrible gash in her left temple. Anyway, she’s dead, 
Mr. Dalton, and they say Mrs. Forsythe is almost crazy. Yes, 
sir, what did you say, sir ? Mr. Dalton ! — Well, lie’s polite to 
ring off like that.” 

Dalton dropped the receiver and stumbled over to a chair into 
which' ho literally fell, trying to grasp what he had heard. II is 
gaze fixed on the glorious canvas from which the golden girl stood 
out mysteriously, and then wandered to the bare model-platform, 
and the empty years stretched out wearily before him as he pon¬ 
dered the never-solved problem — the miracle of his inspiration. 






wharf and I stepped into Yucatan. My bag was unceremoniously 
off. The steps were broken and tilted. I ascended gingerly, half 
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“ Where are all the folks 1 ” said he. “ Oh, they’re all sleep¬ 
ing a heap just about now. It takes more than the arrival of the 
third stranger to visit these parts in two hundred years to make 
this yere outfit lose its siesta, you can bet. They'll crawl out 
’long about sundown, and pull a plantain or two before they turn 
in for the night.” 

It was evident that the populace did not conform to the ideals 
of his strenuous soul, but the town slept peacefully on, unmindful 
of his scorn. At the farther side of the place we came to a large 
stone house, surrounded by a hedge of Spanish bayonet, and so 
situated as to overlook the village and harbor. Into this house 
Bill led me, and in the big, cool living-room thereof he made me 
welcome. After short drinks, I was conducted to a hack room 
and informed that it was mine as long as I cared to stay. I rec¬ 
ognized this for luxury, and said as much. 

Clean linen made for a new life, and I returned to the front 
room in the hope, but not the expectation, of a good dinner. Bill 
was busy with a can opener. My eyes spread with amazement. 

“ Canned salmon in a stone palace ? ” I exclaimed. 

‘‘ Concerning which same I will orate as we feed,” said Bill. 

That dinner began with turtle soup and ended with coffee. I 
had obtained Havanas on the boat, so the native Bull Durham 
wasn’t requisitioned. 

“ As to the palace,” said iny host, “ there is a big boss man 
who owns all the adjacent earth hereabouts. He has a little boss 
man who scratches gravel for him and has to live right here in 
this metropolis. The big boss man did once, but he don’t have to 
no more, so he don’t, you bet. The old man left it all one bright 
day, and told these yere agriculturists to keep out, and you can 
wager they do a heap. Xow, as to the lr es: You remembered 
I said you was Number 3. Well, I'm Nn. cr 2. Number 1 was 
amongst them present, but has vamoosed. He was a man of re¬ 
fined tastes and much sense. ITe found a palace empty, and he 
recognized the fact immejiate that the same had sure been de¬ 
signed for him by an all-wise Providence. He fetched up his 
salmon and peas, hammocks and trunks, and sent out his at home 
cards to the natives. After which, he bought one large mule, and 
sailed away into the interior. I am administrator, with the cans 
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“ Ah, Sefior, undoubtedly.” 

“How, robbers, thieves 1” 

“No, no, certainly no.” 

“ What then, snakes, jaguars ? ” 

" Possibly,” with an incredulous shrug. 

“What then, if none of these things i ” 

“ Ah, quien sabe — who knows ? ” and knowledge-denying, out¬ 
stretched hands. 

“ And do men disappear in this country without explanation ? ” 
The witness crossed himself quickly, and replied, 

“ Ah, SeOor, no — yes — sometimes.” 

In the course of the day I met. the “ little boss man,” and 
found him an intelligent fellow of some learning. During the 
conversation I mentioned my object in visiting his town, and 
be said, 

“ Yon are going to the ruins ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The ones at Chichen t ” 

The form of the question attracted my attention. 

“ Are there others i ” I asked quickly. 

Ho hesitated, and then he, too, crossed himself hastily. 
Before he could formulate a lie, I added, 

“ If so, where are they < ” 

He paused, but finally said, 

“ I do not know. No one knows. It is said that a lost temple 
exists back of Chichen in the mountains. It may be — for my¬ 
self— I doubt. Perhaps the people at Chichen can tell you.” 

That, was all the information I could obtain. For himself, lie 
doubted, and all the time we talked I noticed that lie made the 
witches' cross with his left hand. 

1 told Bill of these experiences when we ate that evening, and 
asked if he knew anything of these other ruins. 

“Wall,” said he, “You know these vere Greaser people are a 
heap superstitious. One of their ancestors ain’t niore’n begun 
to live when they bury him. He’s just commencing to get busy. 
Why, one of these fellers will worry an’ abuse his pore ol’ gran’- 
father till the ol’ man crosses the divide for self-protection, en’ 
then that there undutiful but husky son will see the harmless ol’ 
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niau’s harmless oP ghost a-sittin’ back in the corner some night, 
an’ lie'll get so sheered he'll go to work. It sure do surpass my 
comprehension. Now, for this new outfit of ruins you’ve caught 
the wind of, I’ve heard a heap about them—in whispers. It’s a 
sort of lost temple, as the native man told you, an’ it’s presumed 
to lie guarded by the ghosts of the remnants of the ol’ Apaches 
who used to hunt hereabouts. No one knows where it is. No one 
wants to know. No one has ever seen it, and no one in this mu¬ 
nicipality intends to see it, if he can help it any. If it’s here at 
all, an’ I’m sure doubtful if it is, it’s back in the hills beyond 
Chichen. Are you desirous of investigatin’ that same?” 

“ I think we’ll look it up, if you’re willing to put in the time,” 
1 said. 

“Time?” he replied, “Time, time is a matter of the temperate 
/.one. We will investigate. We will probe around copious. We 
sure will.” 

“Then you are not afraid of spirits?” 1 queried laughingly. 

" Not tremenjious,” he answered, “ though as a young man I 
seen and heerd things which were sure uncanny some. I was 
a-sittin’ quiet, one night by my tire when a coyote crawled up 
close to my coat tail, more or less, and yelped. I was new to their 
ways in them days, and 1 reckon I elevated myself some ten feet 
immejiate, and 1 wa’nt more than half way to the ground on my 
return trip when a big buek Injun come out of the air on the 
other side of the fire, an’ says ‘ llow.’ 1 was sure agitated a 
few, but the coyote run, an’ the Injun begged a chew of tobacco. 
They wasn’t, ghosts by a whole lot.” 

We sat and talked that night for two or three hours, while the 
stars came out and blazed in the heavens, and the cucitjos gleamed 
and flashed in the shrubbery. We shook hands again as we 
parted for the night, and I thanked my luck anew for the for¬ 
tune which had given me the adventurer for companion. 

The next day we mounted our horses and started up the trail 
for Ohiclien. Again I shall ask the reader who desires informa¬ 
tion to peruse Phipson. I saw the ruins there and studied them 
carefully. Their architecture, to mv mind showed unmistak¬ 
able signs of kinship with the early Egyptian works, and my ob¬ 
servations and reasons I set out at length in the article which T 
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afterward prepared for publication. The triple row of low pil¬ 
lars puzzled me, as they have puzzled others, hut the week I spent 
in the ancient city served to inspire me with a whole-hearted de¬ 
sire to see more of this ancient race. The civilization which they 
must have possessed piqued my curiosity, and before I had fin¬ 
ished my work there I had resolved to follow all clues which 
might lead to a better understanding of a people which lived so 
fully and so well even in the dawn of time. 

While I was occupied with the ruins Bill scoured the country 
for information of the lost temple. He dutifully reported prog¬ 
ress each evening, but though he unearthed many rumors and 
traditions, it was not until the end of the week that he obtained 
any real satisfaction. A man by the name of Pedro said he knew 
where the temple was, and after being paid liberally he promised 
to guide us in. 

Wo left on the evening of November 25th. The guide declared 
we could make it in two days and a half easily. I reserved a 
doubt as to- his competency and accuracy, and 1 confessed fears 
as to his constancy, but as long as he led on I could say nothing. 

The morning after we left Chiclien we found ourselves among 
foothills. The country was somewhat open, and away in the dis¬ 
tance the mountains loomed up grandly. That afternoon we 
reached the edge of a forest and took to the dry bed of a stream. 
This we followed between living walls of foliage which towered 
up and arched above us. The trees stood thick and were all hung 
with trailing vines. In some cases six or seven trunks, each as 
large as a man’s body, would ascend to a height of twenty feet 
and there unite to make one great, bole reaching up into a laby¬ 
rinth of branches and leaves. 

The forest was silent with the deadly silence of a sick room. 
The sunlight filtered through in blotches and streaks. The course 
ahead looked cavernous. One could see neither to the right nor 
left, nor yet far ahead or behind. The rattle of the dry stones 
beneath the feet of the horses sounded hollow to the ear. I never 
before fully realized the meaning of the phrase “cathedral 
silence ” as applied to an aspect of nature. 

We travelled the watercourse until late afternoon and then, 
upon command of the guide, we baited, unsaddled and made 
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ramp on n grassy point at a bend in the river. We ate supper and 
turned in early. I slept soundly. In the morning, I saddled the 
horses and we had breakfast. We were about to take up our line 
of march when the guide, with an apology, commenced to explain 
to us in detail the route we were to follow. 

“Now never mind all that,” said Hill, interrupting him, “We 
will take note as we go. For the present you just move ahead 
and we’ll trail along.” 

But it then developed that Pedro had a sick mother who was 
old and feeble and who was dying when lie left, and who was 
probably even now within a few hours of her end, and it was not 
well that her only son should be away from her when she died. 

“ A hold-up,” was Bill’s comment, and he pulled out a bag and 
took some gold pieces from it. Aside from a flittering gleam of 
interest in the eyes, there was no effect. Instead of taking the 
coins the guide leaned against his horse and shook his head. I 
noticed that he looked sallow, and now and then stretched his 
neck as though to loosen his neck-band. Bill’s keen eye took in 
the situation. 

“ Lost his nerve,” he observed, “ now, I wonder why for ? ” 

He cursed a little in Spanish, but the man was obdurate. In 
the half light of the morning with the mists about us, we three 
with tho horses stood grouped on the little point, dully glaring 
at each other. A parrot screamed from the trees. At last, after 
looking from one to the other, the man said, huskily: 

“ Feel the horses.” 

Now, when I had saddled them, I had noticed that they had 
been sweating, but I had not thought it worth while to say any¬ 
thing. I remembered, too, that when we woke they were all 
standing in close to us as we slept. Bill felt of the horses and I 
saw his eye run the banks of the river, but he only said: 

“Well, what of it?” 

The guide fairly glared at him. 

“ What of it ? What of it ? ” he said in a half whisper, “ Did 
you sleep last night?” 

“ Like a brick,” said Bill. 

“ And you ? ” to me. 

“The same,” I answered, “Why, didn’t you?” 
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“No,” be said, “No. I did not. I conld not I — I — ” he 
paused, and then added, “ I conld not” 

“Well, why not?” said Bill, “out with it. Why not?” 

“ Because,” was the answer, “ we were not alone last night. 
I heard footsteps and I saw shadows on the river bed in the moon¬ 
light.” 

“ I fear our guide has the national complaint,” said Bill. 
“That’s enough for this time. Just yon climb aboard your cay- 
nse here and trot along.” 

“Ah — you do not believe ! You think I lie? Come !” 

He clutched Bill’s sleeve and dragged him to the river. I fol¬ 
lowed and we crossed to the farther shore. It was a low bank, 
mossy and covered with tall grasses and ferns. The native parted 
these grasses, and peered into the undergrowth. We craned our 
necks, but conld see nothing unusual. The man •turned vei’y 
white, and quickly ran to four other places along the bank at. 
equal intervals around the bend. At each, lie stopped and peered 
into the grass. When we reached him he was shaking with ner¬ 
vousness and muttering, “I saw them, I saw them. Five — 
five.” 

We crossed to the point again and here, when Pedro turned to 
talk to us, he looked squarely into the muzzle of Bill's gun. 

“ We intend to see them ruins, an’ you are going with 11 s,” he 
said, calmly. “ Now, mount and lead on, an’ if you get lost or 
don’t keep movin’ you’ll beat your pore ole mother to the happy 
bunting grounds easy.” 

Tinder this inducement, we took up our usual line of march, 
the guide ahead, Bill next, myself in the rear. Hour after hour 
we followed up the river-bed, while the mists rose* through the 
trees, and gave way to the sharp-shadowed sunlight of the fore¬ 
noon. Birds of lively plumage flitted here and there in the gloom 
of the forest, and once a flock of pigeons passed over head. We 
could hear the land crabs as they scuttled away into the bushes, 
and occasionally we would be startled bv the sudden squawk of a 
parrot or the dry scraping of a snake as he slid from our path. 
Gradually the gravel slope gave way to stony terraces, places 
where, in the rainy season, the water would play and shoot in 
flashing waterfalls and cascades. 
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landscape seemed to rush in upon us. Ten minutes after sunset 
we were in the river at the entrance to the gorge. We regarded 
each other with sidelong glances. The impenetrable landscape 
had been exasperating. The enveloping landscape was startling. 

We crossed the stream to the northern bank, and, still following 
the trail, turned westward to the gorge. And here the guide 
balked again. Thus far had he gone, but no farther would he 
advance. Here he would wait while the Sefiors went on. The 
lost temple was but a few hours’ ride, two at the most, and the 
trail was plain. He would explain but he would not guide. Bill 
coaxed and threatened. The man shook, but he looked into the 
round eye of Bill’s 48, and would not stir. We considered wait¬ 
ing till day, but concluded that such a course would result in 
nothing but delay, so, at last, we told him to make camp for him¬ 
self and wait for us twenty-four hours. 

It was already dark when we started up the gorge. The short 
tropical twilight had given way to the tropical night. There was 
a great full moon, but it was low in the east, and the shadow of 
the cafion was darker by contrast. The rest of the world and all 
the valley became bathed in moonlight. Trees and rocks long 
distances away stood out sharp and distinct, and looking upon 
them it was difficult to believe it the same scene which had tanta¬ 
lized us all the afternoon. 

Bill led as we struck into the gorge. For perhaps three hun¬ 
dred yards the path led gradually up the side of the cliff, and 
trended to the southwest. Reaching this point we rounded a 
sharp bend and found ourselves looking down a great cleft. At 
the bottom the river slid along black and snaky. On either side 
the walls rose, toppling inward, to a height of a hundred feet or 
more. At the farther end, a distance of nearly a mile, the two 
walls seemed to almost meet above. 

Our path ran along the southern cliff like a shelf. It, was wide 
and ample and there was very little underbrush. We stopped for 
a moment and peered down this tunnel, and I am bound to say 
that it appeared uninviting. Presently Bill touched his horse, 
and seeing him do so, I spurred mine. Instead of responding 
they both commenced to tremble violently, so that it was necessary 
to soothe and pet them. The peculiar silence of the valley 
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was accentuated here. It was a different kind of zero, as our 
uld Professor used to say. Without apparent cause, and while 
1 was still engaged in handling my horse, it suddenly occurred 
to me that the declivity of the river bed from end to end 
of that gorge must be very great, yet the water flowed below us 
smooth as velvet, without u ripple, like thick oil in a groove. 

Step by step we urged the beasts forward. They went unwill¬ 
ingly, and with fear in every quaking muscle. We had gone a 
short distance when I thought I heard a movement on the cliff 
above us. I strained my ears to hear, but I was not certain. The 
sound came dully, but such as it was it sounded like a deadened 
pad-pad of footsteps on moss. I waited to hear a twig break, but 
none broke. So faint was the sound that 1 was uncertain whether 
1 actually heard, nr whether it was one of those sensations born 
in the ear itself, and which so often deceive when one is alone in 
the silent places. A moment later Bill glanced up at the cliff, 
and I knew that he too had heard. As we went, the sounds kept 
pace above and beside us. 

At a signal we both stopped, There was no noise. We started 
and the pad-pad-pad-pad took up its march. 1 caught myself say¬ 
ing, “ a dog or a jackal runs 1-2, 1-2, 1-2, 1-2, a snake scrapes, a 
cat creeps one-one-one slowly, a jaguar does the same. This thing 
marches.” Noticing that I had lagged some fifty feet behind my 
companion, I spurred my horse. He promptly stopped in his 
tracks, and a great boulder struck the path ahead of me anck 
bounded into the river. 

“ Cheerful place,” said Bill as I joined him. 

Ignoring the faint sounds which came to us, we moved on, and 
had traversed half the length of the ravine, perhaps, when Bill 
halted and pointed ahead to the cliffs on the north wall at the end. 
From where we stood the rocks at which we were looking took 
on in the moonlight whieh shone upon them the semblance of a 
great face. The likeness was so strikingly human that we were 
both amazed. It was a strong, full Caucasian face, and perfect 
in its outlines. About the mouth there was a certain grimness, 
and the eyes were lost beneath beetling brows, but there was no 
resemblance to an ancient idol, no grotesque feature, and yet 1 
felt that it was a work of nature, not of roan. 
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Fifty feet farther on, Bill suddenly threw his horse on to his 
haunches, and I heard him say “ Hell.” I hurried up and, though 
prepared, a cold chill ran over me. In the twinkling of an eye, 
at exactly the right place, that ancient face changed from death 
to life. The eyes, which had been sunken in blackness, suddenly 
blazed with light, and instead of a calm, severe countenance, we 
were confronted with a leering sneer. The expression was no lees 
than diabolical. I will confess that I was shaken. My mouth 
was very dry. I was perfectly sure that it was merely moonlight 
reflected from mica cunningly placed by the ancient people, but 
from the fulness of my heart I suggested that we go back. 

*• Go back nothing,” was the reply, and we spurred ahead. Far¬ 
ther on the light died from the eyes, and the face became mere 

We made the remainder of that gorge at a lope, but whether 
we walked or ran, trotted or galloped, the soft footsteps padded 
along above us. At length we arrived at the end of the ravine and 
came out into an open moonlit field, across which ran the trail. 
When we came into the open the footsteps ceased to follow, but 
wo heard them going off to the north in the woods at the side of 
the clearing. The field was a quarter of a mile or more in width. 
We forced our horses over it, and, arriving at the farther side, 
found ourselves on the edge of a broad, level savannah, with grass 
to our shoulders. 

The path or trail was fairly distinct, and we plunged in. 
Seated upon the horses we could look away across the top of the 
grass in every direction. To right and left, it spread beyond our 
range of vision, and ahead it stretched to a large group of palms 
which we could faintly see in the distance. T was congratulating 
myself upon the fact that nothing could trail us without lieing 
seen, when I became aware that the soft, pud-pad had joined US 
again and that it had been multiplied. T looked upon the high 
grass to see it sway, but in the perfect stillness, not a blade 
stirred, except those disturbed by our progress. 

And yet, as we went, footsteps were added to footsteps, and 
cautiously, quickly, cat-like they trod along. Around and beside 
us, behind and ahead of us we could hear them moving. Though 
the sounds were never loud, yet it was quite possible to distin- 
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before, the guide had seen shadows on the river bed. We pushed 
under the arch and through the musty, foul-smelling tunnel and 
out on to a stone paving. The moment we came into the open 
we both stopped to gaze. AYe were in a massive, square amphi¬ 
theatre. On either side of us were low, broad stone steps, reach¬ 
ing from the tops of the outer walls down to a center. AVe bad 
entered by a central way. At either side there was another en¬ 
trance, and as we looked, through these there came strange 
shadows which spread out from them and floated and eddied over 
the broad steps, as leaves float and eddy in a quiet pool. Chang¬ 
ing and shifting, they moved here and there. Hurrying and push¬ 
ing, they seemed to seek their places, while more and more 
whirled in from those two side openings. 

AA’e were standing on a moss-grown stone pavement, which 
stretched before ns straight to the center of the amphitheatre, aud 
there, behind and above what looked like an altar with a log lying 
upon it, there loomed in the moonlight a massive stone figure. A 
great idol it was, with an ugly, distorted face, sitting stiffly with 
hands on knees as the Egyptian figures sit, and from its lap there 
poured a stream of water the size of a man’s wrist. Smooth, 
black and oily, like the water in the river, it fell without splash 
or gurgle into a carved basin immediately buck of and a trifle 
above the altar. 

The black log upon the altar caught Bill’s attention, and disc 
regarding the shadows which lined the way, lie moved forward. 

1 started to follow, hut he motioned for me to stay where 1 was. 
Slowly he rode to the altur. It was about stirrup-high. 1 saw 
him step off on to the slab, I saw him move to the loglike figure 
and, stooping, roll it over. He straightened himself with a quick 
movement, and said, quietly, “Number One,” and added, “lie 
died with lus guns in his hands.” 

The shadows swayed and swirled and settled to a tense still¬ 
ness. Bill quietly removed his hat and then turned to look up 
at the ancient god, the Jehovah of a race which worshipped be¬ 
fore ever man learned to fashion idols out of the black mud of 
the Nile. The little stream flowed smoothly into the basin. With 
swinging step Bill crossed to it, placed one foot upon the edge 
of the cup, bent his head and drank of the waters as they fell. 






